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Frcjalory Note 


With this book we brmg to n close our many years of co- 
operative efforts in seeking to interpret the long course of 
Anicrictin history. As its title indicates, the volume deals with 
fundiuitcntal activities, ideas, and interests which have entered 
into the devclopnicnr of American society from the colonial 
period to l!ic‘ contentporary age. Whatever may be added to 
the record here presented, a consideration of these activities, 
ideas, and interests is basic, w'C believe, to any understanding 
of Amcric'.m history. 

Although eompaer in form and directed to the general prib- 
lie, the hook is no mere suminaiy or digest of our previous 
wnu'ks. Nor is it a collection of excerpts from any or all of 
thettt. ()jt the contrary it is newly designed and ttcwly written 
fo express tlie historical judgment which we have reached 
after more than forty years devoted to the study of docu- 
ments* and the (tbservation of life at first hand in all parts of 
the United States, rural and urban, and in patts of the Old 
World and the Orient. 

Charucs a. Beard 
Mary R. Brard 

Ng’W Milford, 

Comieeticut. 
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English Territorial Claims and Colonial 
Beginnings 


In 1''ar-()ff 'I'lAiKs it hiul been written: “lllcsse_d arc the meek for 
ijuy hhnll iiiJicTit^rhc cimh.’’ As if to fulfill thclaw, Hcmy V!.!, 
King of iCnglaiul, established in a claim to the coutinentiil 
domain in which tlic history of the (.Initcd States was to unfold 
fTJius he took title to a great portion of the earth for the English 
people long before anyone, even in England, know that the voyage 
«)f (lolunibus from Spain across the sea ro the West Indies in 1492 
Icul broken the path to a vast new worklj 

I'hc claim which brought such good foruinc to the English 
nation was based on the voyages of John Cab(»f, an Italian sea 
captain. Clalxtf, tvith his three sons, was commissioned by Henry 
Vll to seek and find “whatsoever islands, countries, regions (tr 
provinces of tlie Iicathcn and infidels, which bt'iore this time have 
been unknown to (lliristians.” The King and the seamen in his 
service assumed that heathen and infidels might be found 011 the 
way to (Jipango [Japan] and (Ihina by the coveted but as yet ujv 
discovered all-water route to the trade of the Orictit. 

Cabot reached C.’ape Urcttin Island in 1497 fltcrc planted the 
standard of the English King, supposing that he had come u[)on the 
cast coast of Asia. With news of this discovery he went back to 
England. The next year Cabot wa.s sent out again, on a second 
voyage, to explore fnvrher. This lime Cabot sighted the east cesast 
of '( treenland but his sailors mutinied against pushing as fur north 
as lie wished to go, 'rurning south, he scouted the shore to a point 
in the neighliorhood of Chesapeake Bay. Unable, however, to find 
a rich people with goods for profitable trade, he rctunitxl to Eng- 
land deeply disappointed. 
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Nevertheless Heniy VII appreciated Cabot’s services. Pleased by 
the result of the first voyage, the King made him a present of ten 
pounds in cash, entejxd the item in his account book, and granted 
Cabot a pension of twenty pounds. Eor his subjects, the King did 
mote. He claimed a dominion of unknown size that eventually 
opened for the English the greatest real estate and investment op- 
portunity in the history of Western civilization. 

☆ 

But nearly a century passed before the English began to take full 
advantage of that opportunity. In the interval numerous and witlc 
voyages by Portuguese, Italian, Spanish, French, and Pnglish ex- 
plorers led to mapping, if roughly, the contours of a large part of 
the two Americas. And as an outcome Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French rulers also laid claims to large shares of laud in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. International rivalry for power over the newly 
discovered continents lying between the Atlantic and tlic Pacific 
oceans was to be a spur to English action in developing the King’.s 
claim. 

Intrepid explorers under the flag of Spain, bj^innunicrablc jour- 
neys, were the first to penetrate the mainlands.'Manish concjuerors 
led by Ha-nando Oartes and Franci^c^Pjzai'ro invadetl Mexico 
and Peru, Fobbed tKem'oT goldjTilFefjrand prccroits stones, and ex- 
cited all Europe by reports of wealth in the New Wcnld jBctwccn 
1539 and 1542 Elcrnando de Soto traveled overland from the coast 
of Florida, with his mounted companions, to the Missi.ssippl River 
and some distance beyond. During those years Francisco Vdsejnetz 
de Coronado, with an armed band of horsemen, r(ulcd his tvay 
northward from Mexico into the heart of the region lying west of 
the Mississippi, looking for more treasure in the rumored Indian 
cities of Cibola. In 1565 the Spanish planted the settlement of St. 
Augustine in Florida. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the Spaniards seemed 
about to take posses.sion of the newly discovered world. 'Fhough 
they had not found more gold and silver in regions above Mexico 
or the elixir of youth sought in Florida by Ponce de I, con, by 1550 
the ruler of Spain, Charles Y, could claim as his property many 
islands in the Caribbean; Mexico by right of conquest; all of Smith 
^erica except Brazil, which the Portuguese had seized; and an 
immense area, if indefinite as to boundaries, north of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Rio Grande. To back up his claim he had at his 
command a big navy, a lai-ge merchant marine, and many hardy 
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soldiers. With his conquering hosts, were associated dauntless 
Catholic priests to aid in establishing a New Spain in the New 
World-~ii state, church, and feudal aristocracy all resting on the 
labor of subject peoplc,s. 

^ Before the hhiglish government Ircgan to develop its territorial 
rights by occupation the inonarchs of France had also become in- 
terested in the New World. Francis I laughed at Spain and Portu- 



KAMOt/s voYA<tKs OF t:oiarM«us, cabot, and caiithui 


gal for pretending to own so much of it, and declared that he 
wanted tt) see the will of Father Adam, the first: proprietor, be- 
(picathing to them the inheritance they claimed. In 1524, while 
Henry VIll, who luul succeeded his father in 1509, was neglecting 
the patrimony won by Cabot’s voyages, Francis sent an Italian sea- 
man, John VciTit/.ano, acro.s.s the Atuintic to hunt for a northwest 
passage to the firient. "S^'erra’/ano did not find the pa.ssagc, but he 
did .sail along the coast of North America and gave Francis good 
grounds for asserting that he too owned a' big .share of thc'’new 
continent. Several years later Francis .sent Jacques Cartier forth on 
two successive voyages. 'They resulted in explorations of the St. 
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Lawrence River region, the bestowal of the name Montreal on an 
Indian village, and a more definite claim to a huge area in that 
neighborhood. 

☆ 

Such were the rights asserted by England, Spain, and France to 
enormous masses of land in the New World when Qiieen Itli/ahcth 
came to the throne of England in 1558. Hci‘ father, Henry Vlll, 
had done nothing to develop the real estate nominally ac(piired 
through the voyages of Cabot. Busy with intrigues on the conti- 
nent of Europe, his marital troubles, and his quarrels with the Pope, 
he had continued to neglect his opportunities in the New World. 
During the reigns of his son Edward Vf and his daughter Mary, 
England had been torn by religious disputes, and the exploitation 
of land over the sea had been slighted by English statesmen. 

With the accession of Queen Elizabeth, however, many things 
incited English enterprisers to develop the real estate and invc.sc- 
ment opportunity opened to them by the voyages of Cabot untlcr 
Henry VII. Elizabeth was high-spirited, well educated in the secu- 
lar learning of the Renaissance, and greatly interested in atkiing to 
the riches and power of her realm. She was detcrmiited tliat her 
people should be kept Protestant in religion under the Church of 
England, firmly united, and strong enough to break the domiuioti 
of her Catholic rival, the King of Spain, in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Elizabeth gathered arouitd her Protestant statesmen of the same 
mind, fostered the growth of the English navy, and encouraged 
her sea captains to plunder Spanish ships and colonies whercvcf 
they could. 

The new temper of the Elizabethan age was impcriotisly dis- 
played in 1577-80 when the English “sea dog," Francis ],)rakc, 
sailed around the world plundering cities and Spanisli shijis laden 
with treasure as he went— down along the east coast of South Am- 
erica, up along the west coast, to the shores of California, and all 
the way home. 

From this exploit Englisli capitalists got an inkling of the invest- 
ment opportuni^ before them, on and across the seas. Money bar 
Drake’s expedition had been supplied by a corporation iti which 
Elizabeth held shares. The company’s* original investment was 
^65000. In return for the stockholders’ risk, Drake’s treasure ships 
brought them £600,000 in profits— enough to satisfy the most ex- 
pectant investor. As a prudent ruler Elizabeth used her poitk>n 
of the proceeds to pay off the debts owed by the Crown. Accord™ 
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ing fo cfircful estimates, the numerous raids on Spanish ships and 
colonics during FJi/al)elh’s reign netted the handsome sum of 

Xi 7,000,000. 

Witli news of splendid returns on investment undertakings at 
sea ringing in their cars, English merchant capitalists, including in- 
vestors among fair la<lios’, began to take a serious infere.st in the 
real estate of the Itnglish Crown in the New World. Since it was 
undeveloped real estate— not land occupied by peoples ahounding 
in wealtli---its exploitation demanded colonization by the English 
pc(iple tbeniselvcs and the founding of a “New England” under 
the Crown of the old Ettgland. Having this project in view, Queen 
Elizabeth gave Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the favorites at her 
court, a patent to all the territory he might colonize, on condition 
that lie pay to the Cmwn one fifth of the rcturas from the mining 
of precious metals. 

Under this patent Raleigh sent out in 1584 an expedition which 
visited the island of Roanoke off the coast of North Carolina and 
broughr back reports of a favorable climate and country -“the 
most plentiful, .sweet, fruitful, and wholesome of all the world.” 
'Oic next ycai' Raleigh dispiitchcd seven ships and 108 colonists to 
Roanoke, hut the colonial e.xpcrinient was a failure. Raleigh made 
another attempt in 15H7, only to fail again. The colonists wlio 
shared in that venture utterly "disappeared from the .scene, leaving 
behind them not even a clue to their fate. The .sixteenth ceniury 
came to a close withrmf the creation of a .sing-le permanent English 
settlement in America. 

But the century did not clo.se until the English navy, aided by a 
terrible storm at sea, I tad dc.stroycd in 1588 the Sp.anish Armada, 
a mighty fleet sent by the King of Spain to crush the rising power 
of Isngland. d’his victory for the English helped to clear the way 
for the development of their real c.statc when they were ready to 
go about it again in earnest. 

Yet before" the E.nglish could demonstrate their alnlity to occupy 
the territory nominally under the English Crown, other claimants 
disputed tlicir (wner.slnp. In idop Hemy LTud-son, an English navi- 
gator in the .service of I ioliand, sailed up the i'iver which now 
hears his name and tltcreupon the Dutch government asserted its 
autliority over an immense area in the neighborhood. For a time 
the Dutcli xvere allowed to develop plantations in their colony of 
“New Nethcrland." For a time also the Spaniards were permitted 
to keep tltcir land in Florida; ami the French to hold regions of 
the Sc. Lawrence and Great T..akcs. It was not until the EngHsli had 
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created large and prosperous colonics on the Atlantic seaboard that 
they were prepared to deal effectively with the three rival claim- 
ants to lands on the northern continent. 

☆ 

The establishment of large, permanent, and prosperous coloirics 
was a tremendous task, new in English experience. Beside this com- 
plicated undertaking the spectacular dispatch of Dralcc on a voyage 

of exploration and 
the sensational rob- 
bery of Spanish ves- 
sels were mere tlie- 
atrical displays of 


Icons, loot them, and 
send them to the 
bottom of the ocean 
was an operation tliat 
required little money 
-mainly skill in navi- 
gation and the 
ing spirit:. The 
of the Spanish Ar- 
mada merely helped 
to clear the seas for 
colonizing expedi- 
tions. 

Qualities and cour- 
LA.ND GRANTS BY JAMES I IN i6o6 age of a different sort 
Great pieces of real e.sratc were granted were necessary to 
to the London Company and the Plym- create large and or- 
outh Company. In the shaded portion of dcrly societies in a 
the map both Companies could make set- wilderness. This busi- 
tleracnts provided their plantations were ness demanded huge 
at least loo miles apart. capital. It was more 

than men’s work: 

women in great numbers had to be associated with it. All the 
ideals, arts, and sciences of civib'zation were involved in it. 

Not fully aware of all that colonization implied but eager to ex- 
ploit the real estate in America, English merchant capitalists sought 


fight- 

defeat 


power and daring. 
To arm a few ships, 
shoot nn Snanish nal- 
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that privilege from the Crown at the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuiy. I'hcy Itad alreaely formed trading companies to engage 
in conmicrce with Russia, the Levant, and the East Indies. In cor- 
jwrate enlerpriscs of that type they had demonstrated their in- 
genuity. Besides they liad accumulated much capital for invest- 
ment. '! his capita] I hey now propo.scd to use in colonial enlcrpi-ise, 
about whicli (hey knew so little. Only one aspect of it wa.s clear to 
them: individual farmers, merchants, artisans, and their families, 
with small savings or none at all, could not embark unaided on any 
such undei taking as large-scale colonization. 

Under English law all the territory claimed in America belonged 
to iho Crown. The monarch could withhold it from use, keep any 
part of it as a ro}atl domain, or grant it, by charter or patent, in 
large or small blocks, to privileged companies or private persons. 
If wa.s to the firotvn, fhereforc, th.nt English enterprisers bent on 
colonizing America turned for grants' of land and powers f)f gov- 
ernment. And in making such grants by charter or patent, the 
Crown crcatcil two types of legal agencies for colonization: the 
corporation ami the proju'ictary. 

The corporate type of colonizing agency was the company, or 
group of indivitinals merged into a single' “person” at law by a 
royal charter. T'hc charter named the original members of the com- 
pany and gave them the right to elect otllcers, frame bylaws, raise 
money, ami act as a body. It granted to rhe company an area of 
territory and conferred upon it certain ptnvers: to transport emi- 
grants, govern its settlements, dispose of its land and otlter rc- 
sourcc.s, ami carry on commerce, .subject to the laws of England. 
Stieh a corporation was akin to the modern joint-sttick company 
organized for profit-making purposes. 

I'hc proprietary agency for colonizing consisted of one or more 
persons to whom were given agrant of territory and various powers 
of g'ovcruivient by the CTown. The proprietor or proprietors thus 
enciowecl rvith .sfjecial privileges h.ad authority to found si particu- 
lar colony and enjoy property, commercial, governing, and other 
rights similar in character to those vested in a company by royal 
charter. 

(knnpanics and propi'ictors did not, however, have a completely 
free hand in managing their colonial afl'airs. They were limited hy 
the terms of their cluntcrs or patents and were compelled to confer 
upon free setr!ej‘.s certain liberties and immunlDcs enjoyed by 
English people at home, including a share in rhe making of local 
laws. 
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Various motives inspired English leaders to form companies or 
embark on careers as proprietors in America. Among the motives 
was the desire to extend English power, to make money out of 
trading privileges and land sales, and to convert the Indians to 
Christianity. For some companies and proprietors the idea of es- 
tablishing religious liberty iu America for members of |)ersecuicd 
sects was also among the primary considerations in tlieir coloniz- 
ing activities. Still another purpo.se entering into the plans of 
companies or proprietors was that of giving poor and otherwise 
unfortunate persons in England a chance to work and live bet ter 
in a new country so open to opportunity. In ofiier wonls, political, 
economic, religious, and charitable motives induced 1 '.nglish Icadefs 
to devote their energies to the business of colonization. 

☆ 

The systematic beginnings of all the American colonics were 
made by companies or proprietors or under their jiirisdicfion. By 
1733, tire year in which the last colony, Cfcorgia, was started at 
Savannah, there were thirteen colonies under the Crown at 
London, legally known as the British Crown after the L/nion of 
England and Scotland in 1707. These colonics, taken arbitrarily in 
geographical order, with references to origins, were: 

New Hampshire— partly an offshoot of iMassuchusetts, given a 
separate status in 1(579, 

Massachusetts— founded in 1(530 by Puritans under the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Company; with it became associated in 1691 the 
colony of Plymouth, established by the Pilgrims in 1620 on land 
belonging to the Plymouth Company chartered by James I in 
1606. 

Rhode Island-incorporating two offshoots from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, to which, as a single 
colony, a royal charter was given in 1663. 

Connecticut— originating partly in offshoots fj'om Massachii.seris 
planted in the Connecticut River valley in 1 635 and parti)/ in settle- 
ments on the shore, united under a royal chapter in 1662. 

Nexv York— founded as New Netherland under the Dutch VVest 
India Company in 1624; seized by the Englisli in 1664 and given 
the name of New York. 

^ New Jersey— founded under Dutch auspices, seized by the Eng- 
lish in 1664, afterward named New Jersey. 

Delaware-first settled by the Dutch under the Dutch West 
India Company and by Swedes under the Swedish South Qnm 
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pany; taken Ity the English in 1664 and placed under the propri- 
crorship of William Peivn in 16K2. 

Pennsylvania-- granted to William Penn as proprietary by 
(ihaiics li in i6Hr; first sctticinent at Philadelphia in 168?,. 

Maryland— granted to Lord Baltimore as proprietary in 163:2 and 
started Ity s'cttleiiients on Chesapeake Bay in 1634. 

Virginia— founded by settlement at Jamestown in 1607, made 
under the I ,ondon Company chartered by James 1 in 1606. 

North Carolina— early settlements made by pioneers from other 
colonies; jiassed under an association of ptoprictots iit 1665 by a 
royal grant covering all tlic Carolina region, formerly within the 
jurisdiction of the Virginia Company; given a separate status as 
the royal province of North Carolina in 1729. 

Soutli Carolina— granted to proprietors in 1665; settlements made 
at Albemarle Point in 1670 and near Cliarlcston in 1672; an in- 
dependent royal province after 1729. 

( Georgia -granted to a board of trustees, or company, by George 
II in 1732; Savannah founded in 1733. 

This table, indicating the corporate and proprietary agencies 
under which English colonization took place, docs not give an 
adetpiatc impression of the amount of free movement by individuals 
•and groups in America, especially after the lirst settlements had 
been ])lai..cd. Nothing less tluin an encyclopedia could do that. 

Take for example North Carolina. Virginians had made a per- 
mnnenr settlement in that region at least live years before it was 
granted to propi'ictors in 1665, and other pioneers, mainly Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish, ami Germans from Pennsylvania, went down into 
North Carolina on their own motion. 

Again, take New 1 lampshirc in tlic far north. An independent 
settlement was estaltlishcd there as early as 1623 under a royal 
grant. Gthcr beginnings in New Hampshire had been made before 
the Ihiritans came to A'fassachu.sctts Bay in 1630. When Puritans 
paished over into the New 1 Tanipshire region and claimed it as a 
part of tlieir grant, they encountered stout opposition from the 
forerunners. Only after many di.sputcs was a final separation from 
Massaclniseiis ellcctcd by New Hampshire in 1679. 

But imiependent luulcrtakings and individual or group inigm- 
tions from colony to colony, signilkant as they were in colonial 
beginnings, had relatively little innucncc on the rise of self-govern- 
ing colonics. It was under compamc.s and jiroprietors holding 
grants of land .subject to the English Crown that systematic 
colonkarion on a largo scale was made possible. It was under conv 
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panics and proprietors that the foundations of all the colonics, 
except New York, were securely laid, and the old Dutch settle- 
ment was developed under the auspices of the English Crown after 
11564. Crown, companies, and proprietors— their work in colon iy.t- 
lion was to have from the outset a jrrofound influence on the 
course of affairs which eventuated in the formation of the conti- 
nental United States. 
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Backgrounds of Migration and Settlement 


O(x:upATi0N OF THE 'I'ERRiTORY cUumcd by England in Amaica, 
bnilciing “the New England” in the wilderness, required the transw 
for of thousands upon thousands of men and women from the 
Old World to the New World. I'his meant a resctUcmcni: on an 
enormous scale, "I’rading corporations and proprietors alike con- 
fronted that problem, Tliey bad titles to great areas of land. They 
had money. 'J'hey could buy ships, tools, stock, secd.s, and other 
thing's necessary to starting agriculture on the virgin continent. 
But cinjtty lands in America were in themselves worth no more 
to their nominal owners than lands in the moon. Money in their 
hand.s was in itself just so much dead metal. Stock, tools, and im- 
plements in .storage were equally inert. 

Only labor could put the material capital and the vacant lands 
to use. Only able-bodied men and women possessing many skills 
and craits, nwny arts and sciences, could produce the food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and other necessities of a civilized social order, could 
build prosperous and self-sustaining societies on the territory 
claimed by E'aigland, 

P»ut trading corporation.s and proprietors, even aided by the 
.English govermneut, could not .simply commandeer fanners, 
mechanics, aiti.sans, and managers for colonial adventures, In the 
natures of things, ino.st of the men and women for the undertak- 
ing had to he pensons who were willing, even eager, to cross the 
sea. They had to he volunteers moved hy one rea-son or many 
reasons to tear up their roots in the Old World and brave the 
perils and toil of tran-splanting themselves acro.ss the wide ocean 
into the lonely territory claimed by the English Crown. 

The bulk of the white men and women who came to North 


11 
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Ainei'ica between the founding of Jamestown in Virginia in 1607 
and the eve of the American revolt against Great Britain came 
voluntarily. Even those who indentured, or bound, themselves by 
contract to labor for a term of years as servants, in order to pay 
their passage, were in the main volunteers. 

It is true that many white laborers were kidnaped in England 
for shipment to the American colonic,s and that Negroes were 
dragged out of Africa for that purpose by slave tratlcr.s. Forced 
migration of laborers wa.s undoubtedly extensive. Yet the over- 
whelming majority of immigrants came to America of their own 
choice. 

☆ 

What lay behind this choice? The whole history ol F.ntopc. 
The long struggle between barbarism and civilization .since the 
beginning of human societies in the Old World. Immediately itw 
fluential were the convnisioits of the age in which the cmignmt.s 
lived. From the opening of the seventeenth century to the close of 
the colonial period the Old World was in turmoil— physical, in- 
tellectual, moral, religious, military, economic, and political. 'Fhe 
feudal order of the Middle Ages was breaking up amid licrcc re- 
sistance to change. 

The yeaxs of the great migration from the Old World to the 
English colonies in the New World were marked Ity international 
wars, civil w'ars, religious controversies and persecutions, political 
disputes, displays of royal despotism, and social dislocation, ac- 
companied by growing poverty and the ennetment of barbaric 
criminal laws again.sr the poor. 

None of these events was sharply separated from others. All 
were interrelated. For example, wars were connected tvith national 
jealousies, ambitions of monarchs, I'cligious hatreds, and l•ivalrtc.s■ 
over trade and territory. Religious cla.shcs were associated with 
the political interests of kings and queens. Catholic and Protestani, 
with the conflicts of nations over commerce and empij’c in the Gkl 
World and beyond the seas, and with the struggles of cla,s,ses. 

An impression of the almost endless wars waged in Europe be- 
tween _i6iS and 1776 may be derived from the following list of 
the major -wars; 

i6iS--48-The Thirty Years’ Wary involving Bohemia, Denmark, 
Sweden, France, German princes, Spain, and other l^owcrs; large pare 
of Germany were devastated by battles, burnings, and lootings; Ih’otCK- 
tane and Catholics both engaged in it. 
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irt48-5'y— I' raiicc iinil Spain, two Catholic monarchies, continued die 
Thirty Years’ War, between themselves. 

1667-68— The War of Devolution; the King of France, Louis XIV, 
waged war to wicst neighboring territories from Spain, 

1672-78 lYance waged war on Holland. 

i68y-07— War of the Palatinate; F'rcncb, Dutch, and F.nglish strug- 
gled for power on the Continent; called in America King William’s 
War. 

1 702-1 4- War of the Spanish Succession; France, F.ngland, Spain, 
Ilollaiul, atid otlicr Powers fought over territory on the Continent and 
tiver colonial possessions; ktiown in Aiiierican colonies as Queen 
Anne’s War. 

i73y-4^h-War of Jenkins’ Ear, between F.ngland and France; 
widened out into the War of the Austrian Succession, involving Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Austria, Prus.sia, and other Powers; known in the 
American colonics as King Georgc’.s War. 

i756-63--The Seven Years’ War, involving England, France, Spain, 
Prussia, and otltcr countries; contest between England and France 
over dtuniniou in Canada, India, and other places; known in America 
as the French and Indian War. 

I'hcsc major -wars, covering in all more than eighty years be- 
tween i6i8 ami 1776, to say nothing of many local wars such as 
.short figlU'S between ihc English and the Dutch, spread ruin in 
several parts of western Ettropc. And one reason for the extent of 
this ntin wa.s a revolution in the “art of war.” 

In the Middle Ages wars !iImo.st cndlc.ss had been fought largely 
by a relatively few feudal lords and their rctairicr.s— by dukes, carls, 
barons, knighns, and esquires. Into feudal armies workers on the 
hind and merchants in the towns had not been drafted wholesale. 
With the discovery of gunpowder and the invention of cannon, 
nuiskcts, and other powerful implements of destruetion, however, 
a new kind of army—flic .standing army— was organized in Europe. 

Tlie standing army could be extcnclctl by summoning terns of 
tliousufids of men to If.s rank.s, thu.s far c.xcecding in size any feudal 
army. 'Eo fill the ranks of the new and bigger armies sturdy young 
men were caught ;ind dragged to the barracks for training if they 
could not be got otherwise. Princes drafted their suhicct.s cn masse 
for their own wars and .somctime.9 sold them in large lilocks, as 
mercenaries, to tither princes in need of soldiers. 

With this transformation in the character of armies, the actual 
snatching of men for wars and the fear of being snatched maele 
life a genuine terror for innumerable men of military age, their 
families, and young marriageable w'oraen. Moreover the death and 
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destruction spread by wars on a large scale made the “art of war” 
so pi'acticed more terribie to non-combatants. For all .such J'casrxi.s 
British and European workers in town and country, as well as yeo- 
men and merchants, could regard the perils and hardships of re- 
settlement in America, in a strange land, as ofTcring trials slight in 
comparison. 

To wars between nations were added conflicts within nations 
arising from religions and political sources. In the Middle Age;, 
the people of all countries in western Ituropc were members of one 
church— the Catholic Church, and belonged to tjne faitit— tiic 
Catholic faith. Dissent from that faith, heresy, was forbidden and 
if it appeared was put down by Church anil State. 

But during the opening years of the sixteenth century a revolt, 
known as the Protestant Reformation, broke out against the Pope 
and the Catholic Church of which he was the head. In southern 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, the Church and the princc.s managed 
to suppress religious uprisings and keep most of the people loyal 
to the Catholic religion. France, long torn by religious wans, found 
peace for a time when the King was able to malce a truce in ; i)98 
—by granting a limited toleration to the PTugnenots, Protestant 
followers of John Calvin. In Holland, Scandinavia, and the coun- 
tries of northern Germany, the revolt again.st the Pope ended in 
the establishment of independent Protestant churches under the 
various rulcj's. 

The religions quarrels in England took a peculiar turn. After 
the power of the Pope was finally cast off under Queen Elf/ahcth, 
a state church— the Church of England— was e-stahlislicd by act of 
Parliament and everybody in the realm was ordered to become a 
member of it under pain of fine or physical {ninishment. But this 
official church had sctu'cely been, set up, and Catholics had barely 
been suppressed, tvhen more religious protests arose among the 
people. 

Some of the new objectors merely wanted to reform, or “purify,” 
tire English Church; they were linown as Puritan.s. Other.s, gen- 
erally called Dissenters, spurned the English Church entirely and 
asserted the right of individuals and groups of individuals to form 
churches of their own and worship God according to their con- 
sciences. This wa.s' the view taken by Presbyterians, Bapclsns, and 
Quakers, for example. 

Nowhere in the Old World at the beginning of American col- 
onization was there anything like religious toleration in the mod- 
ern sense of the term; that is, the right of every person to join any 
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churcli he or slic pleiises, or none ar all, and to express his or hci 
opinions freely on lualtcrs of religion. In the Catholic countries, 
except loanee, Proicstantism was forbidden and Protestants were 
persecuted. F.ven in I'rancc tlie limited toleration of Huguenots 
Was ahoiishetl hy tlie King in 1685, and they were sobicctcd to 
perseculion. On the other liand, in Protestant countries Catholi- 
cism was foi'hidden and (Catholics were persecuted. In luigland 
jtcrsccutioii ctir tw'o way.s. The government of that country meted 
out stern [uinishnient to Catholics who clung to their faith and also 
to Protestants who Avattted to “purify” the English Chnrch or to 
found independent churclies. As fat as the strict letter of English 
law was conccj ncd there could he no Catholics at all in England 
or any P.rotc.stants otttsidc the Chnrch of England. Although many 
religious ohieerois defied or winked ar the law, they were liable 
at atiy time to he arrested and fined, iniprLsoned, mutilated, or put 
to death. 

Religious' disputes in England were enihittcrcd by a political 
struggle which broke out hetweeu the Parliament and James I, 
shortly after his accession in 1603. High-tempered and arrogant, 
James tried to make laws and lay ta.xcs without the consent of 
Parliament, and Parliament re,sisted his encroachments on its* rights. 

Under his successor, Charles I, the qtiarrcl developed into a 
civil war and a revolution, led by Oliver Cromwell with the gen- 
eral support of the Puritans. T'hc’strugglc crulcd temporarily in the 
execution of Charles, the exile of his son, the flight of many mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, aticl the c.stal)!i.shmcnt of a dictatorship by 
Cromwell. 

In ilte cotir.se of the civil conflict a flood of radical, or “level- 
ing," ideas was let loose in England. It W'as boldly said that no 
King or Hou.sc’ (»f Lords tvas needed at all; that every man should 
have the right (0 vote for members of the House of Commons; 
that all the pco[ile had “natural rights” which no government 
could take away from them. 

Shortly aftcr’thc death of Cromwell the monarchy was rc.stored 
hy the coronation of Charles II, in i6rto. But this brought only a 
few ^^cars of internal peace to England. Even then religious and 
political unrest conrimicd beneath the surface of social peace. It 
emerged in a revolt soon after Charles 11 died and his brother, 
James II, an avowed Catholic, came to the throne. James tried to 
rule I'lngland as autt)cratically as his grandfather had done, and 
in 1 68H he was driven out in a popular uprising. 

The folhtwing year, William, tire Prince of Orange, and Wif 
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wife, Mary, tire elder daughter of James II, were called to E.nglaad. 
Under an act of Parliament they were crowned king and (jiicen ol 
the realm. In the gcncj'al settlement which went with the revolu- 
tion of 1688 the supremacy of Parliament as the lawmaking body 
of England was acknowledged, a hill of rights for I'.nglish subjects 
was proclaimed, and a limited tolerance was granted to PKnestant 
Dissenters—though not to Catholics. 

During the many years of this strife in England migration to 
America was stimulated; and the colonics that had already been 
founded were deeply affected by rapid changes in the mother 
country. Resenting the autocratic rule of James I and Charles 1, 
thousands of Puritans and Dissenters fled from the kingdom in 
search of more political and religious freedom for themselves. 
While the Puritans under Cromwell’s leadcrslrip were in power in 
England, hundreds of their opponents, loosely called “Cavaliers,” 
took refuge in America, c.specially in Virginia. And all the while 
news of the disputes in Eingland over the political rights of the 
people and over religious toleration circulated from one end of 
the colonial settlements to the other, affecting judgments rcs]icct- 
ing politics and religion on this side of the Atlantic. 

☆ 

Amid the wars, religious revolts, pcrsccuti(ins, and political up- 
heavals which kept the Old World in convulsions, tiic feudal 
order inherited from the Middle Ages was disintegrating. In that 
order government had been in the hands of kings and princes, 
supported by the clergy and nobility, as a rule. The laud of the 
various kingdoms and principalities had been held by great land- 
lords, lay and clerical; and most of the earth had been tilled by 
serfs bound to the soil on which they labored, so that they were 
unable to leave it even if they desired tit do so. The nunihcr of 
merchants was relatively small and they counted for little in the 
class valuations of early feudal times. Stated in another way, feudal 
society was a class society in which each class, from serfs at the 
bottom to princes at the top, had a fixed and permanent place. 
The mass of the people were not free to move around as they 
pleased, even in the region in which they lived, or to emigrate to 
any other country. 

But wars, religious upheavals, and the growth of commerce 
finally shook this rigid class order apart. In England the protx.ss of 
dissolution began early and went forward rapicily, particularly 
after the Protestant revolt onened in the sixteenth century. Under 
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1-Icnry VIII grcnt landed estates held by the Catholic Ciiurch were 
seized by the Crown and many of them were parceled out among 
the King’s favorites, thus increasing the number of English land- 
lords. About the same time landlords discovered that they could 
make more money by raising sheep and exporting wool to the con- 
tineitt of I'airope titan tlicy could by having the soil tilled for the 
pnuluction of crops. So they turned a vast acreage into sheep pas- 
tures and evicted serfs and laborers from the latid, forcing them, 
homeless and forlorn, to .search for other work in the towns. 

By the beginning of Elizabcth’.s reign England was’ swarming 
with “free” men and women, hunting in the streets and highways 
for employment or begging for charity. Cruel laws were enacted 
against them. They were harshly punished for begging, driven into 
poorhouscs, or forced to labor at anything they could find to do 
at wages fixed by government officials. 

In some of the English towns at the opening of the seventeenth 
century a.s high as one third of all the inhabitants were paupers 
dependent for a living on the charity t)f their neighbors. Although 
paupens were uuctpially distributed over England, the number was 
cnoj'mou.s' and tlicir plight atais nothing short of horrible, 

F,vcry^vhcl■c even those fathers and mothers who earned a fail' 
livelihood could see that their children had slight chances of 
getting along at all or of bettering their condition and tliat their 
families might easily fall into the great mass of pauperism. wSince 
most of the English land was monopolized by great landlords it 
was difficult for anyone to buy a farm; ancl the ovcrsupply of 
labor in the cities made competition for jobs an agonizdng struggle. 

Wtien the cry that clteap laud, even free land, was offered to 
immigranis in Amcj-ica rang through the streets of Engli,sh t(wns 
and cities and through the byways of the English countryside, it 
awalcened in the imagination of multitudes of nameless men and 
women a dream of liberty, security, and advancement such a.s had 
never before come to toiling ma.sscs in the Old World. Even the 
homeless and propcrcylcs's were stirred by news from some of the 
colonies that, if they would bind themselves to service for a term 
of five yeans, they wtmld receive at the end of their indenture at 
least fifty acres of land for their own. 

☆ 

Such were the Old World backgrounds for migration to 
America. It was in these circumstances, according to estimates 
from fragmentary records, that about 750,000 people, for one rea- 
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son or another or for many reasons, journeyed over the ocean 
between 1600 and 1770 to seek a way of life on this continent. 
Relatively few of them were from the permanent class of helpless 
English paupers created by the heartless eviction of peasants from 
the lands their ancestors had tilled; for paupets did not always 
have the energy or skills required for succc.ssful farming that made 
them desirable indentured servants. Approximately two thirds of 
the immigrants belonged to families al)ic to meet the cost of the 
journey and make a start of some kind in the ivew country. The 
other third, composed of indentured servants, although lacking in 
money or property, had .skills and talents which they could apply 
in making their way in a land of opportunity. 

The motives provoking men and women to brave the perils of 
the sea voyage in slow sailing vc.sscls overcrowded with passengers 
and to risk their lives and fortunes in a .strange continent, far from 
their native habitats, were no doubt various. But historical records 
justify such a summary as the following: 

A desire to get away from the devastations of the cmllcss wars 
and conflicts in Europe. 

A resolve to flee from the snatching and selling of men for 
seiwice in the armies of kings and princes constantly engaged in 
wars. 

A longing for an opportunity to find honest and honoral)lc work 
and create better homes for tlicm.sclvcs and their children. 

An eagerness to escape religious persecutions and to found com- 
munities in which they could worship God in their own ways, 
free from the domination of church and government uflicials try- 
ing to enforce conformity to other faiths. 

In addition to one or more of these motives, immigrants had 
a quality for which no name can be found. Countless men and 
women who lived amid the wars, persecutions, and poverty of 
the Old World and suffered from them as did the emigrants, 
stayed at home and continued to endure them. If the Old World 
backgrounds in tlacmselves had supplied the sole motives for mi- 
gration, then more millions would also have broken away and 
joined the voyagers bound for the New World. It follows, there- 
fore, that there was something in the spirit of the men and women 
who voluntarily made the break and migrated, a force of charac- 
ter not simply determined by economic, political, or religious con- 
ditions-a force that made them different from their neighbors 
who remained in the turmoil and poverty of the Old World. That 
something was a quality of energjr, enterprise, daring, or aspira^ 
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tioii that was to be a power in the course of American history, 
immediately and by transmission through coming generations. 

☆ 

The strength of the several motives for migration doubtless 
varied from immigrant to immigrant, from group to group. The 
assignment of specific wciglits to the motives is impossible. But 
among them a desire to win a larger religions freedom was widely 
acknowledged as significant and impelling by many immigrants 
and their dc.scendants. l^racfically all the immigrants were mem- 
bers of sonic church or adherents to some religious faith. I’hc over- 
whelming majority were Protestants— but Protestants who ob- 
jected, as much as Catholics did, to the faith and government of 
the Church of fsngland. On this point of objection Quakers, Bap- 
tists, Prcsbyierians, and Lutherans agreed in spite of their differ- 
ences on other matters. In any event, religious considerations en- 
tered into ilic founding and development of every colony from 
New Ilampshitc to Georgia. 

The early settlers of Virginia were members of the Church of 
England and it was the practices of their church which were to 
be observed in the colony. 7'his church soon became and long 
remained the F.stablishcd Cihurch of Virginia, supported liy taxa- 
tion. Ncvetdiclcss, in the course of time Ih'ofcstants of other de- 
nominations went: into Virginia though, theoretically, they had 
no legal right to be there. A few Catholics also found their way 
quietly into the Old Doniinioii and officers of the law merely 
winked at their prcscttcc. Thus a kind of toleration grew up in 
practice. Bur it was far from universal religious liberty and was 
often matted by persecutions fostered by the Virginia govern- 
ment and Ifstabfishcd Church. 

The neighboring colony of Maryland, often spoken of as a free 
refuge for Catholics persecuted in England, was in fact at the 
outset nothing of the sort. It is true that the first Lord Baltimore, 
who received the grant of land from King Charles I, was a Catholic 
in spite of the prohibitory English law, favored ami protected by 
the King. It is true that many Catholics from the British Isles were 
able to setde in Maryland and enjoy a high degree of religious 
liberty, although according to Eogush law Catholics were not 
supposed to cxi.sr anywhere under the EnglisJi Crosvn. But the 
second laird Baltimore, who on the death of his father started tlie 
settlements on Chesapeake Bay, was interested in more than a re- 
ligious refuge. He wanted to develop a prosperous colony by sell- 
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ing his lands to farmers, and lie invited Protestants as well as 
Catholics to migrate to Maryland. 

Within a short time the Protestants’ in Maryland outnumbered 
the Catholics and prepared to abolish the toleration that had 
quietly become a custom in the colony. To avoid a disruptive re- 
ligious conflict, leaders in Maryland arranged for the colonial as- 
sembly to pass, in i<)49, what is known as the 'rolcration Act. The 
term is inexact. It did not establish universal religious liberty in 
Maryland. It granted freedom of religious worship only to those 
who professed faith in Jesus Christ, thereby excluding Jews, un- 
believers, Deists, and Unitarians from the benefit of this freedom. 

In the case of the Massachusetts Bay Colotiy, religious alTairs 
took a course unlike that in Virginia or Miaryland. Although, like 
Virginians, the Puritans who settled on the bay were members of 
the Church of England when they arrived, they had wanted to 
alter some of its practices and soon they separated from it cnfircly 
in their new home. After the separation each town set up a church 
of its own, called Congregational, and taxpayers were required 
by law to support it. For a long time every voter in Massachu- 
setts had to be a member of a Congregational cluirch. 

Strenuous efforts were made to bar juimigranr.s belonging to 
other religious denominations. Dissenters and critics w!\o aji- 
peared among the Puritans were frowned upcai and .sometimes 
severely punished, executed, or exiled into the wilderness, In short 
Puritans came to Massachusetts to develop, among other things, 
religious liberty for themselves, not to establish an ideal of tolera- 
tion for all religions— a liberty utterly unknown as practice in the 
England they had left. 

The first English colony in America to grant genei-al religious 
liberty as a matter of law and principle was an offshoot fi'om iMas- 
sachusetts, at first called the Rhode Island and Providence Iffaiita- 
tions. k was not founded by settlers coming directly from England 
but by inhabitants of Massachusetts who rebelled against the teacli- 
ings and practices of Puritan preachers and magistrates. In 1636 
Roger Williams, ordered to conform or get out, fled with a few 
friends into the wilderness and founded the town of Providence 
at the head of Narragansett Ray, Two years afterward Anne 
Elutchinson, also outlawed by the Puritan clergy of Boston for 
her religious and general independence, took refuge with her com- 
panions for a while at Portsmouth on Rhode Island. 

Both R<jger Williams and Anne Elutchinson believed that the 
government should not force any form of religion by la^v tjn 
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iinyhody; that every person should be free to worship God ac- 
cording 10 his conscience. This rule of broad tolerance, extended 
to Quakers and Jews, was' retained in the Providence and Rhode 
Islaini plantations after all the townships were united in an inde- 
pendent colony— by a charter from Charles 11 granted in 1663. It 
made, Rhode Island unitpic among the cohjnics. 

No sucli general religious liberty was permitted in the second 
of] shoot from Massachusetts, the colony of Connecticut, founded 
ahour the same time as Providence. 'I'hc expedition of Puritans 
who l)uiit the towns of Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield in 
the (ionnecticut River valley was led by a preacher rightly deemed 
broad-minded for his time, Thomas Hooker. But neither he nor 
Ids companions accepted the liberal toleration proclaimed by 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutddnson. Lilcewise strict in their 
views of religious discipline under government control were the 
Puritans who made settlements at New Haven and other places on 
Long Island Sound. 

Before and after rlic two groups of towns were united in a sin- 
gle colony as Conned icut, undci' a charter granted by Charles 
11 in idrta, the Congregational Church was the established church 
in each town, and it remained so cstablislied by law through the 
Rcvohition down to 1818. Catholias, Prolc.stant dissenters of vari- 
ous kinds, especially Quakers, and even members of the Church 
of F'.nglnnd cncminfcrcd hosrility in Connecticut. Immigrants who 
were not Congregaiionali.sls in faith fikcrctl into the colony here 
and there bur full toleration and ct]uality were not accorded to 
thorn as a matter of priticij)lc and law. 

A wide, though not complete, religions toleration was adopted 
in Pennsylvania umicr the leadership of the Quaker proprietor, 
William Penn. By his faith Penn was comniittctl to the principle 
that religion is a matrer for the conscience of the individual and is 
not to be impnscil on anyl)ody by law and government officials. 
But from the beginning of his settlement at Philadelphia in t68a 
Fean opened his colony only to immigrants who professed belief 
in God. As a proprietor Penn, like Lord Baltimore, was eager to 
have immigrants settling in his colony, buying farms carved out 
of the land granted to him by tite King, and engaging in lucrative 
commerce, tn his (juest for .scttlci'.s he made special efforts to en- 
courage the migj'aiion of Scotch-Trish Presbyterians and German 
Protestants, as hardy folk with sldlls and crafts. 

Religious considerations entered into the rise and growth of 
Kttlenionte in other parts of America. It wa.s in search of freedom 
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for their form of religious worship as well as a livcliliood that the 
PilgTims, persecuted in England and for a time exiles in Holland, 
went to Plymouth in 1620. After the English seized the Dutch 
holdings in 1664 and renamed them New York, the practice of 
granting toleration to Protestants of all denominations svas foE 
lowed in New York, although the Anglican Church mus estab- 
lished in certain counties ol the colony as the ollicial church. 
Quakers and Preshylcrians took part in filling up New Jersey and 
a similar toleration became the general practice there. Under the 
Penn proprietorship the inhabitants of Delau-arc shared the almost 
unlimited religious freedom established by William Penn for Penn- 
sylvania. While the proprietors of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina were favorable to the Anglican Church, settlers (d various 
Protestant faiths, including French Huguenots, were wdcomed 
and allowed to worship God according to their creeds. In ( icorgia, 
founded as an experiment in philanthropy, a rule of religious lib- 
erty akin to that in South Carolina soon prevailed generally. 

As long as shipping' was controlled by companies anti propri- 
etors, it was relatively easy to keep people of “undesirable” 
religious sects out of 'any colony . But after ports anti inland tttwns 
were well developed, owners of ships \ycrc fairly free to make in- 
dependent voyages to America. Then colonial barriers crumbled 
and immigrants of all faiths found easier entrance into all colonies. 
Ship captains in search of emigrants who could pay their passage 
u'erc prone to disregard laws on religion or colonial I'cstrictions 
on the ingress of religious refugees. 

Indeed, to promote passenger traffic ship captains oll'erctl tt) 
carry over to America emigrants who had no money to pay their 
way, and collected the cost, with a profit, by selling the labor and 
skills of their passengers to employers for a term of years. Colonists 
who engaged these laborers were inclined to he more interested in 
strong bodies and stable characters than in the theological opinions 
of their servants. 

At all events, for one reason or another the religious restrictions 
that existed in the beginning slowly relaxed, in some places more 
than in others, but everywhere more or less. And it came aliout 
that the English plantations in America were inhabited only in 
part by men and women who adhered to the Church of Fmgland 
in religious faith. In an overwhelming majority, the colonists were 
Protestant dissenters from that church—Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Quakers, and members of other sects, do these 
Protestants were added a large number of German Lutherans and 
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a small number of French Protestants, or Huguenots. English and 
Irisli Catholics, no more fricndljr to the Church of England than 
Protestant dissenters, found their way into other colonies as well 
as into tlic more hospitable Maryland, 

In these circumstances no religious denomination was numeri- 
cally strong enough, had it been so disposed, to force a single form 
of the Christian religion on all the inhabitants, even though in 
some c()lonics people were required to pay ta.xcs to support a 
colonial church. Accordingly there prevailed in these American 
societies an amount of religions liberty hitherto unknown in Eng- 
land and in western Europe since the days of ancient Rome. Even 
Jews, severely oppressed nearly everywhere in the Old World, 
were able to find shelter from persecution in several seaboard 
towns and to erect synagogues in which to conduct their re- 
ligious rites. 

Throughout the colonies, thcrefot'e, in law or practice or both, 
a broad religious liberty was accorded to the people. But it was 
not universal i-cligious freedom. Nor were the American people, 
by 1776, prepared in spirit to approve that freedom as the law of 
the land. l-Iow do we know this? From the first state constitutions 
adopted after the break with Great Britain. 

With some exceptions those constitutions excluded Catholics, 
Unitarians, Deists, and Jews from the right to vote and hold office 
in the new state governments. Individuals, if free to choose their 
own forms of religious faith and woivship, had tt) remain otitsidc 
the pale of politics in ease they did not conform to the law of 
privilege. Protestant Christians almost monopolized the powers 
aitd offices of government in the states, 

Americans had gone a long way toward universal religious 
toleration by 177(5 but they had not conmieted the journey. In 
six cokmic.s— Virginia, Maryland, the two Carolinas, Georgia, and 
New York~thc Cihiirch of England was an official church under 
colonial laws. In three other colonics— Ma.ssachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Hampshire— the Congregational Church, supported in 
each town by ta.vadon, rcinamcd established as tlie official church. 
The Old World heritage of religious intolerance and persecution 
had been severely shat,tcrcd everywhere in America, even in the 
nine colonies with established churches, but many vestiges of re- 
ligious discrimination remained to be cleared away. 



CHAPTER III 


Laying Foundations in Agriculture 


The will or immigkants to separate themselves from the Old 
World was of course an impetus to rcs'cttlcment in the Nev^ 
World. But successful resettlement called for a still more positive 
force of mind and character. For shaping a new and secure life 
and creating societies in the wildernesses of a continent niorc was 
necessary than a feeling of revolt and scparati.sm. This operation 
required an exercise of intellectual prowess, manual skills, and iii" 
ventiveness— constructive abilities of a high oi’der. 

A few emigrants at the beginning of the sevenrecntli century, 
it is true, were lured by the original dream of ilic London Com- 
pany that gold and .silver for quick riches would be found in its 
territory. A year before the tiny settlement had been planted on 
the James River, an actor in the English metropolis had declared 
on the stage that the Indians’ dripping pans were of “pure golile,” 
that their “chaincs with wliich they chained up their stJ'ccLs were 
of massive golde,” that their prisoners were “fettered in goldc,” 
and that they “goe forth on holy days to gather ruliics and dia- 
monds by the seashore.” But neither m Virginia nor anywhere in 
the colonies were the English to discover, conquer, and loot Indian 
societies fabulously rich in rare treasures, such a.s the Spaniards 
had found in Mexico and Peru. So all the pioneers had to come 
down to hard earth and create the real wealth which was alone 
valuable for life-farms, houses, food, clothing, and all the material 
commodities necessary for the living of civilised people, 'I'hey had 
to cherish the values of a working society. 

In the new environment the pioneers confronted primitivc.s' such 
as they had never seen before. All along the shores from Maine to 
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Georgia were scat! creel tribes of native Indians ranging in degrees 
of social o]-gani/ation from niaranding nomads to mure or less 
settled communities engaged in practicing the economic arts of 
forest, stream, (icld, and domesticity. With the Indians the pio- 
neei’s entered into varied relations; from peace and friendship to 
treachery and massacre on both sides. 

iir terms of peace the newcomers sometimes bought lantls from 
the Indians, giving tliem in exchange such English goods as cloth, 
beatls, hoes, knives, axes, and other implements. For example, 
when Roger Williams founded his first plantation in Rhode Island 
in 163d, he displayed good will toward the Indians at once and 
bought from them the land on which he settled with his compan- 
ions. Sometimes colonial leaders, occasionally in connection with 
the purchase of laud, made treaties of amity with the Indians. 
William Penn, for instance, besides protecting the Indians of his 
colony from the rajvacity of white traders, made treaties of friend- 
slii]) with them which they faithfully kept, lly the marriage of 
John Rolfc to Pocaliontas, daughter of the warlike chief, Powha- 
tan, in 1614, pc:\cc was hixmjrbt to the setrkts of Virginia for eight 
years. More than once an English settlement was saved from sfar- 
varion by timely supplie.s of food furnished by neighboring tribes. 

From red Indians “the palefaces” recovered some of the primi- 
tive arts of survival which had been lost to the English since their 
own primitive times. Indian women were farmers, cooks, and 
practitioners of other domestic arts, and from them luiglish women 
learned liow to handle native foodstuffs, especially Indian corn, 
and provide nutritious meals. Indiair men also had their arts of 
hmitiitg, fishing, and woodworking, and from them English men 
acunircd various new skills which, cotnbined with their oxvn, en- 
abled them to make rapid progress in evcjy form of economic 
operation. A.s hunters adept in the ways of wild animals, Indians 
knew how to procure fish, game, and furs for their own people. 
By studying the hunting arts of the Indians and by tr.ading with 
them, white pioneers were able to get meat niore quickly and 
stocks of furs. 

Unhappily, relations with the Indians were not all confined to 
genial exchanges of arts and commodities. Human nature, red and 
white, also displayed cruelty and stupidity. From time inunemorial 
Indian tribes had fought among themselves, the warlike nomads 
preying upon, the tribes that tilled the soil, the settled tribes trying 
to defend themselves, tribes battling against other tribes for other 
reasons or without rationality. Under the thin veneer of thek 
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civilization the barbaric greed and brutality of inniimcrablc whites 
led them to rob, murder, betray, and try to enslave Indians. White 
traders sold them whisky and firearms and cheated tlicm in trans- 
actions over furs and the purchase of lands. Thus the whites in- 
cited retaliations even among Indians formerly di.sptjscd to be 
friendly. 

So sporadic brawls, local conflicts, and general wars punctuated 
the relations of whites and Indians all along the line from North 
to South and all through the years from the early tlays in Vir- 
ginia to the close of the colonial period. After die wliites had in- 
troduced the Indians to “fire water” and guns the fighting became 
more desperate and bloody as the years passed and as the frontier 
advanced upon the Indian hunting grounds. Nothing but stock- 
ades, militiamen, and eternal vigilance prevented the Indians from 
exterminating many of the early settlements and keeping the 
frontier constantly aflame. 

Besides encountering the strange aborigines, the first I’.nglish 
settlers found themselves in the presence of new and wide varia- 
tions of climate. In their old home they had been accustomed to 
a moderate temperature. Now they had before them a gi'eat range 
of climate from the cold coasts of Maine to the hot savannahs of 
Georgia, with all the gradations from the far North to the ilecp 
South. To the exigencies of these variations, all tlic immigrants, 
from the British Isles as well as the Continent, had to adapt their 
economy and ways of living. Wherever the colonists .set to work 
in clearing land for tillage, building houses, sowing and reaping, 
and producing the commodities required for living, they had Co 
take into account the conditioning clement of climate. 

The soil at their feet was likewise a conditioning feature of 
their life in America. It, too, presented variations, from the small 
fields in narrow valleys, the rocky ground and steep hillsides ol 
New England, through the broad and fertile valleys of the middle 
colonies, to the pine barrens, swamps, clay, and shallow loam of 
the deep South. Yet in every colony settlers could find land on 
which to produce all the grains, vegetaldes, aitd fruits for their 
staple foodstuffs and grasses for grazing of livestock. Nothing 
was needed to furnish a generous and diverse food supply from 
the cultivation of the earth except implements, skills, good man- 
agement, and hard labor. 

While the soil for the most part was favorable to multiform 
agricultural production, clay beds and quarries yielded bricks, 
stones, and marble for building purposes. Primeval forests pro- 
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vidcd additional means of a livelihood more abundant than that of 
workers on the land in England or Western Etii-npc. In every sec- 
tion tlic amazing array of trees ofl’ered matcj-ials for every kind of 
shelter irom (juickly constructed cabins to carefully built great 
manor houses, for baj'ns and workshops, for the malting of furni- 
ture and other household equipment, and for the output of staves, 
barrels, ami lumber to be shipped to England in payment of debts 
partly incurred by the purchase of the finer grades of manufac- 
tured goods. 

In the forests were also wild animals in a great variety, the furs 
and skin.s of which were useful for domestic purposes and profita- 
ble for export. In the forests was wild game for food— turkeys, 
deer, rabbits, and squirrels, for instance— and more meat and more 
kinds of meat could be procured than the plain peoples had ever 
enjoyed in the Old World, at first without asking the permission 
of any lord or gamekeeper or poaching secretly on private pre- 
serves. In the forests were nuts, berries, grapes, and other wild 
fruits available to agile climbers and pickens, aids to a balanced diet 
and free as the air. 

Moreover the rivers, brooks, pond.s, and lakes teemed with fish 
easy even for children to catch, while ofl’ the long coast were deep- 
sea fish accessible to profc.ssional fishermen. 

☆ 

Most of the immigrants who came to the colonics, rich and 
poor alike, knew more about agriculture than about any other 
practical art; and in turning to the creation of real wealth, by in- 
clination and necessity, they found ways and means of applying 
thi.s knowledge in okl and new forms. At home the English had 
been accustomed to the production of a few standard commodi- 
tics—a few grains, fruits, vegetables, and meats. In the colonies, 
owing to the variations in climate and soil, they were able to pro- 
duce new and .special crops. In many respects this very fact had 
decisive inllucnccs on the bi'anchcs of agriculture which the}r de- 
veloped, on types of commodities entering into the trade with the 
mothcj' countiy, <111 the growth of wealth in America, and on the 
social characteri.stics of the several regions from Maine to Georgia. 

Besides possessing extraordinary resources for the food, cloth- 
ing, anti shelter required in daily living, the South from Maryland 
to Georpia had climate and soil especially suitable for the raising 
of certain staples which supplemented the agricultural economy 
of England, provided cargoe.s for English vessels, and business for 
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English merchants. First among these staples was tobacco. While 
Virginia was still an infant settlement the rai.sing of tobacco be- 
came almost a mania. 

Zeal for tobacco production quickly .spread all along the South- 
ern coastal phiins as new colonies were founded and a.s supplies 
of indentured white laborers and servile lahoi'crs— Negro slaves— in- 
creased. Planters gathered great fortunes from tobacco and the 
prospect of larger fortunes led them to push into the imerior even 
up into the foothills. News of the pro.spcnly to he woji by to- 
bacco growing stimulated the immigration of capitalistic planters 
and merchants ever ready to handle cargoes. 'I'obacco planters 
became land speculators and engrossers of small freehold plots. 
Until the eve of the American Revolution, Southern riches resteil 
lai'gely on this crop. 

A second Southern staple from which flowed new wealth wa,s 
rice. The settlement near Charleston, South Carolina, founded in 
1672, was little more than ten years old when it was discf)vcrcd 
that rice could be grown luxuriantly in the swampy lands of the 
coast and along the rivers. In favorable years planters could make 
as high as a forty per cent return on their capital invested in ri('C 
fields and slave labor. Here, too, was a .staple which England and 
European countries did not produce and hence it furnished a 

E rofitablc article of export for -which there %vas a large demand. 

etween 1713 and 1724 exports of rice through Charleston rn.se 
from 300a barrels a year to 124,000 barrels. As the death rate of 
slaves in the rice .swamps was high, rice production fo.stctctl the 
importation of slaves and furnished business for Briti.sli and New 
England shippers, adding to their wealth. 

Near the middle of the eighteenth century a tlrird staple W3,s 
added to Southern economy— indigo, Thj.s wa.s a prccioii.s dycMu/f, 
one of the most important until the rise of modern chemistry, and 
indispensable to the English textile industry. I'hc .successful pro- 
duction of this staple was due to the perseverance of EhV.a Lucas, 
who in her youth took over the management of three plantatioos 
orvned by her father, then governor of Antigua, 

Securing indigo seeds from her father in the West Indie,s, Miss 
Lucas tested them on her own land. Previous attempts by others 
had been failures, but by persistence she demonstrated that crops 
could be produced successfully in South Carolina. Indigo grown 
on one of her plantations served as a -w'edding dower when she 
married Chaides Pinckney, of Charleston, in 1744. Pinckney en- 
couraged his neighbors to go into the btisiness, Four years later the 
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British Parliament voted a bomtty of sixpence per pound to pro- 
ducers. With this aid and a fair price in England, planters could 
make a profit ranging from thirty lo fifty per cent a year. So 
valuable did indigo become that small cubes of it were used for 
money during the Revolution when all forms of paper currency 
became worthless. 

Far to the North, in New England, climate and soil confined 
colonists' to the production <rf agricultural commodities practically 
identical with tiiosc which could be raised in England. Moreover 
the narrtjv' valleys, rocky hills, and stony yet often fertile land 
were unfavorable to the establishment of plantations or great 
lairdctl estates of any type. 'I 'here were, in truth, many extensive 
land holdings in parts of New England, especially in early days, 
but there was available no cheap and adequate supply of labor by 
which they could ho tilled with large profits to owners. Besides, 
New England tvas peopled mainly by yeomen used to owning and 
tilling small farms and by farm laborers eager to get possession of 
land in their otvn right. 

So in rc.spcct of agriculture New England became a region of 
small holdings on which farming families produced for their own 
use neai'ly all the commodities necessary to a comfortable living. 
Although iron, salt, some fools, and finer cloths, if any were 
bought, had to come from rite towits, practically everything else 
was grown or made on the farm. Life on such farms was hard- 
toil from sun to sun. Out of it came no large accumulation.s of 
wealth or cargoes of grain, flour, or meat for export. Yet it yielded 
a high degree of cconotnic well-being and freedom from depend- 
ence on the fortunes of British commerce. With it went a spirit 
of impatience at most form-s of official control from above which 
interfered with the emtrse of farm and community affairs. If New 
Faigland agiiculturc produced no great riches lor English mer- 
chants or inve.stors, it did produce wealth for the support of a 
large farming population, sturdy, educated, and owing neither 
rents nor obeisance to overlords. 

In the middle coloniCvS between New England and the South, 
agriculture took other forms. The soil, more level and fertile than 
that of New England, was adapted to the prodnetion of similar 
erop.s on a larger scale, but the clipiato was not favorable to the 
establishment of iilantations for raising tobacco, rice, or indigo in 
tire Southej-n style. There were many great estates in New York, 
tilled by tenants under terms akin to feudal bondage. Landlords 
and spccnlatons-Dufch, English, and American-managed, by in- 
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vestment, chicanery, and corruption, to engross from one half to 
two thirds of the land in the colony. Enormous holdings, com- 
parable in si/c to great plantations in the South, were in the liands 
of a relatively few families, for example, the Van Rensselaers, the 
Van Cortlandts, the Schuylcrs, the Phillipses, the Beckmans, the 
Livingstons, and tlic Morrises. 7 ’he estate of the Beekmans em- 
braced 2i|o,aoo acres, that of the Van Cortlandts 140,000 acres, and 
the holdings of the Van Rcnssclacrs about Albany no less tlian 
700,000 acres. 

Often the landed families of New York combined agriculture 
vdth shipping and merchandising, sometimes by iitrerniarriagc. 
For instance, Frederick Phillipsc, a rich Dutch landlord of the 
Fludson Valley, while traveling .at sea on a packet line operated liy 
Margaret FTardcnbrocck, a Dutch landowner and incrchanir, was 
captivated by her personality and cntcrpi'isc. Soon aftcrwanl, in 
1662, they were married, and united in a single household land- 
lordism with zeal for commercial undertakings. While l''rcdcrick 
looked after his estates and later engaged in shipping so irregularly 
that he was charged with being involved in the pir;i( ical activities 
of Captain Kidd, Margaret attended princijtally to tegular mcr- 
candle undertakings and proved to be “a very desirable busines.s 
pai-tner,” 

After New Jersey was taken from the Dutch in 16(14 turned 
over to English proprietors, efforts were made to create large 
estates there. The proprietors themselves engaged In land specula- 
tion, established titles to huge areas in their (nvn naiuc.s, and in 
their eagerness to sell land in large blocks carved o\it many hold- 
ings of considerable size. But the inhabitants of New Jersey, e, spe- 
cially of the western part, almost rose in lU'ins against this land 
policy. Even the proprietors came to s'cc, at least dimly, that to 
increase the popidation and wealth of the colony provision must 1)C 
made for selhng, even giving, land in small plots to actual settlcr.s 
prepared to cultivate them. 

In Pennsylvania the proprietor had the right, like the proprietor 
of Maryland, under his charter, to lay out and soil great estate:;, 
manors, in his colony and he did in fact lend some encouragement 
to great landlordism. But most of Pennsylvania was divided into 
farms that could be tilled by their owners aided only by one f)r a 
few extra laborers, if any. Furthermore large tmmber.s of pioneers 
simply settled on the frontier without asldng the permission of 
Penn or anybody else. Thus farming on a small or moderate .scale 
became the general rule in Pennsylvania agriculture. 
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With agriculture the population of all the colonies hecaiue self- 
sustaining as regards food products; and by the tens of thousands 
fiu-niers grew prosperous, as prosperity was rated, in tilling their 
own soil; not rich in gold coins or paper claims, but secure in real 
wealth— houses, barns, stock, tools, and all the means of com- 
modious living. The great areas of level land in the middle 
colonies, free from stones and covered by a fertile topsoil, enabled 
them to pi\)dncc a surplus of grains, beef, pork, and bacon for 
export. T hus they could pay for imported manufactui-cs and en- 
ter into competition with British agriculture in re.spcct of its 
principal staples. 

Inasmuch as even the planters of the South usually combined the 
production of foodstuffs, for their slaves and for their own use, 
with the raising of special staples for the British market, all the 
colonies were, therefore, soon independent of the Old World with 
regard to these primary essentials of living. There were few if any 
landlords in New England as rich as the largest Southern planters; 
but from New York to the bordens of Virginia there were land- 
lord.s who could vie in wealth with the greatest Southern planters. 
Indeed as the soil on the coastal plains of the South was worn 
down by intensive cultivation and returns from tobacco raising 
dinhnislicd, the relative position of landlords in New York and 
Pennsylvania improved. 

☆ 

Closely connected with the agricultural pursuits was domestic 
mamifacturing in the strict scn.se of that phrase— making things by 
hand at home, 'fhi.s was especially true in the colonics north of 
Maryland which produced no great staples that were not also 
produced in Great Britain. Southern planters did rai.se crops, such 
as tobacco, rice, and indigo, that did not compere with British 
agriculture and could therefore be readily exchanged for British 
manufactured goods, .since those crops were desired by British 
buycr.s. But from Pennsylvania northward and in all the back- 
country regions farming 'familie.s, having no such staples to sell to 
English merchants, had to make many things themselves or go 
without them. And countless families refused to be deprived of 
necessities and comforts of a inanufactimecl kind. Many men and 
women among them were Jacks-of-all-trades, meaning “artists in 
living," and they made living an art by their domostic manufac- 
turing, Even great planters in the South established workshops on 
their estates in which commodities for household use, for supply- 
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ing slaves, and for other purposes were manufactured out of 
materials at hand. 

The extent to which manufacturing combined with agriculture 
could go was represented on tiic estates of RobcJt Garter, of 
Virginia, the grandson of a rich planter, colonial olllccr, land 
speculator, and businessman in Virginia. Garter’s land luilding, 
including his family seat in Westmoreland County, embraced 
about 70,000 acres (his grandfather had owned some 300,000 
acres) and his slaves numbered moi'c than five hundred. Besides 
raising tobacco and other agricultural produce, he maiiitaiued 
many shops on his properties for making cloth and salt, grinding 
grain, baking bread, and working iron. Agriculture and niauulaC" 
turing he supplemented by selling goods as a merchant, lending 
money at interest like a banker, and sending ships to and fro carry- 
ing goods. At his great mansion, so large that it took twenty-eight 
fireplaces going full blast to warm it in wintettime, Carter whiled 
away his leisure hours with balls, music, reading, and dinner 
parties. Yet, with the aid of overseers and superintendents, and hi.s 
wife’s co-operation, he managed to hold all his agricultutal, manu- 
facturing, and trading enterprises together and keep them in suc- 
cessful and profitable operation. 

On farms and plantations from New Hampshire to Cleotgia 
men usually made and repaired farm implements— plows, sletls, 
wagons, and hoes. Out of furs and skins they made shoes, liats, aiui 
caps. Out of wood they fashioned furniture, churns, .spinning 
wheels, and looms. Where wrought iron was available they manu- 
factured nails, shovels, and chains. At the .same time women gen- 
erally turned their skills and wits to making cloth, tugs, soap, 
candles, bedding, coverlets, tablecloths, and garments. They also 
operated processing plants, in which bread was baked, meat was 
packed, fruits and vegetables were dehydj'atcd and preserved, ;uui 
butter was churned. 

As a rule the products of home workshops were used on the 
farm or plantation but in time women developed an industry 
which turned out goods for community and colonial markets. 
With flax for linen at their command and, in the Northern 
coldnies, wool from sheep, they set to work .spinning and weaving 
with such vim that their output soon alarmed British merchants, 
who wanted the textile markets free for their own manufactures, 
While most of the cloth produced by women, at their homes was 
coarse in quality and used mainly for “working clothes,” the finer 
linens and woolens compared weE with the grade, s offered by 
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Bricisli tncrchaiitb. As time went on women so improved the textile 
art tlrat they made it possible for Americans to clothe themselves 
well, if not in the finest goods, and to achieve a high degree of 
economic independence in one primary line of manufacturing. 

☆ 

i'’or the development of agriculture and domestic manufactur- 
ing, an al)undant and increasing supply of labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, was furnished by the migration of free whites and in- 
dentured white laborers and the importation of Negro slaves. On 
the small farm owned and operated by the freehold family, the 
Imsband, wife, and children diel all the work in fields, forest, work- 
shops, and the house. At harvest time and on other special occa- 
sions, the family might have the co-operative help of neighbors in 
return for similar labor, but it carried the main burden of its own 
self-supj)ort. 

After crossroad settlements and villages arose as centers for 
stores and craftsmen who made things on order, the farm family 
could be relieved fj-om certain ta.ste at home by exchanging 
farm pi’oduce tvith the smith or woodworker for “odd jobs” or 
mamifactui'cd goods. As colonization proceeded, itinerant artisaas 
—tinkers, .smilhs, weavers, bakers, tailors, and carpenters— wan- 
dered from community to community and worked for their board, 
lodging, and payments in coin. Yet even in the most populous of 
the rural regions there was little specialization. The farm family 
•sujiplied most of the labor for agriculture and domestic manu- 
facturing. 

On the larger farms of the North the labor of the owner and 
his family was often supplemented by the labor of one or more 
indcnturctl servants. Such a servant was a person bound by con- 
tract to work for an employer ft)r a terra of years, ranging from 
four to seven as a rule, in return for board, lodging, and clothing, 
and some gift or gifts cm the expiration of the service. Adany men, 
women, anti childrcit kidnaped by gangsters in Great Britain or 
taken from prisftns were shipped over against their will for sale 
into scrvitutlc. Bur nearly all indentured servants were immigrants 
who had freely chosen their hard lot in the hope of eventual ad- 
vantages. They preferred this choice to remaining' in the Old 
World where they could either find no work at all or had to toil 
all their lives with no prospects of more than subsistence wages. 

In all the colonics from early days there were indentured 
servants, mainly farmers but often household workers and crafts- 
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men. Although the number was small in New F.nglmid, it wa.s large 
in Virginia and the niidcllc colonics. Eighteen yearn aftei- the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607 more than one third of Virginia’s 
inhabitants were indentured servants. During the closing years of 
the seventeenth century more than one third of all (he immigrants 
in Pemusylvania were of this class and the proportion did not de- 
crease for a long time. 

After they had finished their term of service indentured scrvaiKs 
were free to make their way as best they could. 'I'hose \vho were 
skillful, industrious, and fortunate either acquired farms of their 
own in the neighborhood or went west to the frontier to settle on 
new land. Or, if they were especially ingenious in the crafts, they 
went to the towns and set up shops for themselves or foimd em- 
ployment with merchants and master craftsmen. At all events no 
stigma of servitude rested upon them and, as far as the law was 
concerned, they could and often did rise to gooti fortune and 
even honors in their colony. The fact that they had started near 
the bottom put no bar agaimst their advauccinent. Although thou- 
sands of servants, on the e.\'piration of their indciitiires, joined the 
“poor whites,” South and North, the great majority of tUeiit 
merged with the population of farmers and attisans anti shared 
their labors and advantages as free citizens. 

In an entirely dillercnt position were the Negroes imported 
from Africa and sold into bondage. As early as 1619 Negroes were 
brought to Virginia and soon slavery became an cstal)lishetl insti- 
tution under the law. Before many years it spread to all the 
colonies, and by 1770 about one sixth of the entire population were 
Negro slaves. 

In the North, however, climate, soU, and types of agriculture 
made slavery on a large scale unprofitable; and, eompatativcly 
speaking, the proportion of Negro slaves remained small. In the 
colony of New York, for example, where it was high, it amounted 
to about one seventh of the populatioit at the end of the colonial 
period. On the other hand the climate, soil, staple crops, and 
plantation system of the South favored the use of slave labor, 
White bond servants were often intractable, their terms of service 
made them impermanent laborers, and the mo,st enterprising 
among them valiantly struggled to get land for themselves as soott 
as they became free. Negro slaves by contrast had to work for 
their masters as long as they lived and could be bought in great 
nunibers as the slave traffic increased. Only by slavery, planters 
insisted, was it possible for them to expand rapidly the cultivation 
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of the soil and make profits in large amounts. At all events, two 
thirds of the inhabitants of South Carolina were slaves at the close 
of the colonial period, and along the Southern seaboard the labor 
of Negroes undci'Iay the wealth and power of masters. 

By such means in the great rural resettlement the colonists were 
able to build up a strong agricultural economy that long continued 
to be the principal basis of American security. At the end of the 
colonial age at least nitic tenths of the people, from New Hampshire 
to Georgia, lived on the land and produced for themselves the com- 
modities necessary to a good, if often simple, Hving. A few thou- 
sand great landlords. North and South, grew rich on tenant and 
slave hibor and lived luxuriously. But the overwhelming majority 
of the white people belonged to families that owned, frequently 
under mortgage it is true, small farms and worked with their own 
hands in fields, forests, farmhouses, and little shops. 

Their life was toilsome, no doubt, but by their mode of living, 
their self-supporting economy, and their spirit of independence 
they made a rural order dilfercnt from the Old World orders of 
tenantry, feudalism, and serfdom. In self-sustaining industry, 
character, and love of their freedom, they formed a body of 
working ]>eoplc such as had never appeared before in the history 
of Westoru civilization. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Rise of Commerce mid Industry 


Running along with the development of autonomy in agriculuu-e 
was the promotion of commerce and industry. Although five 
population in the colonial age continued to be predominantly agri- 
cultural, the character of American life, the evolution of Amcricait 
society, and the total power of American economy, as it garlvereil 
force, represented a combination of agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. 

From the beginning of colonization, commerce was integrated 
with agriculture. It carried over the sea ccriain raw materials of 
the colonies and brought back from England tools and otlvcf 
finished commodities that increased the productivity of agricul" 
ture and raised the standard of rural life. It .speeded up live circula- 
tion of commodities within and among the colonies, giving outU'W 
to surplus domestic manufactures and acquainting the peojde tvf 
each section with the people, customs, and economic activitie.s of 
other sections. Besides pouring conimoditic.s into commercial 
channels, indusuy evoked the energies of local enterprise, enabled 
Americans to produce many lands of things hitlunto imported, 
and demonstrated to discerning persons the immense potcntialit.ic.s 
of American resources. Together, commerce and industry per- 
mitted the accumulation of large capitals in American hands, de- 
creasing dependence on British investvms. 

The promotion of commerce was an essential clement of the 
mercantilist policy under which the English government operated, 
and was among the purposes of the companies and proprietors that 
led in colonization. A provision of the Virginia charter issued in 
1606 granted to the London Company special privileges in trade, 
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by layitig heavy duties on the coniiiicrcc of outsiders, English and 
foreign, and turning tire revenue into its treasury for a term of 
years, T'o meet the cost of the expedition that brought the Pilgrims 
to Plyniouth in 163.0, a large sum was borrowed from Einglisb 
capitalists and the debt could only be paid by gathering in articles 
of commerce, such as fish and furs, which could be sent back to 
England. The royal patent of i68i constituting William Penn 
proprietor of Pennsylvania also gave him the right to build harbors 
and docks for commercial purposes and to lay customs duties on 
goods “to be laded and unladed” at such ports and places. If 
colonization was to he profitable to English investors, cargoes had 
to he provided for the return voyages of ships that transported 
inunigrants and their goods to America. 

T'hc early newcomers to America were under obligations to 
look about for objects of commerce almost as soon as they landed. 
The first ship which deposited settlers in Virginia carried home 
a carg(j of wooden staves prepared for it under the direction of 
(faptain jotm Smith. Limil)cr and its by-products became com- 
modities for export from Virginia before settlers in that colony 
learned to produce, cure, and pack tobacco. 

☆ 

].jOng before any colonies had been started, English sailors had 
embarked cm large-scale fishing off the coasts of Newfoundland, 
aird the early explorers had excited English interest in this businc.ss 
by glowing reports of haddock, cod, mackerel, and whales in un- 
limited quantities in the waters of that region. The Pilgrims at 
Plymourli tmd the Puritans at Alavssachusetts Pay, shortly after 
their arrival, began to build small boats and send out fishing ex- 
peditions. In time Boston, Salem, Marblehead, and a few other 
towns became busy ports for the fishing industry; and all clown 
the coast I'tshing became a source of lucrative trading. 

Besides fiimi.sliing; supplies to American markets, fishermen 
cured and packed huge quantities for export. But the English 
themselves wete extensively engaged in this industry, and Ameri- 
can fishennen had to seek ocher than Britisli marlcetii. They found 
them principally in IT-ancc, Portugal, Spain, and the West Indies. 
On the basis of this exchange ;ui immense husinc.ss was built up. 
The fish shipped to Spain, for example, were exchanged for citrus 
fruits and sjiccie, and the specie wa.s used to pay for Itnglish manu- 
factures. Tire fish sent to the West Indies were traded for sugar 
and specie; a pare of the sugar went to the colonies and another 
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part, with the specie, went to England to pay debts and buy manu- 
factures. 

With particular doggedness the fishermen of New England 
turned to whaling. At first they concentrated their efforts largely 
in the waters ofT Newfoundland, but in time they pti.shcd their 
cntcrpri.se all over the Atlantic, using the ports of New Bedford 
and Nantucket a.s their chief l)ases of operation. 

So extensive were their whaling voyages and so daring were 
their undertakings that Edmund Burke, when in 1775 he tvarned 
the British Parliament agaitist “ill-considered” tampering with tlic 
strength and independence of Americans, paused to give a 
dramatic picture of their whaling industry; “Took at the manner 
in which the people of New England have of late carried on the 
whale fishery. Whilst we follow them among the tnmlffing moun- 
tain.s of ice, ;uk1 behold them penetrating into the dcc])c.sr frozen 
recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits, whilst we arc looking 
for them beneath the Arctic circle, we hcai‘ that tixey have pierced 
into the opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the antip- 
odes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of tlie South. . . . 
Nor is (he equinoctial heat more discouraging to them, than the 
accumulated winter of both the poles. 

“We Imow that whilst some of them draw the liitc and strike 
the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude, aitd 
pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Rrazdl. No sea but 
what Ls vexed by their fisheries. No climate that j.s not witness to 
their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity 
of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of F.ngllsh enter- 
prise, ever carried thi.s most perilous mode of hard industry to the 
extent to which it has been pushed by this recent people; a people 
who arc still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood.” 

Although the British at home caught plenty of fish for tlicm- 
selves and took relatively little from American e.vporrcrs, they 
were short of one prime raw material which the colonies had in 
abundance— timber. They had cxltaustcd many of their fore,st 
areas in building houses, shops, and ships, and in supplying char- 
coal for their iron indu.strics. British shortage of timber wa.s thus 
an opportunity for the colonists and they made iiaste to meet it, 
Almost at the outset of settlement they had to cut dowm trees in 
clearing land for cultivation and they saved many choice logs- 
especially oak, pine, and walnut-for shipment to England. 

Within a few years little sawmills were built along the streams 
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and rivers, and enterprising merchants began to produce lumber 
in various forms for the English market. New England, New 
Vorlc, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina became the main centers 
of such undertakings. 

In time Americans were supplying fini.shed and semifinished 
timber jiroducts for local, intercolonial, and English markets, such 
as masts and spars for ships, shingles, and staves for barrels and 
casks. By developing the lumber industry Americans were enabled 
to discharge debts in England, buy English manufactures, ac- 
cuimdate profits for new investments in colonial lands and business 
adventures. 

Furs and skins furnished another immensely profitable group 
of articles for commerce. For some time they were readily pro- 
cured by colonists near their settlements or from Indian hunters 
who brought them to the very doors of houses, as soon as they 
learned tliat they could exchange otter, mink, bear, fox, beaver, 
and deer fun; or skins for beads, mctallmives, hoes, hatchets, cloth, 
and trinkets. Able to buy furs for so little and sell them overseas 
at erioniious prices, white traders reaped golden rewards from 
this business. Fanners could supplement agriculture by gathering 
in fvirs without giving much time to it. Nor did they need capital 
for the easy fra flic;. While .settlers clung to the shores and forests 
still stood at the back door.s <jf cabins, dealing in furs was a simpler 
transaction than the catching and selling of fish or the cutting and 
.shipping of lumber. 

But as forests were cleared for farming and settlements pushed 
inland, the fur business became more restricted for farmers who 
were not located on the frontier. Now organized enterprise 
steadily pressed into tlic collecting and bundling of furs for ship- 
ment. Monopolies of the trade in certain regions M'cre sought and 
.sometimes obtained by pcnsonal initiative or through government 
grants. Among the Dutch, who preceded the linglish as settlers 
111 the Hudson River valley, fur iaH)nopolie.s were rich prizes over 
which merchants and officials waged many a lusty contest. 

INcn in favutablc circumstances hunters, woodsmen, and trap- 
pets who roamed the frontiers freely in search of furs were finally 
at the mercy of fur merchants wlio usually Jlxcd the prices at their 
own pleasure. As tlic frontier was pushed westward and forests 
were cleared, the fur business needed ever larger amounts of 
capital to pay for scouting and the maintenance of trading stations 
in the far liackwoods. So the traffic in furs gradually became 
highly organized and tended to concentrate in the hands of a few 
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merchants, British and Aincricmi. By the close of the colonial 
period competition between them for mastery over this trade 
often broke out in political quarrels at colonial capitals and in 
London. 

☆ 

With the expansion of agriculture and comntcrcc, creating and 
enlarging markets, opportunitic.s widcircd lor the use and sale of 
.ship.s, iron products', and other comnioditic.s that were not supplied 
by domc.stic manufaemrens. Indeed the colonics wejr still very 
young when independent' manufacturing industries sprang up in 
the neighborhood of farms and plantations, especially in the 
North. Three industries attained First rank; .shipbiiihling, iron- 
working, and flour milling. 

So abundant in the colonics were ship timber and naval store.s, 
including tar, that shipbuilding soon became an important busi- 
ness. Being British subjects, Americans enjoyed the hendits of 
British navigation laws; ships built in the colonies and manned by 
Americans belonged to the merchant marine of tlie mother 
countiy and had the same rights in the shipping l)usinc.ss. And 
special circumstances favored American shipbuilding. It was 
cheaper to build vessels in the colonics, where materials were 
abundant, than in England, for the English had to import a large 
part of their ship timber and naval stores. I'hc vapid growtli of the 
fishing industry also made a local demand for ships. 

In response to these opportunities and needs, shipyards sprang 
up all along the coast, especially north of Maryland; a lucrative 
industry gave employment to ship carpenters and yielded prolits 
to investors. Before long Americans 'were building ship.s as stout 
and swift as any that sailed the seas. 

In its turn shipbuilding spurred other indu;)tric.s, particularly 
the production of ship timber, tar, chains, rope, anehor.s, and nails, 
Now there was a demand for ironworking on a .scope larger than 
that needed for making the few types of agricultural implaticntS 
then in use. 

Here again the state of things in England had to be considered. 
The English had iron ore in abundance and their iron indu.st:iy had 
reached a high stage of development. But they used charcoal for 
smelting ore and were exhausting their local wood supply. On the 
other hand, Americans had iron ore in almost cvciy ct^lony and 
their charcoal sources were practically unlimited. 

In these circumstances English interest called for the importation 
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of pig, or rough, ii'on to be transformed in English foundries into 
finished products f(tr English usage and for export to the colonies. 
I'lic Americans could, of course, supply the pig iron to English 
merchants. Jliit they also had skill for working iron into products 
ncct'ss;iry to their own agriculture and industry and could ap- 
proach sclf-stiflicicncy in that line. 

lixjti ore was discovered by the first settlers in Virginia and they 
sent a large quantity of it to England in 1608. Within a few ycax.s 
they were smelting ore and working iron in the colony and might 
have gone far tvirit it if tobacco raising had not proved to be a 
tjuickcr way of making large profits. Puritans also early unearthed 
iron ore. by 1(544 Massachusetts had an ironworks in operation. 
In the other New England colonics and in the middle colonies 
the discovery of iron deposits was quickly followed by the build- 
ing of furnaces for ore smelting and mills for hammering, rolling, 
and slitting iron. 

At the middle of the eighteenth century American ironmasters 
were making iron products of nearly every kind-ch.ains, anchors, 
guns, kctrle.s', axes, knives', nails, iron bars, and pipes. For fine iron 
products, such as the best cutlery, needles, and carpenters’ tools, 
the colonies depended largely on imports from England. But the 
arts of iron manufacture were being .steadily improved; so steadily, 
in fact, that Ih-iiish merchants grew worried over American com- 
petitiort in the colonial market. 

Flour aiul lumlicr milling industries ro.se and flourished as agri- 
culture and sbiplmildiug advanced. Right at hand was wood for 
water wheels and mills, and hard stone ft)t millstones. Almost 
cver3wvherc streams I'ushing down to the sea could be used for 
power. With the increase in the production of grain for home 
consunq-ition, the crude labor of poundirig, grinding, and bolting 
wheat, corn, and rye in domestic shops became so burdensome 
that fanners wclcoihed the release front it. As tlic export of grain 
from the middle colonics enlarged, merchants saw a cliancc to add 
to their profits Ity substituting flour in battels for the shipment of 
grain in the ra^v state. Very earljf the demands of shipbuilding 
outran the supply of lumber which could be sawed slowdy by 
hand, and as prospering colonists prepared to move from log 
caltins to frame honscs local needs for lumber and shingles were 
multiplied. 

So on the streams from New I-latnpshire to Georgia, mills were 
built to process grain and .sw logs into various types of lumbef. 
Sometimes the two processes were combined at a single mill; often 
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they were separated. In Pennsylvania enterprising flour millers 
barreled their flour for shipment anti even erected shops for baking 
bread and manufacturing the famous hardtack biscuits .served to 
sailors on naval and merchant vessels. 

☆ 

From the farms and plantations, from the gathering of ratv 
materials, from the ironwork.s, from mills for grinding gi'ain and 
sawing timber flowed a .swelling stream of various commodities to 
be marketed in the colonics or abroad and c.'cchangcd for colonial 
or British manufacturc.s‘. Here were c.xpanding opportunities for 
specialized merchants and shippers. Often, if not usually, the mer- 
chant was a shipowner, and combined the busincs.s of liuying and 
selling with the business of transporting. But whatever the form of 
operation, American commercial enterprise had a spacious i healer 
in which to distribute goods and accumulate gains. At home it 
could use the coastal waters and navigable streams penetrating 
interior regions. Before it was the Atlantic Ocean, touching all the 
ports of Europe and Africa, as well as those of (Ircat Britain. 

As the population of America ro.se— from about 300,000 in 1700 
to about 2,500,000 in 1770— trade and shipping were cMendccl. In 
the beginning most of this businc.ss was in the hands of mcrchaute 
resident in England, who operated personally or through agent, s in 
the colonies; but it was not long before Americans entered into a 
vigorous competition with them. Colonists could build and navi- 
gate .ships, as well as keep accounts and handle ctmnnercial trans- 
actions. What Was to hinder them from gathering more and more 
of the business into their own hands? As events proved, nothing 
could. 

Five main avenues of trade were open to American mert'liants 
and shippers. One branch of their commerce vnis with Croat 
Britain. Another was with European ports— French, Spanish, and 
Portuguesc-in ceitain commodities. A third was with the British 
West Indies and, often illegally, with the French West Imlies, 
Intercolonial trade also flourished from port to port along the 
Atlantic coast and from point to point along the navigable rivers 
reaching into the interior. In prosecuting the slave trade, mer- 
chants and shippers, particularly from New England and New 
York, visited the shores of Africa and carried away cargoes of 
Negroes for the plantations of the West Indies and the vSouth and 
to supply the smaller markets of the Northern c()Ionic.s. When 
wars were raging-frequently the case in the seveutccntli and 
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eighteenth centuries-shipowners could embark on privateering, 
sometimes akin to piracy, and prey upon French, Dutch, or 
Spanish commerce. 

With the Avcalth garnered from transporting goods was thus 
comlnncd the loot of commercial wars. When George III ascended 
the throne in 1760 American merchants and shippers in the great 
colonial ports were numerous enough, rich enough, and powerful 
enough to vie with tlic stoutest merchants of Bristol and London. 

☆ 

The development of commerce and industry encouraged an 
increasing immigration of workers who specialized in the several 
crafts, including shipbuilding; and in the course of time the 
line between purely domestic artisans and industrial mechanics 
became sharper in the rural districts and very definite in the towns. 
At the end of the colonial period the colonics thus had an im- 
portant, if small, body of industrial workers engaged solely in the 
manufacture of goods for the markets. 

Carpenters, masons, smiths, and woodworkers were among the 
earliest immigrants in the seventeenth century. Some were free- 
men. Others were indentured sciwants. With the rise of .ship- 
building, ironw'orking, flour milling and other industries, the 
stream of anisans, free and indentured, swelled in size, though it 
was never large enough in the opinion of business enterprisers in 
the colonies. Workers from the British Isles, fl'om Germany, 
Molland, Sweden, Switzerland, and France crowded the incoming 
ships and playotl a vital part in the building up of industry, com- 
merce, and the standard of living. 

Besides regular workers competent in using wor)d, stone, and 
other materials for the construction of simple buildings and the 
mannfacttirc of articles necessary to a conmiodious living, there 
were in all the colonies designers and artisans of special and higher 
skills. Among them were architects, woodcarvers, silversmiths, 
wheelwrights, potters, pewterers, and makers of giasswai’e, watches, 
leathcrwarc, coaches, and cabinets. 

After the rir.<)t years of pioneering were over, architects began 
to design and erect fine mansions for great landlords and mer- 
chants, stately buildings for public purpose.s, and handsome 
churchc.s for religious worship. So solid, beautiful, indeed c.N:quisitc, 
was much of their work that it became the pride of discriminating 
colonists and their descendants. In the designing and making of 
elegant furniture, objects of glass, panels for walls and doors, 
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mantels, carvings for cornices and porticoes, iron gates and grills, 
silver ornaments of tableware, masters of such arts could satisfy 
fastidious taste and at the same time supply markets with goods at 
prices which enabled even small farmers, storekeepers, and me- 
chanics to incorporate some refinements into their simple ways t)f 
living. 

☆ 

Out of the economic activities of numberless men and wotnen, 
white and black, especially out of the export and import trade in 
all its branches, developed specialized centers of settlement on the 
seacoast and at favorable points on inland waters. By idpo the 
foundations of flourishing cities had been laid at Boston, Newport, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. According to careful 
estimates, the population of the.se towns at that time was as fol- 
lows: 

Boston, founded in 1630, 7000. 

Newport, founded in 1639, 2600. 

New York, founded as New Amsterdam in 1625, 3900. 

Philadelphia, founded in 1682, 4000. 

Charleston, founded in 1672, iioo. 

On the cve of the Revolution in 1774, Philadelphia, serving a.s 
a leading port of entr)^ for immigrants and for the shipping of 
surplus produce from a great hinterland, had foi-gcd to tlie top. 
With almost 40,000 inhabitants, it stood first in population and was 
second only to London among the cities of the British Lmpirc. 
Boston had about 20,000 inhabitants; Newport 12,000; New Yorlt 
between 25,000 and 30,000; and Charleston about hj,ooo. Except 
in the case of Boston these were only estimates but, however out 
of line on one side or the other, they corresponded roughly to 
the facts. 

Among other growing centers of ti'ade on the coast or inland 
were Salem, Providence, New Haven, Perth Amboy, Baltimore, 
Richmond, and Savannah. Among the minor totvns, as yet Jittlc 
more than overgrown villages but increasing in size, were All)any, 
Princeton, Trenton, Gcj-mantown, Lancaster, Annapolis, Norfolk, 
and Wilmington in North Carolina. Although tlie populatiojt of 
all the cities having more than 8000 inhabitants was less than three 
per cent of the total population of the colonics, their importance 
in wealth and as centers of economic, social, political, and intellec- 
tual activity outweighed the mere number of their inhabitants. 

☆ 
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Of the total wealth produced by ail the economic activities of 
men, women, and children in all the colonies from ycai' to year 
between 1607, the founding of Virginia, and 1774], on the eve of 
the rift Avith Orcat Britain, no official' census was ever taken. Nor 
were any figures recorded from which more than the roughest 
guesses could be made. I'hc first census taken by the United States, 
in 1790, gave only the population- 3, 17 2, 000 whites and 700,000 
Ncgroc.s. Of this population, according to reckonings by family 
iiamcf!, 75.2% were English, Scotch, and Scotch-Irish in origins; 
3.7% South Irish; 8.7% Germans, and the rest Dutch, Swedish, 
French, and miscellaneous. 

Although no economic census was taken in colonial times, two 
well-established facts indicate that the annual output of wealth was 
immense and on the increase. It was great enough to provide the 
main support of the rapidly growing population, particularly 
witli regard to tlic primary staples of living, and a surplus for ex- 
port. 'That the output wa,s rising swiftly was disclosed by figures 
for the trade with Great Britain. In his address to the House of 
Commons iit 1775 0 « Conciliatim with America, Edmund Burke 
presented the following table: 

The whole export trade of England, including that to 
colonics in lyo.). £6,309,000. 

Export to the colonies alone [including Canada and the 
West Indies] in 1772 £6,024,000. 

Well could Burlcc exclaim: “The trade with Anierica alone is 
now within less than .€500,000 of being equal to what this great 
commercial nation, England, carried on at the beginning of this 
century with the whole world!” 

The exact amount of the English export to the thirteen Ameri- 
can colonics was nor .sepanated in Burke's figures from the trade 
wdth Canada and the British West Indies; but there was no doubt 
about its magnitude. No longer were the Americans puny colonists 
almost wliolly dependent on Great Britain for capital, primary 
supplies, and manufactures. They had built up on this continent 
a great .society and provided for it an economic underwriting of 
um]Ucstionable strength. What was more: they saw extraordinary 
chances for the expansion of their enterprise and were determined 
to take advantage of them. 
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Growth of Social and Intellectual Autonomy 


Whatever may have been the visions of English kings who char- 
tered companies and granted patents to proprietors for the pur- 
pose of founding colonies in Atncrica; 

Whatever may have been the intentions of the eoutpanics and 
proprietors wiio planted settlements; 

Whatever may have been the dreams of the Tfnglislt leaders who 
hoped to see a New England established beyond the sea; 

Whatever may have been the hopes of immigrants who acquired 
great estates and became mighty landlords or turned to com- 
merce and became rich merchants able to compete with the most 
powerful merchants of Imndon; 

Whatever may have been the aspirations of the men and women 
engaged in tilling the soil and building up domestic manufactures, 
or of the artisans devoted to developing industries and creating the 
refinements of living; 

However much of the Old World heritage the itumigrants 
brought with them to the New World; 

There were from the beginning social and intellcctnal tend- 
encies which reinforced the separatist qualities and energies tiiat 
had led to migration and worked in the direction of consolidation 
and autonomy in the colonies. 

Giving form and force to these autonomous tendencies were 
certain elemental facts-pn America emigrants from blnglaild did 
not reproduce the whole social order of England-king, lords, 
established church, and peasanuy with no hope of owning landj 
Nor did they reproduce the whole intellectual outlook of England. 
Neither did they begin anew, from primitive origins, the; history 
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'if civiliziilioa in flic Old World and thus start repeating that 
history as it had been from the days of savagery. The overwhejnj- 
ing- majorihy ol dtc_cmigraiirs to America, from the early years to 
the do.se or the colonial period, were dtssenters from the_Church 
of Faiglmid, whcther_thcy;_wcrc Engfisfp Scotchj_Frc_n.ch,_or Ger- 
jnan. No less opposed to that religious cstahlishmcnt were the Eng- 
lish and Irish Catholics who foutid refuge in the colonics, Respite 
claims to ari.stocratic origins made by proud descendant.s, the over- 
whelming majority of the emigrants to America were from the 
“middling orders”- agricultural, mercantile, and artisannAnd for 
their activities in America, whatever the ambitions anef hopes of 
any or all the immigraitts, there were two conditioning material 
realities which helped to shape their fortune.s— a virgin continent 
vast in extent and resources, and three thousand miles of water 
separating them from the world they had left behind. 

Helping to sustain autonomous tendencies and strengthen them 
as they developed were, first, the tpialities of the immigrants a.s such 
and, second, the knowledge and ideas acquired from the Old 
World, out of which they came, and modified for their purposes, 
in the cour.se of colonial evolution. TJiis truth wits firmly gra.sped 
by Mercy Otis Warren, herself a colonial, born at Barnstable, 
Mas.sachuscri.s, in 1718 and long a resident of Plymouth. “The first 
emigrations to North America,” she wrote, “were not conipo.sed 
of a strolling banditti of rude nation.s, like the first people of most 
other colonics in the history of tlic world.” On the contrary, she 
declared, speaking out of direct knowledge: “The early settlers in 
the newly tIi.scovered continent were as far advanced in civilizii- 
tion, policy, and manners; in their ideas of government, the nature 
of compacts, and the hands of civil union, a-s any of their neighbors 
at that period ainoitg the most polished nations of Europe.” While 
recognizing that vices of Europe had also come with virtuc.s, Mrs. 
■Warren maintained that “the progre.ss of everything had there 
[in America 1 been remarkably rapid from the first settlement 
of the country. Learning was cultivated, knowledge disseminated, 
politeness and morals improved, and valor and patriotism 
clterishcd, in proportion to the rapidity of her population.” 

The qtialiric.s of mind and character to which Mrs. Watren 
referred were abundantly illustrated in the little colony of 
Plymouth, founded in j6zo. Two outstanding leadens among the 
Pilgrim-s were Elder William Brewster and William Bradford. 
Brewster was the son of a local bailiff and postmaster in Yorkshire 
and had spent some time at Cambridge ’Umversity io his youth. 
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His libraiy, as a biographer has said, “proves him to have been 
well read in history, philosophy, and religions poetry and shows 
that he continued to buy books throughout his life.” Rradford, 
brought up in his youth 'to follow the plow, was a self-educated 
man of wide learning who, in his intellectual exploratiotts, rea<l 
among other books the Relntblic by Jean Rodin, lu'cnch writer on 
government and socicty—a critique of Plato’s idealistic and com- 
munistic theories. Both Brewster and Bradford displayed (jualities 
of statesmanship, if in a small community, in dealing witli lawless 
and discontented men who made grave troubles for the l^ilgriins 
before and after they landed. 

do Massachusetts Baj^ during the early years, came more than 
one hundred graduates of Cambridge and Oxford universities. 
John Winthrop, the first governor of that colony, was the son of 
a lawyer and had studied at Cambridge. Roger Willianis, who, in 
rebellion against the government of Massachusetts Bay, fovtudetl 
a freer community ad Providence, belonged to a mci'cantile family 
of London, had graduated fx-om Cambridge with luinor.s, and %vas 
a philosophic thinker of humanist inclinations. Some rtf ihc later 
colonists, notably Charles Carroll, born in Maryland in 1737, were 
educated at the best Catholic institutions in Europe. Among the 
leaders in all the colonies were men who had .studied law at tixe 
Temple in London, or theology, xiatural phihxsopliy, the cla.ssics, 
medicine, and other branches of learning at the best institutions in 
Great Britain, on the Continent, or in both jxlaces. 

From first to last colonial women in large numbens W'CX’C well 
educated— though not in universities. Anne llutchixxson, evicted 
like Roger Williams from Boston for licr indcpentleace of mind, 
was the daughter of a Pm-itan clergyman and wife of a well-to-do 
merchant, a mother of fourteen children, kuowtx f<vr her learning 
and the vigor of her intellect~the reason for her eviction. Anne 
Bradstrect— ancestor of Oliver Wendell Holnics and Wcttdel! 
Phillips— who arrived at Massachusetts Bay in 1630, was the 
daughter of Thomas Dudley, deputy governor under V\hnthrop,, 
and the wife of Simon BradsU'cet, a graduvitc of Cambridge. Eight 
tutors had been employed by her parents in starting her eVlucation 
and the poetry that she composed in America displayed her 
familiarity with Raleigh’s History of the Worlds with Plutarch, 
Usher, and contemporary French literature. In every colony •were 
numerous women of English, Dutch, Huguenot, and other na- 
tional origins who had been trained in tlve classics and modern 
literature— women of the planting and professional circles, women 
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of the great landed and mercantile families. And a stream of hired 
tutors in the prosperous families maintained this standard of the 
proprieties for sons and daughters. 

☆ 

As the spi'awling and widely separated settlements grew into 
populous and orderly colonics, social and intellectual changes of 
weighty Jiicaning for the future took place. In every colony mem- 
bers of the classc.s drew together for social and intellectual inter- 
course and formed permanent ties of customs, manners, and views. 
In the South the planting and merchant families led in this con- 
centration; generally, in the North, clerical and merchant families 
took the leadership; in New York and Pennsylvania landlord, mer- 
chant, and professional families were preeminent. 

In every colony intermarriage strengthened the social ties of the 
respective communities and intercolonial marriages fortified the 
enlarging sense of continental solidaj'ity. As generation succeeded 
generation, memories of family l)onds with tlie Old World grew 
dunmer and sentiments of attachment to the here Mid now deep- 
ened in their hold upon the minds and hearts of the people. Also, 
among small farnict.s and mechanics, increasing density of popula- 
tion was accompanied by multiplying points of contact, and by 
opportunities for intermarriage and concerted thinking and action 
relative to common interests. While in many respects these classes 
wci'c at times in conflict in their coninmnities, in other respects 
they had common ideas and grew accustomed to think of them- 
sclve.s as Americans. 

☆ 

Among the problems which marked the evolution of the Ameri- 
can mind was the question of the pcnnanence of the social system 
in each colony at each period of its development and the place of 
that system iii the greater British society of which it was a political 
and economic part. Was this social system impervious to changes 
under the impacts of changing social facts and ideas? Was it to be 
defended through thick and thin against encroachments from be- 
low and within, and against encroachments from Great Britain- 
social as well as economic, religious, and political^’ If its perma- 
nence was to be secured, by whom was the feat to be accomplished 
and under what idca.s and declarations? 

Arrayed on the side of permanence for the patrician features of 
the inherited social system was the congenial association between 
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royal governors and proprietors or their agents and the lords of 
land and tr'ade. At imitation royal courts in the capiials of royal 
and proprietary colonies social preferment was given to the 
colonial upper classes and it deepened their aflection for “the 
seasoned culture” of the British social order deemed the best and 
safest of all social orders. This relationship was dual: it strength- 
ened ties with the mother country and confirmed loy alty to a social 
hierarchy in America, At such courts were formed centers of 
resistance to the turbulence of popular demands for a break with 
the fixations of the class structure in the colonics and the class 
domination of British rule. 

The fine mansions of royal governors and proprietors or their 
agents were matched or surpassed by the mansions of the wealthy 
planters and mcrcliants. To dwellers in such mansions mutual 
hospitality was extended. The menial services recpiired for lavish 
entertainments were performed, alike for the governors and the 
governed, by servants, indentured, free, or slave. Similar raiment 
of fine woolens, silks, and laces gave distinction to the upper 
circles. The same manners, customs, and pretensions tightened the 
cords of unity between British and colonial “aristocrats.” 

If a royal governor or proprietary agent and liis retinue of subor- 
dinate officials asserted high prerogatives, though llainboyatitly, 
many of the colonial courtiers accepted the asscjtion as a part of 
British security and their own security within the aristocratic 
political and social system. When Governor Thomas Boone, 
shortly after his arrival in South Carolina in 1761, installed in his 
mansion ar Charleston a woman who was not his wife the gentle- 
men of Chaj'leston accepted his invitations as a necessary recogni- 
tion of his privilege and their security, though the ladies boycotted 
his dinners. 

Of the wealthy planting class that sought permanence in the 
order of special privilege, yet without servility to a royal gov- 
ernor, William Byrd II, of Virginia, was a pungent example. I-jc 
was the grandson of a London goldsmith and the son of an Kng- 
lisliman who had amassed a great fonune in Virginia a.s a tobacco 
planter, merchant, slave trader, and land speculator. Inheriting 
that fortune, he established liis family at Westover, not far from 
Jamestown. He had spent some time in England, studying law at 
the Temple and malting friends in the ruling circles there. On his 
large estate at Westover, Byrd lived the life of a leisured country 
gentleman in a magnificent dwelling famous throughout the 
colony for its size and elegance, its splendid furnishings, and its 
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exceptionally large and well-selected library, the largest private 
library in Virginia if not in all the colonics, containing about four 
thousand volumes. 

For the struggling pioneers on the Carolina border Byrd de- 
veloped a strong contempt, evident in the diary which he kept and 
in other rvtiiings. If his scorn for the small fanners who labored 
with their own Ivands in Virginia was Ic.ss, he was determined that 
they should submit to government by gentlemen. For his own 
rights and property he stood up like a landed warrior. When the 
royal governor, Alexander Spotswood, tried to establish a high 
judicial court filled with his own appointees, Byrd went to Eng- 
land anrl protested with success to the Board of Trade. It was 
tyranny insufferable, in his opinion, for a governor to choose 
judges with power “to determine concerning not only the lives 
and liberties, but also concerning the whole estates” of the Vir- 
ginia gentlemen. 

A similar attitude toward an aristocratic order— permanence and 
conformity— was illustrated in Massachusetts, before and after it 
became a royal pi'ovince in i6gi, by a contemporary of Byrd, 
Samuel Scwall, a rich merchant and public official of that Northern 
colony. Scwall w'as tlie grandson of an English merchant. After 
graduation from 1 harvard College he entered upon a mercantile 
career in wdiich he augmented the family patrimony. Like Byrd 
he was an omnivorous j-eadcr and kept a diary, besides writing on 
various subjects. 

"When Massachusetts lost its independence and was compelled to 
bow before a royal governor, Scwall accepted the new system and 
wrote in defense of it. He f)nce said that it was “intolerable” for 
“private pcj'sons to pi'int reflections and censures on the highest 
acts of government.” Though he objected to gross corruption in 
politics, he declared: “I w'as for upholding Government whether 
in or out of it.” As Vernon Farrington has said of Sewall in his 
volume, The V.olomal Mmd; “He desired no innovation in church 
or state; established forms answered his needs and filled the meas- 
ure of his ideal. 'Flic existing system was approved by all the re- 
spectable people of the community; there was everything to gain 
in upholding it.” 

While the conservatism of Byrd was tempered by a will to resist 
oflicial interference with his personal interests, and the conserva- 
tism of Scwall rejected supine acceptance of corruption in govern- 
ment, that of Jonathan Boucher went to the extreme of advocating 
servile obedience to duly constituted authorities, British and Am- 
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erican. Boucher, the son of a poor English schoolteacher, arrived 
in Virginia in 1759 and soon afterward was ordained a clergyman 
in the Anglican Church. For a time he preached in Virginia and 
then moved with some of his slaves to Annapolis, Maryland, where 
he served as rector of Saint Anne’s. 

To restive Americans Boucher taught this doctrine: “Obedience 
to Government is every man’s duty, because it is every man’.s in- 
terest, hut it is particularly incumbent on Christians, because it is 
enjoined by the positive commands of God.” If government is mild 
and free, Boucher argued, the people must be grateful; if it be less 
liberal than it ought to be in reason, “still it is our duty not to dis- 
turb the peace of the community, by l)econiing refractory and 
rebellious subjects, and resisting the ordimrnces of GadJ’ In the 
sermons and writings of Boucher conservatism reached its pin- 
nacle. 

☆ 

Had the order of things which Byrd, Scwall, Boucher, and men 
of their type defended been unchanging and nuchallcnged, the 
conformity which they taught might have been indelinilely ac- 
cepted. But that order had been and wa.s changing; it was chal- 
lenged by hard facts and by bold advocates of change. Tn h-ngland 
the rapid growth of the mercantile class in numbers and wealth 
was weakening the hold of the old landed gentry and clergy on 
English govermnent and policy. In the colonies where land was 
abundant, no class could monopolize all of it as the landlord.s of 
Virginia and the Hudson River valley were inclined to engross 
the land of their regions. On the frontiers freehold farmers who 
worked with their oum hands were increasing in numbers and 
evolving ideas of their own. 

Nowhere were the class lines absolutely rigid. Many, if not most, 
of the Southern planters had sprung from mercantile or farming' 
families of England and new merchant immigranns were ri.sing 
into their class. Fanners and artisans in the North were embsu'k- 
ing on careers as merchants, lawyers, or clergymen. Indentured 
servants, as they worked out their terms of service, were becoming 
freehold farmers and winning elections to colonial legislatures, 
even in Virginia. 

In other words a leveling of individuals and families proceeded 
rapidly in the colonies soon after the first scttlcmcms -were planted. 
According to Voltaire, “History is full of the .sound of ■wooden 
shoes going upstairs and the patter of silken slippers coming down- 
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M-airs.” Ill Great Britain and Europe thih process— or its reverse- 
filled the seventeenth and eighteenth’ centuries with tumult and 
revolution. In the colonie.s wooden shoes seemed to be climbing 
up the stairs steadily as farms and industries multiplied and as com- 
merce expanded. 

In no way was the process better illustrated than in the case 
of indentured white servants. After their term of service expired 
some of them were able to climb the social stairs by marrying into 
already prosperous families. Others were able to get land by out- 
right jiurchase or on mortgage or merely by going to the frontier 
and .settling down upon it as “squatters.” Indentured artisans and 
merchants’ clerks, by the hundreds, went into industry or trade 
for themselves as soon as they were released from their obligations 
to those who had houglit their labor. In the seventeenth century, 
it is estimated, at least 100,000 servants rose from bondage to free- 
dom. Adany, no doubt, continued to be laborers on fanns or in 
towns, hut thousands cither acquired land or an established posi- 
tion as craftsmen or merchants; and occasionally they became 
planters' or clergymen. 

Generally .spcalcing, this leveling up process, which intruded 
upon the order cherished by landlords and merchant, s of patrician 
temper, South and Nortlt, went on quietly, but at times it was ac- 
companied by disturbances' bordering on revolution. Mutterings 
appeared early. In the very cabin of the Mayflower^ as it rode in 
the harbor of Plymouth, some of the members of the Pilgrim band 
made “discc)Utchtcd and mutinous speeches” and thi’eatened that 
they “tvould use their owu liberty” when they landed. Such mut- 
tcrings had soraethiug to do with the decision to draw up the 
Mayilcjwcr Compact binding the Pilgrims to that plan of govern- 
mcnl . 

Nearly everywhere independent pioneers and indentured work- 
ers made trouble by running off to the frontier, building homes of 
their own in the wilderness fringes of the colonics, and demanding 
from the older communities protection and equal rights in colonial 
government. In Virginia in idyd frontier discontent with the 
policy and actions of the royal governor broke out in a rebellion 
led by Nathaniel Bacon; it was only suppressed, after a long 
struggle, by desperate measures on the part of the governor. Dur- 
ing the .spring and .summor of 1766 farmers and tenants of great 
landlords in the Hudson River valley raised “the great rebellion” 
against the exactions of landed monopolists and were not put down, 
until troops had been called out against them. 
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The leveling np process as facts and ideas controverted the sys- 
tem and ideas of government which Byrd, Scwall, and Bonclicr sup- 
ported in their conformity to upper-class law and order of the 
British type. With the steady increase in the number of small 
farmers the representation of farmers in colonial legislatures grew 
in strength and the very basis of government was cxumiitcd by 
inquiring minds in the colonics. On what did govcM-mueat rest— 
the prescriptive rights of Icing, lords, clergy, anti mercliants.^ 

No, said John Wise, of Ipswich, Mas.sachu.sctts, in 1717. Wi.sc 
was the son of an indentured servant, born in 1652, while many 
founders of the colony were still living. Educated at 1 larvard 
College, he entered the Congregational ministry. As a young man 
he resisted the attempts of the temporary royal govetnor, F.dmund 
Andros, to impose taxes on the people ’of his town, was arrested, 
tried, convicted, and put under bonds to keep the peace. Bur after 
Andros was ousted and until his death in 1725 Wi.se battled for 
popular rights. 

With reference to government. Wise took the ground that 
“democracy” is “the form of government which the light of na- 
ture docs highly value, and often directs to as most agreeable to 
the just and natural prerogatives of human beings. . . . The 
natural equality amongst men must be duly favored. . . . govern- 
ment was never established by God or nature, to give tine man a 
prerogative to insult over another. . . . The end of all good gov« 
ernment is to cultivate humanity, and promote the happiness of all, 
and the good of every man in his rights, his life, liberty, c.suate, 
honor, etc., without injury or abuse to any.” In effect, as eatly 
as 1717, John Wise rejected the very basis of government liy 
privileged classes then defended in England and the colonic.s l)y 
conformists in State and Church. 

A few years after John Wise died a son was born to Joseph and 
Mary Baker Allen, at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1 7 3 8 , 1 'hey na med 
him Ethan. It is said that he was preparing to enter college when 
the death of his father threw upon him the bttrdcn of fending for 
himself. After serving in the French and Indian War, he went to 
the frontier of New FIampshire,_to the region soon to he known 
as Vermont, where he engaged in land speculation and .fanning. 

Somehow, .somewhere, Allen learned to read and write and ac- 
quired the habit of reading books. Writing liutobiographically 
about his reading, he said: “Ever since I arrived at the state of man- 
hood and acquainted myself with the general history of mankind, 
r have felt a sincere passion for liberty. The history of nations 
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doomed to pej-pctnal slavery, in consccpicncc of yielding up to 
tyrants their natural-born liberties, 1 read with a sort of philo- 
sophical horror; so that the first systematical and blocjdy attempt, 
at Lexington, to enslave America, thoroughly clcctrilied my mind, 
and lolly deierniiiied me to take part with my country.” 

Whether the leveling process went on silently or amid uproar, 
it was accompanied ity “subversive” ideas no less definite and 
positive than the conventional ideas expressed by Byrd, Sewall, 
Boucher, and gentlemen of their school— ideas of a different type, 
based not on theological mandates or the mere legal rights of IXng- 
lishmen. While yeomen of New Jersey were waging a ten-year 
conflict between 1745' aitd 1754 against the claims of great land- 
lords, they uttered provocative doctrines. “No man,” they de- 
clared, “is naturally entitled to a greater proportion of the earth 
than another,” and land “was made for the equal use of all.” By 
what tight then coxild any person claim the ovmer.ship of land? 
Their answer to this question rested not on existing “law and 
order” but on what they called “natural justice.” A person may 
appropriate land, they contended, “by the improvement of any 
part of it lying vacant”; and after a man has thus Ijcstowcd his 
labor upon such a piece of land, it cannot afterward be taken away 
from him, “without breaking thro’ the rule of natural justice; for 
thereby he would be actually deprived of the fruits of his in- 
dustry,” 

☆ 

In the young colonial societies where the majority of the people 
belonged’ to freehold farming families and where class lines, though 
marked, were so fluid that Birmer indentured servants could and 
did ri.so to memliership in legislative as.scniblies, radical sentiments 
and ideas respecting life and labor, differing from those in England, 
gained in force. In the mother country, where land was limited in 
amount and all privately owned, most workers on the soil were 
tenants' or day laborers on the estates of great landlords; and the 
social lines between the upper classes and the roas.scs of the people 
were sharply drawn. Essentially true was an old couplet, even if 
there was something Ironical in it: 

God bless the sqvire {Imidlord'l mid his relations, 

And keep us all in out proper stations. 

To the majority of American farmers and aitisans, who had no 
fixed “station,” sucli sentiments were not only unreal but offensive. 
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To American merchants they were equally objectionahlc. Amer- 
icans by the hundreds of thousands, amid diderent circum- 
stances, held tenaciously to other views of themselves, their op- 
portunities, and their duties. And as the colonies grew older— more 
populous, more self-sustaining in agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry-intellectual leaders formulated American doctrines into a 
systematic program of thought about American allairs. 

In their searching, thinking, speaking, and writing, these intel- 
lectual leaders touched upon every major rheme tliat imcrcsted 
reflective colonists and had a bearing on their growth in economic, 
political, intellectual, and moral jrower. 'They raised aiul answered 
in their tvay at least four fundamental questions: What is the 
origin of human government and by what right tlocs one set of 
men make laws for, arid govern, all the rest of the people? What 
is the place of the colonists in the British Empire anti what tights 
do they and should they enjoy as British subjects iu America and 
primarily as human beings? What arc the sciences, aits, and op- 
portunities of commerce which will promote the ccoimniic and 
social welfare of the American people? What, after all, arc the 
great ends of human life and how may men anti women best at- 
tain them? 

To these questions in one form or another American mituls 
directed their attention and gave answers wliich in sum inatlc up an 
American ideology that clashed with the ideology n{ the British 
governing class and their allies in the American colonies'. TIic na- 
ture of this great American inquiry and the duty of Americans to 
pursue it were cloqucntl):" described by John Aclams iu 1765: 

“Let us dare to read, think, speak and write. liOt every ordci' 
and degree among the people rouse their attention and animate 
their resolution. Let them all become attentive to the grounds and 
principles of government, ecclesiastical and civil. J.cC us study the 
law of nature; seai’ch into the spirit of the British constitution; read 
the histories of ancient ages; contemplate the great cxam|)lcs of 
Greece and Rome; set before us the conduct of tvuv own British 
ancestors, who have defended for us the inherent rights of man- 
kind against foreign and domestic tyrants and usurpers, against 
arbitrary kings and cruel priests; in shore, against the gates oTcarth 
and hell. 

“Let os read and recollect and impress upon our souls the views 
and ends of our own more immediate forefathers, in exchanging 
their native country for a dreary, inhospitable wilderness. ]..ct us 
examine into the nature of that power, and the cruelty of that op- 
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prcssion, which drove them from their homes. Recollect their 
amazing fojtitude, their bitter sufferings,— the hunger, the naked- 
ness, the cold, which they patiently endured,— the severe labors of 
clearing their grounds, building their houses, raising their provi- 
sions, amidst dangers from wild beasts and savage men, before they 
had time or money or materials for commerce. Recollect the civil 
and religious pinnciples and hopes and e.\pcctations which con- 
stantly supported and carried them through all hardships with 
patience and resignation. Let us recollect it was liberty, the hope 
of liberty for themselves and us and ours, which conquered all dis- 
couragements, dangers, and trials. . , . 

“Let the pulpit resound with the doctrines and sentiments of 
religious liberty. Let us hear the danger of tlu'alldom to our con- 
sciences from ignorance, extreme poverty, and dependence, in 
short, from civil and political slavery. Let us see delineated before 
us the true map of man. Let us hear the dignity of his nature, and 
the noble rank lie holds among the works of God, —that consenting 
to slavery is a sacrilegious breach of trust, as offensive in the sight 
of God as it is derogatory from our own honor or interest or 
happiness,— and that God Almighty has promulgated from heaven, 
liberty, peace, and good will to man! 

“Let the bar proclaim, ‘the laws, the rights, ihe generous plan 
of powcj-’ delivered flown from remote antiquity— inform the 
world of the mighty struggles and numberless sacrifices made by 
ouv ancestors in defense of freedom. Let it be known that British 
liberties arc not the grants of princes or parliamcirts but original 
rights, conditions of original contracts, arc coequal with preroga- 
tive, and coeval with government; that many of our rights are tn- 
herent and esscittial, agreed on as maxims, and established as 
preliminaries, even before a parliament existed. Let them search 
for the foundations of British laws and government in the 
frame of human nature, in the constitution of the intellectual 
and moral world. 'There let us see that ti'uth, liberty, justice, and 
benevolence, are its everlasting basis; and if these could be re- 
moved, the superstructure is overthrown of course, 

“Let the colleges join their harmony in the same delightful con- 
cert. Let every declamation turn upon the beauty of liberty and 
Virtue, and the deformity, turpitude, and malignity, of slavery and 
vice. Let the public disputations become researches into the 
grounds and nature and ends of government, and the means of 
preserving the good and demolishing the evil Let the dialogues, 
and all the exercises, become the instruments of impressing on the 
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tender mind, and of spreading and disd'ibudng lar and wide, the 
ideas of right and the sensations of freedom. 

“In a word, let every sluice of knowledge he ojicuclI and set 
a-flowing. The encroachments upon liberty in the reigns oi the 
first James and the first Charles, by turning the general attention 
of learned men to government, arc said to have produced the 
greatest number of consummate statesmen vdiich lias ever been 
seen in any age or nation. The Brookes, Idamptlcns, Vanes, Scldens, 
Miltons, Nedhams, Harringtons, Nevilles, Sidneys, Lockes, arc all 
said to have owed their eminence in political knowledge to the 
tyrannies of those reigns. The prospect now hcforc us in Amer- 
ica, ought in the same manner to engage the attention of every 
man of learning, to matters of power and of right, that we may be 
neither led nor driven blindfolded to irretrievable destruction.” 

The business of making these inquiries into fundamentals of in- 
tellectual and social life was not monopolized hy any stnall class of 
persons. It was carried on, as John Adams urged, hy “every order 
and degree among the people”— by multitudes of people in hojues, 
taverns, churchyards, town meetings, and at crossroads stores; by 
men and women of humble origins and occupations as well as by 
those who enjoyed the advantages of leisure and higher education, 
Yet four groups of persons led the great inqitest into American 
rights, duties, and problems: clergytncn, lawyers, physicitins, and 
publishers and publicists. And all mcmljcr.s of these gtoups had 
audiences to hear what they had to say or to read what they wrote 
in pamphlets, books, and newspaper articles. Furthermore, in 
homes, in secondary schools, and in colleges, i'rom generation, to 
generation, new leaders were given the rudiments of learning upf)n 
which to build in carrying on inquiries and formulating answers. 

Primarily charged with the care of souls, clergymen devoted 
themselves mainly to religious affairs. But then, as ever, no dear 
line was drawn between the things that belonged to God and the 
things assigned to Cae.sar. The Anglican Church, a state church in 
England and in several colonics, was associated with English poli- 
cies of state. But the immense majority of the colonists belonged to 
dissenting and non-conformist denominations, Early in the history 
of New England, the Puritans became independente in religion 
and Etontly resisted all encroachments by the English Crown and 
Church. Presbyterians objected with equal vigor to the doctrines 
and methods of the AngUcan Church and insisted on having liberty 
for their faith and wor.ship. Besides, many of them had suffered 
under English legislation directed against their economic interests 
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in their old hcnic in tire north of Ireland and had carried to the 
colonics piercing remembrances of that experience. Baptists and 
Quakers had undergone persecution in England and strove against 
any tightening of the English grip on the rchgiou.s life of the 
colonics. 

Outside the Anglican communion, accordingly, tlic clergy were 
concerned with increasing the dissidcncc of dissent, educating their 
flocks in dissidcncc, and fortifying non-con forniity. While their 
sermons and writing.s were largely theological, many clergymen 
were interested in all the great qucstion.s of human rights, govern- 
ment, and social duty raised in the growth of American economy. 
They preached on such sulqccts to congregations from one end 
of the colonics to the other. They taught their doctrines in the 
schools over which they presided and wrote pamphlets for general 
circul.ation. 

The eighteenth century had not advanced far when lawyers 
began to dispute the intellectual preeminence of the clergy. In 
the carl^ stages of settlement there was little business for lawyers 
and dislike for their profession existed in many circles. Throughout 
the colonial period, in fact, Puritan divines were inclined to look 
down upon them as a lower order of human beings. When, for 
instance, the Reverend William Smith learned that his daughter 
was inclined toward mandage with John Adams, he was distressed; 
for young Adams was not only the son of a ditt fanner; he was 
also a lawyer. On principle, the Quakers were oppo.scd to lawyers; 
they insisted tliat disputes axnong members of the meeting should 
always he settled by private negotiation. It was in Virginia and 
South Carolina that latvycrs were first heartily welcomed and 
given high standing in the best society. 

Yet as the colonics approached maturity, lawyci’s were promi- 
nent everywhere in the cities from Boston to Charleston, and 
were scattered around in the inland regions. In New England the 
litigation connected with comnicrce had become too complicated 
for field-stump and corner-store justice. In Philadelphia, where 
Quakers were growing worldly, lawyers flourished and were fa- 
mous throughout the North for their learning, shrewdness, and 
boldness. At Williamsbm-g and Charleston, the Bar was crowded 
by distinguished attorneys. 

Lawyers, if intellectually enterprising, were more than students 
of law and government. Engaged in litigation for their clients, 
they were accustomed to preparing briefs~or statements of facts 
and law— and making oral arguments before judges and juries. 
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They were acquainted with the art oj" piil)]ic spcalting and many 
of them studied tlie art as represented in the speeches of (.'iccro 
and the speeches of statesmen in the British Parliament. Wherever 
there was a controversy, public or jirivatc, lawyers were interested 
aitd the best of them could “tiiakc a powerful ease” for rite side 
on which they were enlisted; that is, marshal facts, lay down ruling 
principles applicable to the facts, and order facts and princi[)lcs in 
a logical form, appealing to sentiments of their supporters and 
commanding the attention, if itot always the resjtect, ttf tlieir op- 
ponents. 

For the practice of law in any ease, some intellectual prepara- 
tion was necessary. There was no law school in any of the colonics 
and there was no professorship of law at any of the colleges. But 
leading lawyers usually had some preliminary traiiting ar a college 
and often young men of wealthy faini]ic.s, especially in the Sottrh, 
studied at the Inns of Court in London. Whatever their early edu- 
cation, lawyers had to read one or more legal treatittes and tltc 
statutes of their colony. The ablest and most intellectual among 
them read Avidcly in the classics, in Avorks on Ih.stnr)?, jurispru- 
dence, government, and the relation of tlic law to the people and 
the economy of the society in which it was made and enforced. 

As the colonial period drew toward a close physk'ians were also 
outstanding among intellccmal leaders, c.specially at Philulelphia, 
the great medical center of the colonics. About 1750, it is esti- 
mated, at least eighty-uvo physicians and surgeons Averc practicing 
in that city, many of them trained at the medical school of ('Edin- 
burgh or on the Continent. While some of them adheted strit:tly 
to the professional line, many others took a keen infcrc.st in civic 
affairs and allied themselves with the autonomou.s tendcncic;!. The 
latter promoted the arts, music, higher education, tlie cstahlish- 
ment of libraries, and the building of social institutions such as 
hospitals and homes for the impoverished. 'Fhoma-s Bond, for ex- 
ample, who had completed his medical education abroad anti long 
practiced with success, joined the Rcvolutionaiy Committee of 
Safety in i77j5 and rendered service to the Revolutionary army. 
Benjamin Rush, distinguished in the medical profession, took an 
interest in most great public questions from cdtic.ation to the aboli- 
tion bf slavery, was elected to the Continental Congre.ss, signed the 
Declaration of Independence, and for a time was surgeon general 
of the Middle Department armies. 

Important as Avere clergy, lawyers, and physicians in shaping 
American opinion and forming the ideology of American an- 
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toniony, they had able assistants in independent editors and pub- 
licists who wrote articles for newspapers and pamphlets for 
geucral circulation. Among all the colonists so engaged, Benjamin 
Franklin, the publisher and businessman, was c.specially versatile, 
active, and influential. For the Pennsylvania Gazette and for foot 
lUchanVs Ah/mnack, which he published, he wrote aiticles, short 
and long, on nearly every subject— scientific, moral, and eco- 
nomic— !)caring on tlic affairs of the colonfsts. The.se he .supple- 
mented by pamphlets on various topics, such as the vital money 
question. Although his publishing hou.se was in Philadelphia, his 
writings circulated widely in the North and the South. 

☆ 

Intellectual leaders in America, from those of community or 
colony prc.stigc to those of intercolonial or international reputa- 
tion, had at their command, to inform, inspire, and strengthen 
their minds, a growing literature on American themes. In this 
literature, by 1750, there were actually thousands of printed titles, 
running fj'om large volumes to pamphlets, tracts, and broadsides. 
When intellectual and social autonomy approached its maturity, 
there was scarcely a nook or cranny of the seaboard region that 
had not l)cen explored and dcscj'ibcd by able writers; scarcely a 
branch of Amci-icau economy and social life that had not been 
written u[i with more or less fullness; scarcely an American institu- 
tion or custom on which infonuation was laclcing to inquiring 
minds; scarcely an American idea or aspiration unrecorded in print 
for the instruction of tho.se who searched for enlightenment on 
that score. 

This immense literature included: histories of individual settle- 
ments and colonies— such as Robert Beverly, History of Virginia 
(1705), William fiiuith, History of the Frovhrce of New York 
(1757), and Thomas Prince, A Chronological History of New 
England in two volumes (1736-55); books of travel and .surveys 
describing varioits parts of the colonial dominion—for example, 
John Archdalc, A New Description of Carolina (1707), and 
John Bartram, Observations on the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil, 
Rivers, Production, Animals and Other Matters Worthy of Notice 
from Pennsylvania to Canada (1751); books on natural philosophy 
and the practical arts—for instance, Samuel Johnson, An Intro- 
dmtion to the Study of Philosophy, Exhibiting a General View 
of All the Arts and Sciences (1743); books on social morality, in- 
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eluding Jolm Wooliuan, Cotisiderations on Vnre Wisilm/!, and 
Human Policy; on Labour . . . (1768); works on phases of 
economy and govcrnmcnt~as illustrations, llenjaiuin h ranklin, A 
Modest Efjqiiiry into the Nature and Necessity oj a Paper Cur- 
rency (1729) and An Historical Revieva oj the Conslil ution and 
Govermnent of Pennsylvania (1759). Tf, as had been saitl in ancient 
times, “knowledge is power,” American colonials were fortunate 
in having antplc stores of it rvithin their reach. 

Intellectual leaders intent on exploring theories of society in 
general and American relations to the government of ( rteat Britaiit 
in particular also had at hand works which they had imported 
from abroad and kept in their libraries, private and ]5ul)lic, lor 
ready use. From these they selected germinal ideas, gave to them 
meaning in the light of their peculiar experiences' in a New World, 
and applied them, so interpreted, to the accomplishment of their 
purposes. 

Among the imported works generally read in the colonics by 
assiduous students and thinkers, four were of uncpicstioncd iit- 
fiucnce on American intellectual leadership: 

1628-Edward Coke, Coke upon Littleton. Treatise on the legal rights 
of English subjects, defending them against encroachments by Crown 
and Church. A textbook on common law for eoloitial student.s' of law. 

1690— John Locke, Treatise of Government. Philosophic justification 
of the Revolution of 1688 in England. Traced the origin of govern- 
ment to a compact among the people made for the protection of their 
lives and property and asserted the right of revolution to assure such 
protection against tyranny. 

1748— Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois. Soon in translations, Dealt with 
the material and social backgrounds of law and gcjvernmcnt. An early 
treatise on “sociological jurispindence.” 

i757“Adain Ferguson, An Essay on the History of Civil Society. A 
work on the origins and progress of civil .societies (civili/ation), on 
social relations, aird on human beings as active, creauve, and progres- 
sive creatures. 

Americans of searching intellectual curiosity also had at their 
command, either imported or from their own presses, books I'C- 
flecting all the main tendencies of thought in the Old World re- 
specting the nature of mankind’s universe. They read, discussed, 
and wrote about these tendencies so widely that the chief ideas 
which were shaking Great Britain and Europe became common 
in all the colonies. And what were these chief ideas.^ 

The rationalism in the work of Sir Isaac Newton that eliminated 
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arbitrary iatcrferciiccs of God in the physical universe, the old 
basis of astrology and other superstitions. 

Dcisni—rcjccting the Hebraic and Miltonic interpretation of 
the cosmos and substituting, for Jehovah, the universal God of all 
mankind. As Alexander Pope expressed it: 

Father of alU in every age. 

In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage . . . 

The idea of progress— now fortified by the new science and by 
Voltaire’s social history, which rejected the theological view that 
the earth is a temporary place of misery and maintained that ad- 
vance in arts, sciences, and social improvement is the supreme 
destiny of mankind. 

I’hc doctrine of natural rights— that all people everywhere, 
whatever their status, are entitled to the rights of life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The idea of the pursuit of happiness on earth as a legitimate and 
worthy aspiration of the human spirit. “O happiness! our being’s 
end and aim! Good, pleasure, case, content! whate’er thy name,” 
wrote Pope in his Essay on Man. 

J’hc doctrine of utility—that usefulness in well-being is the test 
of things, institutions, and actions. 

As these ideas circulating in Europe presented a revolutionary 
contradiction to the ideology of kings, lords, clergy, peasants, and 
serfs, so in America they ran counter to the conservative prac- 
tices of British ovcrlordship. Not only that. They acquired addi- 
tional force in Aiuerica on account of the fact that Americans, as 
contrasted with Europeans, were in possession of the natural re- 
sources that made possible the easier realization of these ideas. 

So in America, as in the Old World, the Battle of the Books 
raged. If William Byrd, in Virginia, could read his Lucian, the 
Greek satirist of the second century, A.O., laugh at the follies of 
mankind, and learn contempt for everything except his own 
pleasuj-e and interests, Thomas Jefferson in Virginia could chw 
from the new writcrs-Locke, Ferguson, and I’ope— a faith in man- 
kind and human progress that jprepared liim in letter and spirit 
to write and proclaim the declaration of complete autonomy- 
independence. 

☆ 

It was not merely to a small, exclusive set of upper-class per« 
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sons that writers on American matters tlirected tlicir nrticdcs, 
pamphlets, and boohs. They wrote for a large audience, for a 
popular audience, for men and women belonging to fai'iiiing and 
artissm classes as well as to the ranks of clergymen, lawyers, ju-o- 
fessors, physicians, schoolmasters, planters, and merchants. 

No census of the number of colonists over ten years of age who 
could read and write teas ever taken, but the number was ccrttiiitly 
large. The extensive sale of books, pamphlets, almanacs, niaga/iiics, 
and newspapers was one indication that there was a wide reading 
public in all parts of America. Foreign travelers in the cighlccnth 
century were deeply impressed by the amount of reading tlnit was 
done in homes and in taverns “on the house,” and they coni rasicd 
this mental alertness with the stolidity of the ignorant masses in 
their own countries. So jrlainly were American wj'iters taking thc 
people at large into account, as readers, that strangers interested 
in classes and masses seldom failed to make note of it as a sign of 
distinction in the intellectual development of the colonics. 

How had tire large public learned to read? 'i'o Pr()tc.srantism 
must be attributed the main source of this wide literacy. The 
colonial population was overwhelmingly Protestant ntul a tenet of 
dissenting faith was the right of everyone to read the Bible for 
himself instead of listening merely to its exposition by priests. 
Hence the Protestant clergy, especially among Puritans,' Baptists, 
and Presbyterians, made it one of their prime duties lo see that 
children of them sects acquired the ability to read and actually 
carried reading forward, as they grew up, with a sense of religious 
obligation. 

In extending literacy by means of public schools New Eng- 
land stood apart. Homogeneity in population and religious faith 
characterized that region. There legislation, beginning with the 
MavSsachusetts statute of 1642, required the towns to make some 
provision for giving the rudiments of learning to those children 
who did not get them at home. In many places this fiat was more 
honored in the breach than by observance, but in time all the 
better New England communities had public primary schools of 
some type. In other parts of colonial America, dissenting sects— 
Baptist, Quaker, Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Hugucnot—also 
established town and field schools in which cliildrcn. learned ele- 
mentary reading, writing, and arithmetic. Such schools were sup- 
plemented by private enterprise. Schoolmasters and .schoolmis- 
tresses conducted private elementary schools, usually in their 
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homes; and itinerant teachers journeyed about “holding school” 
for short periods of tlic year wherever a few pupils could be col- 
lected and fees obtained. 

In thickly populated districts, especially in the larger towns, 
to elementary schools -n'erc added grammar schools and academies 
at which boys and girls were taught move advanced subjects. 
Secondary schools founded by private interests often catered to 
son.s and daughters of the upper clas.sc.s, especially boys on their 
way to college and girls pi'cparing for the life of “polite society”; 
their curricula included the classics, mathematics, English litera- 
ture, and frequently French. But secondary schools wci'e not all 
of that type. Perhaps more generally, particularly in the middle 
cohtnies, they adapted their instruction to the needs of boys and 
girls who had to look forward early to earning a livelihood by 
their own efforts. At all events secondary schools gave tliousands 
of Americans a more than elementary training for reading news- 
paper-s, pamphlets, and hooks; for talcing part in the discussions of 
public affairs; and for sharing in the growth of social and in- 
tellectual autonomy. 

It was mainly to religious motives that colleges, like elementary 
schools, owed their foundations. Massachnsetts was only a few 
years old when, in 1636, Harvard Gollege was cstahlished, pri- 
marily to train “learned and godly Ministers.” A similar purpose 
led to the creation of a college at Xvillingworth in Connecticut in 
lyoi—an in.stitution afterward moved to New Haven and in 1718 
given the name of Yale College. William and Mary, organized in 
Virginia in 1693, and King’s College, founded in New York City 
in 175^1, were intended as centers for the advanced education of 
Anglican men. The College of New Jensey, started in 1747 and 
removed to Princeton in 1756, relied mainly on Presbyterians for 
support and guidance. Dartmouth College began to function in 
1767 as a Puritan missitm to the Indians. 

Two colonial colleges were less exclusive in sectarian sponsor- 
ship: Brown, founded in Rhode Island in 1764, was interdenomina- 
tional; a majority of its board of trustees were Baptists, but 
Cnngrcgationalists, Anglicans, and Quakers were included in the 
membership. Tiic Philadelphia Academy, forerunner of the Uni- 
versity f)f Pennsylvania, formally opened in 1751, also admitted to 
its board of mistces members of various faiths; and Benjamin 
Franklin, its arch promoter, would have turned it into secular 
channels if he could have kept its control in his hands. Franklin. 
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however, was ontmancuvered by (he provost, Willinin Smith, an 
invincible Anglican who gradually managed to dominate this in- 
stitution. 

The in.struction olTercd by collcgc.s includetl secular learning. 
The presidents and the professors were generally mfnisters of re- 
ligion but, whatever their professions of lailh, they opened the 
gateways to the accumtilatcd knowledge of the ages and colonial 
writings on every theme. Young men admitted to tl\e colleges all 
had an opportunity to master classical languages and ’were given 
access to the learning of antiquity, for example, to iho politics and 
morals of Aristotle and Plato anti the ethics oi Seneca and Plu- 
tarch as well as the historical writings of Tacitus and the constitu- 
tional works of Cicero. Thin as they were, modeled on Oxford 
and Cambridge patterns, the colonial college curricula contained 
instruction in the elements of moral or natural philo, Sophy, con- 
temporary science, and a drill in logic that .sliarpencd young mcn’.s 
wits for inquiry and ai-gumcntation, in the event that they made 
use of this drill. Within college walls leaders were trained for all 
the intellectual activities that marked the growth of the colonics 
into mature and autonomous societies. 

☆ 

Yet in the acquisition of learning, the development of intellec- 
tual powers, and the spread of knowledge and conceptual ihfiught, 
formal education played a minor role in colonial times. Relatively 
speaking, only a few men had the benefit of college education 
and those who did gained from it only a limited body of knowl- 
edge. On entering business, professional, or political careers, col- 
lege graduates often found themselves in intellectual c<jmpetition 
with men of little formal training who were their pcens, if not 
their superiors, in mental power. Thomas JelTerson was a gradu- 
ate of William and Mary College; Joint Marshall Was not a gradti- 
ate of any college. John Adams attended Harvard; Benjamin 
Franldin was among the founders of a college, never a student 
in one. All over the country, in communities large and small, on 
farms and plantations as well as in towns and cities, men and 
women xvho had got the rudiments of an education from their 
fathers and mothers or hired tutors spent laborious clays and nights 
lifting their education by their own efforts, inspired by their in- 
tellectual curiosities and other desires. 

Self-education on the higher levels was especially the way of 
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women, to whom the doors of colleges were closed. Eliza Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, which had no c<jllegc, went on reading 
and learning, after her youthful studies in England, as the impulse 
of her own mind and spirit directed. Abigail Adams and Mercy 
Otis Warren, of Massachusetts, could not g'o to Harvard; and 
Abigail lamented the lack of equal education for women, but how 
well she could think and write is attested by her letters to her 
husband and family and friends. Afcrcy Otis had studied the same 
subjects under the same tutors as hej’ brother-, James Otis, previous 
to his departure for Harvard. She could not follow him there 
despite their d<jsc intellectual companionship, but she did follow 
where her mind continued to lead her, learning all the time inde- 
pendently. Anna Afaulin Zenger, of New York, who rook over the 
publicaiion of John Peter Zenger’s New York Weekly Journal, 
after his death in 1746, must have acquired her education and com- 
petence for editing lar-gely by her omux efforts, like the numerous 
other women journalists in the colonics. And even in lonely cabins 
on the frontiers women as well as men frequently educated them- 
selves and opened for their children the paths leading to the knowl- 
edge tliat enabled them to win high places in the public service. 
From hi.s’ mother George Wytlu;, born on a Virginia plantation 
in 1726, learned the Latin language and he eventually studied 
jurisprudence by himself, tie was of great influence in the 
intellectual development of Jefferson. 

☆ 

Books, pamphlets, and tracts that passed from reader to reader, 
formal instruction in schools, the dissemination of learning by 
fathers and mothers, training at home by private tutors, formed 
only a part of the procc-ss by which Americans were equipped 
with knowledge and ideas for dealing with affairs private and 
public. After tlxc opening of the eighteenth century, newspapers 
added instruction on current issues to the colonial college curricu- 
lum dealing mainly with the past. In April 1704 Johxx Campbell at 
Boston brought out the first number of the first American news- 
paper, the Boston Ncws-LciUr, a periodical so hardy that it lasted 
till independence was declared. In 1719 Andrew Bradford es- 
tablished in Philadelphia the American Mercury. In November 
1725 the New York Ciazette came from the press of William Brad- 
ford. 
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From these beginnings, journalism spread to othej' colonics m 
the following order of time: 

1727— Annapolis, Maryland. 

1732— Charleston, South Carolina. 

1732— Newport, Rhode Island. 

1 736— Williamsburg, V irginia . 

1755— New Haven, Comieclicnt. 

1755— New Bern, North Carolina. 

1762— Wiliuiiigton, Delaware. 

1763— Savannah, Georgia. 

1777— Burlington, New Jersey, 

Among the early newspapers the rate of change and mortality 
was high as conipecitons appeared in the leading ritic.S; but this 
signified a growth and persistence in joui'nalism—.signs of new 
thinking and action for those who could see them. 

In the columns of newspapers Americans could learn about 
many things that Avcrc going on in the colonies as well a.s overseas. 
The small pages of these papers contained brief note.s on British 
and European “occurrences,” reports of happenings in tlie neigh- 
borhood and in other colonics, advertisements of commodities in 
bewildering varieties for sale at merchants’ sho]xs, Ictto's from 
pleased and irate readers on questions of public interest, and essays 
on events, manners, morals, customs, and polities. Always utulcr 
the watchful eyes of royal governors, proprietors, or politicians, 
colonial editors had to be circumspect in discus.sing' disputes among 
Americans or between Americans and British oflicials, but as time 
passed they became more adroit in their retreating and advancing 
maneuvers. From the journals of other colonics,"local ctlitors in 
each town, clipped notices c)f general interest and made reports to 
their communities. Ship cajitains sailing from port to port aiul post- 
boys traveling from point to point carried news for ctlitors to use. 
When, for example, the great agrarian rebellion of 1766 occurred 
in the Fludson Valley, accounts of it appeared in the newspiipets 
of Boston and Philadelphia as well as in the New York press. Pro- 
vincial journalism was merging into American journalism. 

The dissemination of knowledge and ideas, news, information, 
and misinformation was facilitated by the rise and growth of a 
colonial postal system. As early as 1639 the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts made provision for a local post office and this example 
was followed by other colonies as they grew in size and popula- 
tion. Under a royal patent of 1692 an intercolonial postal service 
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was cstat)lishcd as a private enterprise. Fifteen years later it was 
taken over by tlic Knglisli government and developed under suc- 
cessive postmasters general, Benjamin Franklin assuming that 
office in 1753. 

In the course of time post roads were extended, new local offices 
established, the speed of transmission increased, and packet lines 
to England and to coastal ports were started. Day and night, 
through the years, post riders, stages, and coastal ships kept com- 
munications throughout tlic colonics open. Correspondence among 
citizens, once local and restricted, became general. Newspapers 
issued for local circulation reached out in influence beyond their 
communities and broadened the scope of tlieir contents accord- 
ingly. The circulation of knowledge and ideas was being enlarged. 
The provincial mind was becoming Amei-ican in its range of in- 
terest and in the subject matter of its concern. 



CHAPTER VI 


Practicing the Arts of Self-Government 


Accompanying tub growth of autonomy in agricnllurc, industry, 
commerce, social relations, and intellectual powers, imlced mingled 
with every phase of it, was a training in the arts of self-govern- 
ment w'hich prepared colonists for asserting rheir political and 
economic rights against British authorities and for managing iheir 
own political affairs. From the beginning government played a 
necessary and formative role in the founding and development 
of the colonics. At the outset, the Crown granted charters and 
privileges to companies and proprietors, bestowed upon them huge 
areas of land, and laid down rules as to how they .sliould divide 
and sell their land and govern the people who settled in their 
domains. During the entire colonial period the government in 
London furnished military and naval assistance in protecting the 
colonics against Spanish and French attacks and ar times' against; 
Indian raids on the frontier. Without the guardianship of tlic Jfng- 
lish government, therefore, individuals and groups would have 
been unable to cross the seas in safety and to lay on this conCinettt 
the foundations of the American nation. 

“The people,” unaided and unprotected by government, did 
not put out on the sea, land on the .shores of America, and estab- 
lish colonies. At no moment, as the tiny settlements spread into 
great and prosperous colonies, was government absent from the 
scen'O. There was government in the mapping, division, and sale 
of the lands to be taken up and cultivated l>y farmcj's ami planters. 
There was government in protection of the settlements against 
internal disorders and cxtenral foes. There was government pro- 
tection and encouragement of commerce between the colonies 
and European countrie.s as well as with the motherland; and with- 

70 
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out this commerce the colonics in America conld not have become 
prosperous and powerful. Flowcvcr energetic, industrious, and 
enterprising the people might have been as individuals and groups, 
it would have been impossible for them to found and build up the 
colonics by their own efforts. Government was for them indispen- 
sable at every step in the starting and progress of the colonies. 

This was true, of course, of the Spanish and French colonies 
but there was one fundamental difl’crcnce between the policy of 
the French and Spanish governments and the policy of the Engiisk 
government. French and Spanish colonies were ruled absolutely 
by royal governors who held office at royal pleasure. In those 
colonics the inhabitants were not allowed to take an active part in 
making their own laws, laying taxes, choo.sing officials, and de- 
ciding how public aflains wci'c otherwise to be managed. On the 
other hand, in all the Faiglish colonics a considerable portion of the 
inhabitants enjoyed a large measure of self-government; in some, 
fj’om the very beginning and in othci's after they were securely 
established. To the development of independence and liberty, ex- 
ercising the rights of self-government in some measure at lea.st 
u'as as essential as the activities in agriculture, industry, business 
enterprise, and every other phase of autonomous unhalding. 

"Fo appreciate the importance of political privileges in the mak- 
ing of the Amc)-ican nation, it is only necc.ssary to imagine what 
wonld have hap[icncd if every colony had been governed solely 
by a royal agent from London, endowed witit dictatorial powers 
to make and enforce laws of every kind -laws for dividing and 
selling the lands; for laying out towns and managing farms and 
industries; for imposing and collecting taxes as heavy or heavier 
than the people conld heat; for controlling speech, press, and re- 
ligious worship; for regulating the kinds of woric to be done and 
assigning people to their tasks. If wholly autocratic policic.s had 
been pursued by tlie Faiglish government in the colonies, the 
American people would have felt crushed, and liberty might have 
been stifled. What is more, the colonists would not have learned 
the arts of self-government so necessary to the establishment and 
maintenance of independence, the making of popular constitu- 
tions, and the management of local, national, and foreign affairs. 

☆ 

Running through the long period from the founding of James- 
town in 1607 to the declaring of independence in 1776 were 
two opposing tendencies in colonial government. The nrst was 
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the development of local legislatures, oi- lawmaking Imdies, con- 
sisting in every case of one house elected by die c]ualilicd voters 
and in all colonies, except Pennsylvania and Delaware, of an upper 
chamber or council or body of assistants. Tlie second tendency 
was a strengthening of royal power in America by the transfornia- 
tion of eight colonies into royal provinces, each hcadctl by a royal 
governor appointed by the British Crown. 

The Virginia colony was only a few years old when the I aiu- 
don Company decreed that the power of its local governor aitd 
council should be limited by a local assembly, called the House of 
Burgesses, to be elected by the voters. In irtiy members of the 
House of Burgesses were chosen; and the legislature, duly as- 
sembled, began to make laws respecting the management of local 
affairs. 

Before the Pilgrims actually set to work at Plymouth in 1620, 
the men of that little band met in the cabin f)f the /Mayflower and 
drew up a document celebrated in history as the Mayflower 
Compact. By solemn written agreement they bound themselves 
together in a “civil body politic,” to make “just atid etpial latvs” 
for the government of the colony, and promised to obey such 
laws when enacted. The founders of Massachusetts Bay, wlio fol- 
lowed the Pilgrims to America ten years later, Itrougiit tlicir dvar~ 
ter with them. After governing themselves directly for a time by 
meetings of the members, they established in 1634 ati assembly 
composed of representative.s from each town. 

Even proprietors could not be complete autocrats in the do- 
mains granted them by the King. The charter which gave Lord 
Baltimore the right to found Itis colony in Maryland rctjiurcd him 
in due course to seek the consent of the freemen in making laws. 
Within a short time after the first settlements were made, in 163 5, 
an assembly representing the freemen was set up in Maryland. 

In 1639 o-f the towns founded on the Connecticut River 

by emigrants from Massachusetts drew up for their colony ilic 
“Fundamental Orders of Connecticut”— a document called “the 
first -written, constitution known to history which created a gov- 
ernment.” The Orders provided for a general as.semb]y,' or 
“Court,” composed of representatives from each of the towns, 
and for a governor and magistrates to be elected annually. The 
people of the colony were thus bouitd together as “one' public 
State or Commonwealth” and they were “to be guided and gov- 
erned” in their civil affairs by the laws, orders, and decrees prop- 
erly made by the government so organized. 
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In contemplation of growth, the Orders provided that new 
towns were to be given representation in the assemldy, reasonably 
proportioned to the number of their freemen. Four years later, in 
1643, the settlements on Long Island Sound united with New 
Haven in creating a representative legislatui'c. Finally, the royal 
cltarler of 1662, which joined the mo groups of .settlements in 
Conticcticut, made provision for popular government consisting 
of a governor, assistants, and representatives, all elected by the 
(]ualificd voters. A .similar system was established in Rhode Island. 

As popular assemblies came into existence in the other colonies, 
one after another, they were formed on a common model. Repre- 
sentatives were assigned to each town, city, borough or county, 
and they were all to be elected by the voters who had the qualifi- 
cations fixed by law. 

I'he qualifications for the suffrage varied from place to place 
and from time to time. But on the eve of the Revolution the right 
to vote was gcncj’ally restricted to men who owned property of 
specified amounts, hr New York, for instance, voters for members 
of the asscmirly had to be freeholders of land or tenements to the 
value of £40 free from all encumbrances, except in New York City 
and Albany where all men formally admitted to civic rights as 
“freemen” could vote, in Pennsylvania the .suffrage was restricted 
to the oAvnei's of fifty acres of land “well seated” with twelve 
acj’cs “cleared,” or other property worth at least £50 in lawful 
money. According to Virginia law the voter had to own at least 
fifty acrc.s of land if tlrcrc was no house on it or twenty-five acres 
W'ith a liunsc at least twelve feet square; or if a dweller in a town, 
he had to own a plot of ground with a house at least twelve feet 
square. 

A.S a result of the various limitations on the suffrage a large pro- 
portion of the people in each colony were deprived of the vote; 
and many who were entitled to that privilege failed to exercise it 
in clectioits. In the rural districts of Pennsylvania about one per- 
son in ten had the right to vote and in Philadelphia only about one 
in fifty owned enough property to qualify for the exercise of the 
suft'rage. At times in Massachu-setts and Connecticut, wliere ap- 
proximately sixteen per cent of the population were enfranchised, 
(.Hily two per cent took the trouble to vote, Similar conditions pre- 
vailed elsewhere. It was therefore only a small proportion, even of 
the freemen, who actually participated in the government of tltcir 
respective colonies. 

Nevertheless, there were in America, at the end of the colonial 
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period, thousands of men who were acquainted practically with 
voting, managing local campaigns, and taking part in elections; 
and there were hundreds of men wlto were serving, or had served, 
as members of legislatures, in the making of laws and the super- 
vision of law enforcement. When important issues were up far 
action, campaigns were often exciting. Even men and women who 
could not vote formed opinions about quc.sli()ns under popular 
consideration and shared in the discussions that went on in country 
and town. 

But as a rule, by the end of the colonial period, the popular 
assembly was checked by an upper house or council. In seven of 
the eight royal provinces, members of the council were appointed 
by the royal governor; in Massachusetts they were elected by the 
lower house. In Connecticut all high authf)ritics— governor, assist- 
ants, and representatives in the Icgislature—wcre elected by the 
voters. Of the proprietary colonics, Maryland alone had a legis- 
lative council, a kind of upper chamber, compo.scd of councilors 
selected by the proprietor or his deputy; the legislature in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware consisted of a single house based on popu- 
lar election. 

Genej'ally speaking, councilors or assistants were selccrctl from 
prominent and wealthy families in the colony and exercised large 
powers in respect of lawmaking and the conduct of executive 
business. In the royal provinces they were, with some exceptions, 
warmly attached to the royal governor and the Crown and acred 
as a conservative force in blocking the desires and demands of the 
elected representatives in the lower house. 

The powers pos.scsscd by the colonial legislature in the begin- 
ning, or acquired by practice, were extensive. It could make laws 
respecting the general and local affairs of the colony. It could lay 
various kinds of taxes for the support of the colonial government. 
It could appropriate money for public purposes, including the 
salaries of the governor and other officers, fipeaking broadly, it 
was limited only by the provision that its acts must not be contrary 
to the laws of Ffngland or the terms of the colony’s charter. Other- 
wise the assembly was fairly free to legislate on all matters per- 
taining to life, liberty, and property, subject to the veto of the 
governor in the royal and proprietary colonics and ultimately of 
the Crown in England. 

☆ 

The second important tendency in the history of colonial go«'“ 
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crnmcnt— the tiransforination of company and proprietary colo- 
nics into royal provinces, with governors chosen by the King- 
is traced in the following table showing the steps of this develop- 
ment in the direction of stronger royal control over American 
affairs: 

1 624--Vi)'ginia became a royal province. 

1679— New Hampsliire 
1 6B5— New York 
1691 —Massachusetts 

i7(iz-Ncw Jersey, with a separate governor in 1728 
1729— South Carolina 
1729— North Carolina 
1752— Clcorgia 

By 1752, therefore, eight of the thirteen colonies were royal prov- 
inces; three were subject to proprietors— Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
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and Delaware; and only two had governors elected by assemblies 
of voters— Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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The powers enjoyed and exercised tiy the King’s govcrnoi' ui 
the royal province were both extensive and highly dl'cctive. He 
was really the viceroy of the King and exercised in the colony 
all the civil and military authority vested in him by the Crovm. 
As chief executive he enforced the laws of England applicable to 
the colony and all the laws passed by the colonial legisiatme. l ie 
appointed, usually with the consent of the council, the important 
civil officers and directed them in the discharge of their duties. 
He acted as the head of the highest court in the colony, which 
tried important cases at first hand and heard appeals irom tlie 
lower courts. The power of granting pardons and issuing reprieves 
was entrusted to him. In military alfairs he was commander in 
chief of the colonial forces and appointed olficcrs of high rank. 

In relation to the legislature the royal governor also had many 
prerogatives. Not only did he choose in all the royal provinces, 
except Massachusetts, the members of the council whicli served as 
the upper house of the legislatures. He could summon, adjourn, 
and dissolve the assembly, lay before it projects of law which the 
Crown or he himself deemed desirable, and veto bills. lie could 
hear and approve or reject petitions from the assembly^, send mes- 
sages to it, and tty to influence its members by methods bt)th pub- 
lic and secret. 

Governors in the proprietary colonics had c(.inttols and wielded 
powers resembling those possessed by royal governors. When flic 
proprietor was a resident of his colony he was in fact “a petty 
king” and could exercise executive authority in petsou. When 
absent or residing permanently in England, he acted through a 
lieutenant governor who sciwed as his agent. In the })roprietor or 
his deputy was vested the right to appoint high ollicials, snnunon 
and dissolve the legi.slature, approve or veto laws. 

In all save two colonies, Connecticut and Rhode Island, where 
the governor was popularly elected, the colonial executive, royal 
or proprietary, was, formally at least, above responsibility to the 
people. If he wished or dared, he could defy public opinion. 

it 

Many of the governors at the head of royal and proprietary 
provinces were men of wisdom and modci-ation who tried to deal 
amicably with the colonists. Yet they were all periodically in 
sharp conflict with the colonial assembly. Whatever their per- 
sonal merits and views, they were expected to promote, if they 
could, the interests of the British government or of the proprietors, 
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and to enforce, if they could, British law applicable to the colo- 
nics. Placed as they were between two fires— British masters and 
local assemblies— they were fortunate if a year passed without a 
quarrel of sonic kind. If a governor was stiff-necked, the colony 
over whiclr he presided was likely to be in more or less of an uproar 
during his entire administration. Examples of such disturbances 
will illustrate the nature of the difficulties that arose between Brit- 
ish governors anil the colonksts bent on having the substance as 
well as the form of scll'-govcrnment. 

In 1642 Charlc.s II sent over Sir William Berkeley to serve as 
royal governor of Virginia and for about thirty-five years Berke • 
Icy held that post. Along many lines he labored zealously for 'me 
welfare of the colony hut in other respects he was a martinet. He 
was ahnost savage in persecuting Quakers and Puritans tvho ven- 
tured to settle in Virginia. He was opposed to newspapers and 
free schools and thanked God that Virginia had neither. With an 
iron hand he tried to keep all branches of the government under 
liis own control. lie insulted and cursed Virginians who were 
bj’ash enough to resist his actions and object to his policies. 

As the ycai's passed, things went front bad to worse. When in 
r67i3 he failed to take efreettve measures against marauding Indians, 
Berkeley found himself in the midst of an armed rebellion led by 
Nathaniel Bacon and was driven out of Jamestown. Recovering 
power for a short time, he put to death so many leaders in the re- 
Itcliion that cveti the King of England was disgusted with him 
and appointed another governor to supersede him. “The old fool,” 
Charles II was quoted as saying, “has killed more people in that 
naked country than I have done for the murder of my father.” 

A second illustration of the kind of serious troubles that could 
arise between a royal governor and colonial leaders occurred in 
New York uitder Governor William Cosby, who arrived to take 
office in 1732, In his dealings with the colonial assembly, Cosby 
managed to avoid bringing on a revolution, though he was brusque 
in mannei' and profane in language. But he quarreled fiercely with 
some members of his council and with leaders in local politics over 
jobs and money. He ousted from power the chief justice of New 
y<trk. The disjilaced man, aided by rich friends, helped John Peter 
Ztnger, a local printer, to establish a newspaper in New York City 
and attack the govcmor’.s policies in print. 

Angered by attacks in Zcngcr’s papei\ Cosby took st^s to have 
Zenger arrested and brought to trial for criminal libel. To the de- 
fense of Zenger came Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, a lawyer 
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from that more liberal colony. Appealing eloquently to the jury 
in the name of a free press and the right to publish the ti'uth, PTam- 
ikon won a verdict of “not guilty” amid cheers' from the people 
who had crowded into the courtroom. Thus by an cllort to curb 
a printer, Cosby helped to make freedom of the press a cher- 
ished privilege in the American colonics, whether he was right or 
wrong on his points of law. 

Another type of royal governor and dispute apjrcared in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1771 when Thomas Hutchinson was placed at the 
head of that province. Hutchinson was born in Boston in 17 ii, 
educated at Harvard, and, as a member of a rich and powerful 
family of merchants, quickly rose to an influential position in 
colonial politics. Tltough conservative in temper and loyal to the 
King, he opposed many acts of Parliament, such as tlic Stamp Act, 
as bad policy, and sought to pursue a moderate course. Yet he did 
not deny the right of Parliament to tax and govern the colonics 
according to its own desires; as governor he secretly encouraged 
British authorities to adopt strong measures in dcalijig with colo- 
nial agitators. I-Ic quarreled with the Afassachusetts asscml)ly and 
■with Samuel Adams, leader in local resistance to British actions. In 
an address to the legislature he declared that the supremacy of 
Parliament must be admitted and that “the mere exercise of its 
authority can he no grievance.” Though a man of personal honor 
and courage, eager to exert a moderating influence, Hutchinson 
added fuel to the fires of discontent in Massachusetts. In 1774, 
after the Boston Tea Party, he left for England and was nevet 
able to rettirn to America. 

If proprietors had, as a rule, lived in their colonies, they might 
have enjoyed greater powers a.s governors in their otvn right, but 
most or them remained in England and acted through deputies 
whom they chose to direct their colonial affairs. Naturally the 
proprietary agent in a colony had less of pomp and circumstance 
than a royal governor. Yet he had similar legal powers: to ap- 
point members of the council, if there was one; to choose mili- 
tary and civil officers; to grant lands; to veto acts of the legisla- 
ture; and to supervise the enforcement of the laws. Like the royal 
governor, he might be on good terms or bad terms with the colo- 
nial legislature. Usually, in the best of conditions, he was more or 
less in open conflict with it. 

The Penns managed to hold fast to Pemisylvania and Delaware 
until the Revolution broke their proprietorship, Although they 
and their deputy governors had troubles enough, by twisting and 
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tni-ning ;ind making concessions to die legislature the Penns were 
able to keep their property until the rupture with Great Britain. 

llic career of tlic Baltiinorcs in Maryland was more stormy. 
Between 1660 and 1689 they encountered four or five open re- 
volts antong their subjects. As a result Maryland was made a royal 
province. Not until a Protestant heir appeared in the Baltimore 
family was the colony restored to that family, in 1715, and then 
Catholics in Maryland were disfranchised. 

In South Carolina it was a revolt against the proprietors which 
ended in the transformation of the colony into a royal province in 
1729. Proprietary agents in the North Carolina district were no 
happier in the executive oflicc. Between 1674 and 1729 six of the 
deputy governors were ousted by turbulent actions of the colo- 
nists, amounting on two occasions to open rebellion. 

☆ 

In contests with royal and proprietary governors and in the 
ordinary management of legi.slittivc busiitcss, Americans by the 
hundred.s' learned to practice and think about the arts of govern- 
ment. They ac(]uircd training in drawing up bills and resolutions 
expressing their grievances, ideals, (W demands. ‘They could stand 
upon the floors of asscniltlics, defend the projects they favored, 
argue with their opponents, and carry on business in accordance 
with the rules t)f parliamentary law. 'I'hey could draft pctition,s to 
the govcrnoi" and appear Ireforc him to support their demanda 
upon the executive. I'hey could investigate the measures and 
deeds of oflicials in charge of law enforcement, and often compel 
the gf)Vcrnor to remove them, by threat.s of withholding the 
money for the payment of their salaries. 

No form or function of government in fact escaped their 
thought or experience. With the theory, practice, and arts of law- 
making and administration they became familiar. There was no 
work of that type in which they were wholly untrained; there 
were no mysteries veiled to their understanding. I'hus through the 
years, if not wholly aware of it, Americans were equipping them- 
selves to take over all branches of government, and to direct, as 
persons adcjit in the Intsincss, the public affairs of America. 

As members of legislatures gained in political dexterity and wis- 
dom, they insisted on having, holding, and exercising certain fun- 
damental powcits of government. Sometimes, In this respect, they 
gained ground; at other times they lost it. Tlic lines of the battle 
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with royal and proprietary governors swayed to and fro. But to 
many rights legislatures clung so sttmrly that only a hardheaded 
and stubborn governor could override them for any long period. 
Among the claims asserted by the legislatures, nine v'crc regarded 
by colonists as basic to liberty and self-government; 

To introduce and enact bills on all matters of local and general 
interest in the colony, subject to the terms of the cliaricr and English 
laws. 

To fix the kinds and amounts of taxation to be laid on the people. 

To pass upon the governor’s actions in the nature of legislation. 

To control the voting of money to pay salaric.s, including the gov- 
ernor’s, and audit the disbursement of funds. 

To create courts of law and regulate the salaries of jiidgc.s. 

To choose and pay agents charged with lobbying for or against 
measures pending in the Parliament or before royal ofliccrs in Ltuidon. 

To elect the speaker of the lower luni.se. 

To decide disputes over contested seats and check any resort to cor- 
ruption oil the part of the governor in elections. 

To have periodical elections of members fixed hy law at from two to 
five years. 

Although membei's of the colonial legislature generally agreed 
on their rights as against the government of Great Britain, its 
agents, and the deputies of proprietors, they often difl'crcd vio- 
lently rc.specting the way in which their colonial affairs were to 
be conducted. Representatives from districts occupied by owners 
of small farms were frequently at logger-heads with representa- 
tives from districts in which great landlords and mcrcliants were 
numerous and powerful. 

In part the roots of this conflict were sectional. From New York 
to Georgia, along the coastal plain and up to the headwaters of 
rivers emptying into the Atlantic, big landlords and mctchants 
were usually in the ascendancy, clever enough to keep an upper- 
hand in politics. In the frontier regions back of thi.s coastal strip, 
small fanners were dominant. 

Alany and various were the grounds of strife between repre- 
sentatives of the seaboai’d and representatives of the fron- 
tier. A.S a rule the people of the seaboard had more rep- 
resentatives in the legislature than their numbers warranted 
and they wanted to run the colony to suit their ideas and 
interests. On the other hand, farmers from the back regions de- 
manded more representatives in the assembiy and more considera- 
tion of their ideas and interests. So within each colony, despite 
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agrecmcnf on rights as against Great Britain, there were endless 
controversies over the concrete issues of representation, taxation, 
the disposition of Western lands, defense against the Indians, and 
matters of local government. In such controversies also, Ameri- 
cans gained experience in debating, lawmaking, and law enforce- 
ment. 

☆ 

In local or community alTairs, Americans in each colony were 
steadily educated and trained in the arts of self-government if 
on a small scale. Most of the people were engaged in agriculture 
and duly qualified men in large numbers .shared in the local gov- 
ernment of rural districts— towns or counties as the case might be. 

Throughout New England and parts of the middle colonies the 
unit of govenunent wa.s the town— a small rural region, usually 
witlt a village or crossroads group of houses as a center. Such a 
town or township was governed by a meeting of the voters who 
chose its officers, levied taxes, appropriated money, and passed 
laws pertaining to roads, schools, bridges, and other local matters. 
There were counties in New England but they were mainly for 
judicial purpo.scs. At the county seat a court held sessions for try- 
ing imjxrrtant civil and criminal cases and hearing appeals from 
town justices of the peace. 

In Pennsylvania and the colonies to the south, the county was 
the chief unit of local administration. 'Fhcre local business was 
carried on by sheriffs, justices of the peace, coroners, and other 
officials, usually chosen by the governor of the colony. 

So well entrenched was the system of local government that it 
wa.s generally ixtained during and after the Revolution; indeed, 
it still e.xists, with some modifications here and thctc. Thus town 
and county “.schools of government” furnished abundant oppor- 
tunities for Amcricams to practice the arts of lawmalcing and law 
enforcement. In the local schools of politics, leaders acquired train- 
ing for action in the larger realm, colonial or intercolonial. 

At many places cities and boroughs grew up in the course of 
colonial development. In New England they were governed by 
town mccting.s modeled on those existing in rural districts. In the 
middle and southern colonies, it became a custom to incorporate 
populous centers, .such as New York, Albany, Trenton, Philadel- 
phia, and Norfolk; that i.s, to give them charters and provide a kind 
of independent municipal government. As a rule the city charter 
was granted by the colonial governor. By charters qualified voters 
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in a majority of the cities were given the right to elect members 
of the council and board of aldermen, who in turn chose the 
mayor and other city officials. In a few places, for example Phila- 
delphia, Annapolis, and Norfolk, members of the city council were 
named in the original charter and empowered to choose their own 
successors as vacancies occurred. 

Although the suffrage in cities was limited as a rule to the well- 
to-do classes and in some places there were no popular elections at 
all, many inhabitants had some share in conducting municipal 
afl’airs. Besides, urban residents, if they owned enough property 
to qualify for the suffrage, took part in electing members to the 
colonial assembly. So, for one reason or another, townspeople be- 
came “politically minded.” Nowhere were they just an inert mass 
ruled by agents of royal governors. 

☆ 

Active as thousands of Americans were in the local and central 
governments of their respective colonics, they had little to do vdth 
tVit rtlavions tsf tht colmtes to one. tootVsor . rtgvATtmg mv 
tcrcolonial commerce were made by the British government. Al- 
though a large amount of freedom to engage in such commerce 
was given to all colonist.s, dominion over it remained in the hands 
of superior British authorities. In addition, control over the rela- 
tions of the colonies to foreign countries was a coinf)lcLe monopoly 
of the British government. As to the management of intercolonial 
and foreign affairs, therefore, Americans enjoyed little or no 
power and were relatively inexperienced during the colonial age. 

Yet in regard to intercolonial relations, Americans were not 
wholly ignorant or indifferent. Nor were they totally without ex- 
perience, or devoid of the desire to foster closer connections. In- 
deed many things conspired to draw the colonies closer together: 
the need for defense against Indians; participation in the numerous 
wars waged by Great Britain against France and Spain, partly on 
colonial frontiers; the necessity of co-operating in raising troops 
and supplies for such wars; and the growth ol travel, trade, and 
intercourse along the seaboard. 

As early as 1643, Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven formed the New England Confederation, I'hey 
united in a “firm and perpetual league of friendship and amity for 
offense and defense, mutual advice and succor, upon all just occa- 
sions. both for preserving and propagating the truth and liberties 
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of the Gospel and for their own mutual safety and u'clfarc.” For 
about twenty years the Confederation was active in carrying out 
the purposes for which it was created. Until 1685 delegates from 
these united colonics held meetings from time to time and dis- 



cussed common afFiur.s. But as the need for defense against the ; 
Indians on their borders declined, the Confederation weakened. 

By the end of the seventeenth, century it had completely broken 1 
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down. Still it pointed the way to intercolonial action, as a prece* 
dent. 

Other colonies also discovered the advantages of mittual aid. 
Near the middle of the seventeenth ccittiuy Virginia made treaties 
of amity and commerce with New York and the New England 
colonics. In 1684 a conference was held by agcitts from Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and New York for the purpose of di,scussing ques- 
tions of mutual interest. From time to time when Indian.s made 
attacks on Southern frontiers, Virginia Avent to the aid of the Caro- 
linas. Although no permanent unions came out of these relation- 
ships, the value of co-operation was discovered and knowledge 
of it handed down to coming generations. 

It was wars and the need of common defense, rather than any 
theory of union, which drew the colonics together. As time passed 
the Spaniards tried to strengthen their claims in the Floridas and 
the French developed their claims in Canada, in the Ohio country 
beyond the Alleghenies, and in the Mississippi Valley down to 
Ncav Orleans. In the presence of French expansion on the conti- 
nent, Great Britain and her American colonies had special grounds 
for alarm. Every time a general war Irroke out in Furcjpc it spi'cad 
to the frontiers of America and each time two or more colonics 
were drawn into the war— in the North or West or South or some- 
where along the border. The New England cok)nies and New 
York were involved in King William’s War (1689-97), These 
colonies and South Carolina took an active part in Queen Anne’s 
War (1702-14). During King George’s War (1739-48) troops 
were levied in New England and supplies were collected in New 
York, New Jersey, and Penn,sylvania. 

In the final contest with the French and their Indian allies in the 
French and Indian War of 1756-63, the conflict became general 
along the frontier; and many American soldiers, including George 
Washington, then acquired experience in the arts of campaigns 
and battles. The struggle opened unoflicially in 1755 with the 
march of General Braddock’s troops into the tvestern wilderness 
of Pennsylvania, where they suITered a disastrous defeat. War Ava,s 
formally declared in 1756 and, at the end of seven years, it closed 
in the acquisition of Canada by Great Britain and the expulsion 
of the French from their other continental claims. 

Plard pressed for men, money, and supplies for this long war, 
the British government again called on the colonies for help. Most 
of them were laggard in responding and a few of tlrem did nothing 
at all. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York furnished nearly 
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three fourths of the American troops raised; but out of the ex- 
perience all the colonics learned something about the bearing of 
common burdens and responsibilities. 

As if in anticipation of the demands to come during the French 
and Indian War, an ambitions attempt had been made to unite 
them in a permanent federation. On a suggestion from the British 
government, an intercolonial conference was held at Albany, 
New York, in i75'4. Among other things its purpose was to bring 
the colonics under “articles of union and confederation with each 
other for mutual defense of his majesty’s subjects and interests in 
North America in time of peace as well as war.” 

Delegates from Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, and all the 
New Ifngland colonic.s attended the conference. Without a dis- 
senting vote they quickly resolved that a union of the colonies 
was “absolutely necessary for their security and defense.” A com- 
mittee, hcatled Ity Bcnjaitiin Franklin, brought before the delegates 
a plan to clTcct this union. The draft was deliated, adopted, and 
sent to the colonics and the British government for approval but, 
owing to indiffoj'cncc oi* hostility, it was never put into force. 

Whatever the reason for its failure, the Franklin plan demon- 
strated that some Americans had a deep understanding of inter- 
colonial afl'airs. It provided for a general council composed of 
forty-eight members elected by the colonial assemblies. Repre- 
sentation in that body was to be roughly apportioned among the 
colonics according to wealth and population. Meetings of the 
council were to be held once a year or oftener if need be. The 
president was to be appointed by the Crown. He was to choose 
the militavy officers with the consent of the council The selection 
of civil olliccrs was vested in the council, subject to the president’s 
approval As to taxation, the new government was to levy such 
“general duties as appear equal and just” with due regard to the 
circumstances in the several colonics. 

According to JAanIclin, the Crown disapproved his scheme as 
“having too much weight in the democratic part of the constitu- 
tion, and every j colonial! assembly as having allowed too much 
prerogative.” lliough it was rejected, the plan of union was ex- 
tensively discussed at the time and in years soon to follow it 
served to light the way toward a permanent union. 

If no union was effected by this effort or the wars in winch 
they became involved, colonists learned many things from such 
experiences. They became acquainted with the pull and hanl of 
interests jn the different sections of the country and the nature 
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of the compromises that would be necessary to bring about adjust- 
ments among the conflicting forces. In raising troops, collecting 
supplies, and waging wars, they acquired some rudimentary arts 
of intercolonial co-operation on a large scale and in diflicult cir- 
cumstances. From Eraddock’s disaster in Pemrsylvania, where 
George Washington was present and displayed bravery under 
lire, they developed a suspicion that British regular troops were 
far from invincible, especially in the arts of wilderness warfai'c 
adapted to the American terrain. What was moi'c, and no less sig- 
nificant for American autonomy, discerning leaders among the 
colonists gained insight into the rivalry of governments for power 
ill the Old World as well as for imperial dominion, into their 
ambitions and hatreds, and into the great game of diplomacy in 
Europe based on the balance of power. All this, too, was enlight- 
ening and useful in developing the arts of self-government in 
America. 



CHAPTER VII 


Two Systems and Ideologies in Conflict 


OvEit AGAINST colonial maturity in matters political, religious, 
social, and intellectual on this continent stood, across the sea, 
the British system of politics, economy, and ccclesiasticism.The sys- 
tem was an oligarchy collected around the monnreh-an oligarchy 
composed of lords and the clerical hierarchy. There was in Great 
Britain, to be sure, a “popular” legislative body, the House of 
Commons; Imt, under the restricted suffrage and “rotten borough” 
scheme of representation, the oligarchy, through personal influ- 
ence, wealth, and corruption, was generally able to dominate it, 
Qn economic terms, the policy of the British system was mercan- 
tiljsm— the permanent subordination of the colonics to tfielnter- 
csts of the British governing classes, j 
I’hc strength ol the British oligarchy was fortified by the almost 
universal belief in lingland that the colonies were a.s subordinate 
socially and intellectually a.s they were politically and economi- 
cally. In his Origins of the American Revolution (1943), based on 
microscopic and comprehensive researches in British records, 
John C. Miller sa)is, while taking note of exceptions: f'One of the 
conviction, s most firmly planted in the minds of the eighteenth- 
century Englishmen was the superiority of true-born Britons to 
the American coloni.sts. . . , The status of the colonies was fixed 
for all time; regardless of their strength and population they must 
remain inferior to the mother country .’liThis inveterate attitude 
tva.s expressed by Dr. Samuel Johnson in the words: “We do not 
put a calf into the plow, wc wait until he is an ox.” In other words 
the young colonies might play in their youth but they must wear 
the yoke after they grow up, 

S7 
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Though the British oligarchy was often divided over various 
questions and there were occasional popular outbursts of protest 
against its harsher measures of government, the ruling classes of 
Great Britain were fairly united on one thing: they wantctl to Iccep 
the British Empire intact and to make it contribute to the wealth 
and power of the mother country. The American colonics 
furnished many offices and jobs for British lords, their younger 
sons, and their hangers-on; the American colonics hiul vast areas 
of unoccupied land, huge parcels of which royal favorites could 
obtain for a song if they had the King’s approval. British mer- 
chants and shippers found American trade highly prohlable and 
naturally sought to get and keep as much of it as they could. 
British manufacturers looked upon the American" markets as their 
own and as necessary outlets for their woolen cloth, hardware, 
and other finished commodities. The arable lands and forests of 
America were the objects of great desire to British enterprisers. 
British capitalists, whether landlords, merchants, manufacturers, 
or bankers, ever hunting more advantageous places for the in- 
vestment of their capital, regarded the American colonies as offer 
ing almost unlimited opportunities for money -making. 

Associated with British interests m political pov'cr and eco- 
nomic advantage were a number of principles— an idcology— 
which seemed natural, right, and proper to persons who held 
them. The King and the members of the titled aristocracy, who 
formed his inner circle, deemed it their right and privilege to hold 
the colonies tightly and permanently under the British govern- 
ment which they so largely controlled. To British merchants and 
sliippers it was perfectly “reasonable” that they should enjoy cver- 
enknging opportunities in the American trade, fi.x the prices to be 
paid to American planters and farmers for their produce, and re- 
strain the menacing competition of American ntcrchants and ship- 
pers. For British manufacturers it was “natural” to think that 
Americans should stick at the business of producing grain, luml)er, 
and other raw materials and be compelled, as far as possible, to 
buy British finished products at good prices. That Britisli capital- 
ists should have special advantages in investing in the lands, fur 
trade, commerce, and other lucrative enterprises in America was, 
in their minds, both “right and proper.” 

These ideas all fitted into the pattern of “mercantilism” wMch 
general^ prevailed in Western Europe throughout the colonial 
period.un sum and substance, mercantilism meant that the govern- 
ment should adopt and enforce measures to accomplish the fol- 
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lowing objects: hold colonics in the status of raw-material prov- 
inces supplying the mother country with materials for its manu- 
facturers and foodstuffs for its workers; promote export and im- 
port trade in such a way as to bring gold, silver, and other forms 
of wealth into its coffers; give the mother country the profits that 
arose from manufacturing; monopolize more or less the commerce 
of the colonics to the advantage of its merchant^ fnjhe theory 
jlic .Ptitish_goycrnnTenT in Londpii. andjitrsiig^ 
j^oiiers fomKl_ “goodj.-casqns^’ forjaclicving^ that_thdr ideas aboirt 
managing American affairs were “^ounJ^ai^'^atriodc.” ” “ ~ 
fFor'carrythg^licTicrcas of mercantilism into effect, certain very 
definite laws and practices were necessary^ The bonds of union 
between the American colonics and Great Britain must be kept 
firm and made stronger as the colonies matured in wealth and 
powerp^aws favorable to the interests of British merchants, man- 
ufacturers, and investors must be enacted; and the American col- 
onists must be stopped from passing laws and doing other things 
which interfered with the enforcement of British measures. I'o 
carry British legislation into effect, the number of British officers 
and agents in the colonies must be increased and, if necessary, 
British soldiei's must be stationed there to uphold British governors 
and agents in the performance of their duties. Given British inter- 
ests and ideas of values, given the theory of mercantilism as 
soundly patriotic, British designs for the colonies followed logi- 
cally.J 

But in many matters, American interests ran directly counter 
to Briti.sh interests. Most Americans were more concerned with 
developing the lands and resources right at hand than they were 
in promoting prosperity in Great Britain or upholding the British 
interests in India and other distant parts of the world, ^n-icrican 
artisans and manufacturers wanted to devcl^ their own industries 
and reap the profits accruing from theinjpmerican merchants 
and shippers longed to enlarge their share" of international trade. 
American farmers and planters believed that they could get better 
prices for their produce if British merchants exercised less control 
over the export and import trade; if Dutch, French, and other 
merchants from the continent of Europe could operate more 
freely in American markets, offering their goods for sale and bu)^- 
ing tobacco, grains, and other farm commodities. American capi- 
talists and enterprisers thought they would have larger opportuni- 
ties for profitable bu.siness if all the lands, forests, and minerals at 
hand were at the disposal of colonial governments. Farmers and 
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planters on the seaboard looked with hungry eyes toward the 
vacant lands beyond the near frontier and wanted them thrown 
open to easy settlement or speculation. Moreover, Americans 
could scarcely help wanting a larger .share of tlic lucrative offices 
and jobs filled with appointees of the British Isiing and rlic colonial 
governors, whose salaries were paid out of American taxes, with- 
out colonial representation in Parliament, j 
I To support their counter interests, Americans had a large stock 
I of ideas. One part of the stock consisted of legal ideas, another 
I part of political ideas, and still another of economic ideas. The 
■' whole program included the following elements: under the Eng- 
lish “constitution” Englishmen everywhere in the realm have cer- 
tain rights which cannot be taken from tltcm, such as the right to 
share, through their representatives, in the making of laws and the 
laying of taxes; the purpose of government is to protect the life, 
liberty, and property of the people; when tyranny or oppression 
takes the place of protection, the people have a right to chavige 
the govej'nmcnt by revolution if necessary; all human bcing-S arc 
cqud and have a right to obtain the land necessary to a livcliliood. 

V From such legal, political, and economic theories, Americans 
active in the advancement of their own interests had little diffi- 
culty in choosing arguments that fitted their respective cases. 

If Americans were to realize their interests ancl ideas in practice, 
they believed that two types of measures were necessary. Q'hey 
needed local laws providing more control over the sale of lands, 
over the isstie of currency used in trade, and over their manufac- 
turing and commerce. Defensive measures were also indispetisable 
—measures directed against British regulations and their enforce- 
ment in the colonies, j 

Having a care for such matters, colonial legislatures, from year 
to year, passed laws designed to serve American interests, despite 
the fact that acts were often vetoed by the colonial governor, or 
disallowed and set aside by the British Crovm on its own motion 
or on appeal from objectors. On the defensive side other lines of 
action were open to Americans who resented British regulations: 
they could petition the King; they could send a colonial agent to 
London for the purpose of lobbying on behalf of their demands; 
they could simply ignore or violate British laws, especially if the 
royal or proprietary governor was lenient or negligent, as he 
often was. 
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[in giving effect to mercantilism and British ideology in general, 
the Parliament in London enacted many laws pertaining to Ameri- 
can economic enterprise and political affairs. In general terms such 
laws fell into thiec broad classes J 

The first class affected shipbuilding and the carriage of freight 
by water. They were known as_Navigation Acts.[l’hcf;c acts pro- 
vided that goods carried both ways between Great Britain and the 
colonics and between the colonics and European countries must 
be transported in British-built ships manned mainly by British 
sailors. Since, in the eyes of the law, Americans were British, the 
ships the Americans built were “British-built” and the sailors they 
furnished were also British. In maity ways, therefore, the Navi- 
gation Acts worked to the advantage of the colonies as well a.s the 
mother country. On the whole, the acts stimulated American 
shipping and promoted American commercial interests. ] 

To the second class of British legislation belonged the Tra^de 
Acts. such laws cemin ‘^iititTOri^d^ conmio^ties' ^iwluccd 
in_5L^9£ica had tc^b^cxmormcljo Great Britain_alone. In time the 
cnuincfateTT list included rice, tobacco, iron, lumber, furs, hides, 
naval stores, and a few other types of goods.tl'hus many American 
farmers and planters had to sell their prime produce through 
British merchants and accept the prices fixed in the British market, 
subject to no competition by Dutch, French, and other foreign 
mcrcliants offering belter terms. J 

[Under other trade laws, American goods passing to the con- 
tinent of Europe and European goods imported into the colonies 
had to go tlu’ough the Itands of merchants in Great Britain who 
collected their profits on the business^j^ special trade law, called 
the Molasses Ac£ passed by Parliament in^p^, laid taxes on im- 
|K)iTant m'ticdcs in the trade of the colonists with non-British 
possessions in America, especially the French West Indies, for the 
purpose of benefiting British merchants and capitalists engaged in 
commerce and .sugar production in the British West Indies.] 

But the trade laws as a rule gave Americans many advantages, 
while restricting their operations in certain directions. To cite an 
example, for the enumerated articles Americans had a virtual 
monopoly in the markets of Great Britain as against their foreign 
competitors. 

[it was clearly in the interests of British manufacturers, however, 
to have laws enacted by Parliament for the purpose of restraining 
colonial industries.jThcse formed a third clas.s of regulatory laws, 
[in 1699 the colonists were forbidden by act of Parliament to 
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export woolen goods anywhere, and even to trade in such goods 
between towns and between colonies.]yfn 1732 colonists were de- 
prived of the right to export liats, finished or unfinished, to any 
place in America or abroad. By 1750 Eritisli ironmasters were 
feeling the pincli of their American competitors and in that year 
Parliament forbade Americans to set up ij-on mills for working 
bar or pig iron and for producing finished iron manufactures^ 

It was not so easy for the British government to enforce laws 
restricting American manufactures as it was to carry into effect 
the Navigation and Trade acts. Strict cnfotccmenc wovild have 
required a British official in every coninmniry, for instance, where 
housewives were spinning and weaving or men were making hats 
or hardware. pk.s a matter of fact the British government did not 
attempt to police the colonics in this respect and the American 
manufacture of the forbidden goods flourished in spite of the lawsj 

!l^ibslEgoycrnntcivti>ficr dic_Scyen,Yeat:s’ iVar^vidt ErajrK:c_\vhich 
^ndcciji:! In that conflict colonists had taken an active part by 
supplying solclicrs and supplies. A heavy burden, however, had 
fallen on Great Britain, for the war raged in distant places at sea 
and at points as far apart as the coasts of India and the frontiers of 
North Ametica.]^Although some results of the conflict were for~ 
tunate for Britain— the capture of Canada and otiicr territorial 
gains-thc struggle had been expensive and had greatly increased 
the British debt. As an outcome also, the British government faced 
other problems; for instance, the administi-ation of the Northwest 
Territory adjoining the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers, and the 
reg-ulation of relations with the Indians in that region.! 

In addition, a highly controversial question arosc£ Who ate to 
benefit most from the exploitation of Western territories now 
cleared of the French and opened to development— American or 
British investors, farmers, land speculators, and fur traders?] The 
British had undoubtedly made prodigious sacrifices in the effort to 
oust the French from the continent. The war had likewise been 
costly in men and money to the colonics. BptlrtheJIritish. aud the 
Americans themfore ha^ lpgical..an 4 Icffltintatc clniins regarding 
jniatters, but ^er^vras no h^i ancHTupartiaL caur£ 
them to wlnclitl iey cou l d appeal for satisf act ory a djud ication. 

‘ ☆ 

Whatever the merits of the resjpective claims to the benefits 
arising from enterprise and speculation in America, ^he British 
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government cventiialiy embarked upon a progj'am of strengthen- 
ing, adciing to, and enforcing laws and decrees designed to regulate 
American economic and political affairs.'j Responsibility for this 
departure was assumed by the IR'itish ministries that succeeded 
one another after George HI came to the throne in 1 760, in the 
midst of the great war between England and France. * 

George himself, upon whom much of the blame for the trouble 
was later thrown, had little to do with initiating the program, but 
in general he appi'oved it. Besides, by bribery and corruption, he 
helped t(j .sujrport the ministers who formulated it iir the Parlia- 
ment; and [lie had high notions about his royal prerogatives at 
home as weal as over his “farms,” as he referred to the colonic^ In 
no way did the new program run counter to his conceptions of 
government. 

^Brielly stated, the program included three principal elements: 
Americans must be taxed to pay a part of the expense incurred by 
Great Britain in defending, protecting, and administering her 
possessions in America; old trade and navigation laws must be 
more strictly enforced; and new laws regulating British and 
American commerce and enterprise in tire coionics must 'ue 
enacted. J 

Within five years after the close of the war with France the 
following measutes had been adopted by the Britisli government; 

v/^7()3— Ifoyal Order, reserving to the King the disposal of Western 
lands beyond a certain line. 

i7rt.;)~Sugar Act, taxing certain imports, partly with a view to bring- 
ing money into the British trca,s'iiry for supporting British government 
in the colonies. 

1764— Ctirj'ency Act, forbidding the colonies to is.suc paper money. 
,^"''"i765“Stamp Act, taxing numeroii.s articles and transaction.s in Amer- 
ica to help pay the costs of British government in the colonies, 
v'^i7d5— Quartering Act, requiring Americans to help house and feed 
British regular troops stationed in the colonie.s. 

-' '’"i766~L')cdaratf)iy Act, asserting the supremacy of the British Parlia- 
ment in making laws for the colonies. 

'■'’”'"1767— Customs Collecting Act, establishing British commissioner.s in 
the colonies to collect customs and other duties. 

,v '‘''i7(57-~Rcvcnue Act, laying taxes on lead, paint and other articles im- 
ported into the colonies. 

1767— Tea Act, regulating importation of tea in British dominions in 
America in favor of the British East India Company. 

All these measures deeply alTected the American colonists; their 
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agriculture, industries, commerce, and investment oppominities; 
their habits, practices, and desires respecting self-government; 
their freedom of elections, press, and spcech.fl’hc Royal Order of 
1763 forbade the colonists to buy any more land from the Indians 
in the West beyond a certain line, and vested in the Crown tire 
sole power to hold and dispose of such lands.J If enforced, this 
decree would mean that hardy pioneers, land-hungry and bent on 
acquiring homes for themselves, could no longer go West, take up 
land, and “squat” on it as their own. It ■nuuild also mean ih.it 
American land speculators could not acquire huge blocks of 
Western land in the hope of malting money as land values rose 
with the advance of Western settlement. 

The same order contained another provocative clause.pr placed 
in the hands of royal officers the power of licensing persons en- 
gaged in trade with the Indians and thereby deciding who was to 
enjoy the profits of the lucrative fur Lraffici/In fact, tlic proclama- 
tion, though designed among other things to introduce order along 
the frontier, indicated that British officials were henceforward to 
dispose of large sections of the Western territory and scrilc the 
question as to who was to reap the profits of the various operations 
there, including the fur business,LThis, in turn, meant that Ameri- 
cans would no longer have the liberty to do very much as they 
pleased on the frontier— to hunt, trade with the Indians, gather up 
furs, and roam around at will, looking for adventures or “talcing 
up” land.'J 

l^he purpose of the Sugar Act was clearly stated in the 
preamble. It was to promote the business of the Briti.sh sugar 
colonies in the West Indies, raise money toward the cx'penscs of 
“defending, protecting, and securing” British colonics and planta- 
tions in America, more strictly enforce the laws against smuggling, 
and secure and improve the trade between Great Britain and her 
colonics in the New World.[The act, like its predecessor in 1733, 
laid duties on sugar brought into the American colonies from non- 
British possessions. It also imposed duties on certain wines, silks, 
calicoes, and linens imported into the American colonies. With a 
view to enforcement, the act provided heavy penalties for all ship- 
pers, British and American alike, who tried to smuggle goods 
contrary to the terms of the law. j] 

Explicitly, 5 :hc Sugar Act taxed Americans for the purpose of 
raising money to pay the expenses of British officials and soldiers 
employed in governing the colonies and upholding British 
dominion over themj In itself, this was enough to rouse American 
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ire.|But the act also struck a severe blow at one branch of Ameri- 
can coninicrcc. Americans could no longer buy sugar cheaper 
from the French sugar colonies in the West Indies. They had been 
buying large quantities there, turning it into rum, and exchanging 
the rum for Afi'ican slaves to be brought back to America for sale. 
This was a highly successful business and a tax on it in favor of 
British sugar growers and slave traders, if enforced, would hamper 
an important In'anch of American commerce. J 
[_'l'hc Customs Collecting Act of 1767, coupled with many pro- 
visions in other new British laws, showed that the British govern- 
ment was determined to stop smuggling and other violations of 
tax and trade laws on the part of Americans. British revenue 
collectors, officers of the navy and army, royal governors, and 
other agents were ordered to he diligent, to see that taxes were 
collected and regulations ob.servcd. Shipmasters engaged in the 
carrying trade had to be registered in official books and give bond 
that they would obey the laws. Patrols ofJBritish_ships_gnar^ed_the 
Atlantic coast, with po-vygr to haltjicai'ch, and _hoid nierchaii^shi^s 
suspected j)f iuniggling. Thus _Aincrican_ljbej;ty_tpj;rade„atjv^ 
WM to Idc drastkaljy curtailed.^ 

By the Cm;i;cncy_j^t_of_ 1764, American merchants, fanners, 
and debtors were adversely alTected in numerous ways. No rich 
mines of gold and silver were discovered in the seaboard regions; 
so that Americans had no gold and silver of their own coinage 
with which to pay for domestic good.s and meet their debts at 
home. For the same reason they had difficulty in finding specie to 
pay for imported British and foi'cign goods and to discharge the 
debts they owed British capitalists for money they had borrowed 
to buy land, stock, tools, and other capital .supplies. In their straits, 
nearly all the colonies had been issuing colonial paper money at 
one time or another, and had made it lawful in business transac- 
tions. Now the Currency Act put a stop to this practice definitely 
and positively, evoking an early episode in the American battle 
ovc]' the “money jguc.«iom” 

None of the British regulatoiy measures, however, affected 
large numbers of Ainericims seriously enough to arou.se great 

S ular oppo,sition|ic was the Stamp Act of 1765 that first set the 
)nies aflame. In the preamble of this act also appeared the 
declaration that its purpose was to provide money for the British 
trcasuiy, ‘ff*^waxds_ fisfESyiSS' 

ing aiffi securiiig the British. cor onies.atid plaiitatipns in AmciicaP J 
That m itself was resented by many colonists. But the clauses of 
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the act intended to raise the money, coveting several pages of fine 
print, prcscid^cc^ta£Csjivhich_rcachcd_die_pqdtctb(K)]cs_pf Aineri- 
cans froni^j^sachusetts to. Georgia. 

Americans now had to btiy stamps of various kinds, ranging in 
price from a few pence to several pounds each, to be placed on 
many classes of papers and articlc-s. Deeds and mortgages relating 
to property, licenses to practice law, licenses to sell liquor, college 
diplomas, playing cards, dice, almanacs, and calendars all had to 
bear British stamps of stated values. Mote than this: publishers and 
printers of advertisements, newspapers, and other sheets had to 
buy stamps for their publications. 

if the British Parliament had deliberately searched for taxes that 
would annoy as many Americans as pc)S.sil)!e, it could scarcely 
have improved upon the Stamp Act.|Thc law was cs])ccially hard 
on two classes of Americans who spoke, wrote, and made their 
opinions heard: the lawyers and the publishers— both given to 
preaching freedom of speech and press. The very men in the 
streets were so angry that they instigated boycotts and riots against 
the act. J 

In itself the Stamp Act of March 1765 would have made trouble 
for the British govcrumentj])uc it M^as quickly followed in April of 
the same year by the Quartci‘ing^t_ which gave the colonists to 
understand that the lavw were to be enforced..] Since the British 
ministry was preparing to send more soldiers than usual to the 
American colonics, with a view to upholding its authority, it faced 
the problem of furnishing the soldiers tvith (piartcrs and supplies. 

For this problem the Quartering Act provided what was ilccmcd 
a .solution: Americans were to lodge officers and privates in inns, 
taverns, uninhabited houses, bams, and other Iniildittgs; supply 
them with numerous articles of consumption; and furnish wagons 
to haul their goods. American con.stab 1 cs, magistrates, and other 
civil officers in villages, towns, townships, cities, districts, and 
other places were charged with the duty c)f seeing that the build- 
ings, candles, liquor, salt, and other articles mentioned in the act 
were promptly placed at the disposal of the British ‘troops.l 

Consequently Americans not only had to endure the sight of 
British troops and the thought of military government; they had 
to help in housing, feeding, and serving British soldiers, Yet time 
was required to transport the British soldiers to the colonics and 
many months passed before American communities wci-e stirred 
up by the necessity of finding quarters and supplies for them. 

I* was the Stamp Act which awakened immediate protests and 
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ii]arms.|La\vycr.s and merchants were quick to voice their resent- 
ment against it.jTIrc cry, “No taxation_\vithout reprcsentation_,” 
■v as taken up in cities, towns7 ancF country regions by artisans, 
mcclr.mics, fanners, and houscwivcs.(l[^opular societies called the 
Sons of Liberty and the Daughters of Liberty were organized to 
resist tlic sale of stampsij Crowds gathcixd in the streets of Boston, 
New York, Philadelplua, and Charleston, and rioted against oT 
fleers who tried to force people to buy stamps. The offices and 
houses of royal oflicials were stoned, in some cases sacked and 
buj-ned.jCIoing far beyond blocking the sale of stamps, Americans 
organized groigis to boycotTBritish £.oqds of_all_kin_ds— to cut 
down the sale of British manufactures as well as stamps. Indeed 
there was so much disorder in several colonies that even the pro- 
testing merchants and lawyers became frightened and tried to 
restrain the torrent of popular anger. J 
Colonial leaders took steps to bring united pressure on Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of tire acr.|in the Virginia House of Burgesses 
they fm'ced the adoption of resolutions denouncing the principles 
jf the Stamp Act, asserting that the General Assembly alone could 
(ay taxes on the people of the colony, and branding other methods 
of taxation as “illegal, unconstitutional, and nninst.”3lt was in sup- 
porting this resolution that Ikijxicl^ Henry delivered the speech 
which made him famous as a firebrand cif thc jlcvolution. 

Ijn the spirit of the Vii’ginia Resolutions, the Flouse of Repre- 
sentatives in Massachusetts opposed the Stamp Act and issued a 
cij'cular letter inviting all the colonics to send delegates to a 
genci'al cqng‘«s to be held in New York for the purpose of dis- 
cussing common problems and taking common action. Nine 
colonies responded favorably, chose their delegates amid popular 
excitement, and sent them to New York. 

£ln October 1765 the Stamp Act Congress assembled.] Despite 
some difference of opinion, it agreed on a set of resolutions and the 
terms of a petition calling upon Parliautent to repeal the act. ^em- 
bers of the Congveas professed their loyal allegiance to the King 
and thei]‘ snboj'dination to the Parliament of Great Britain. JBut 
they ejaimed all thejnherent jights and liberties of natoral-bm-n 
&itishj}ubwct!?]Thcy decIareB that no taxes could be laid on the 
people wifhmit their consent, that the colonies were not and could 
not be represented in Parliament, and that no taxes could be consti- 
tutionally imposed upon them without the consent of their legisla- 
tures. They also sought to show that various acts of Parliament 
both burdened the colonies and interfered with trade between 
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them and Great Britain. British merchants were tersely warned 
that restrictions recently placed on trade would render the people 
of the colonies unable to purchase British manufactures. |While 
resolutions were respectful and moderate in ttmc, they were 
specific and firm.] 

[in consternation over the open resistance in the colonies and 
under prcs.surc from British merchants hard hir by the American 
boycott, Parliament in ^ydd rcpcakd dic^tamp Actj In so doing, 
however, it did not concede the American claim that it had no 
right to tax tire colonists. In fact, by the Declaratory Act, signed 
on the same day as the repeal mcasure^^arliament asserted that the 
colonies have been, arc, and ought to be subordinate to the <drown 
and Parliament; and that the King and Parliament had, have, and 
of right ought to have full power and authority to make laws and 
statutes binding the colonics and people of America “in all cases 
whatsoever.”] This language left no loopholes through which 
Americans could escape admitting their subordination to the 
British government, but, as they rejoiced over the abolition of the 
Stamp Tax, they spent little time arguing aljout the mere legal 
theory of the Declaratory Act. 

Evidently foreseeing the dangers in trying to collect taxes in 
the colonies directly, the BritLsh ministers, still determined to rai.se 
revenue in America, took another coursc.p'he very next 3fear after 
the i-epeal of the Stamp Act, Parliament passed the Revenue Act 
of 1767, which laid duties on glass, red and white lead, painters’ 
colors, paper, and tea.J 

At the same time Parliament informed the colonists that these 
duties were to be collected. _It_coupl,cd_with__t]ie lipvcnvje _Act a 
Jl^V-which Jiad “teeth” in every line. The Customs Commissiemers 
Act of 1767 vestecnu^tRc Faiids orBritish coinnii.ssioncrs the duty 
of supervising the enforcement of the revenue laws.fddie tax com- 
missioners were to be appointed by the King; they were to reside 
in the colonics; and they were to be paid from the British treasury, 
not out of grants of money voted by colonial legislatures^] In the 
Revenue Act itself, Parliament also expressed its resolve to collect 
the duties; [It gave the higher courts in the colonics, made up of 
British judges, power to issue “Wnts_of Assi^tauc&” authorizing 
customs officers to search houses, warcfiouscs, sFops, cellars, and 
other pieces for simtggled good.s and to seize them summarily if 
found. J 

A Jl'^k.4T2SIIE?£,‘yal jn^sure^passed by_]^r]iamcntj,n 
,th^Tea^t_,[I'his act, supplemented by another' Tea Act in 
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among other things relieved the British East India Gompany of 
the necessity of paying duties on its tea exported to Aineric^ In 
effect it amounted to giving the company a monopoly of the tea 
business in America; enforced, it would enable the company to 
sell tea at lowei' prices than were asked by other British merchants 
or, for that matter, even by American merchants who had bought 
tea from foreign merchants and smuggled it into the colonies. Not 
without reason did objecting colonists regard the Tea Act as a 
step toward .setting up British monopolies for the control of all 
American foreign and domestic trade. 

☆ 

^Events swiftly following the enactment of the British laws of 
1*67 revealed to the two parries the shiupncss of the conflict] It 
was now obvious that the British government was determined to 
raise revenue in the colonies by taxation; to use this revenue 
toward defraying the expenses of governing the colonics; to en- 
force its authority thi'ough higher officers appointed by the Crown 
and paid out of the British treasury; to free the royal officers from 
control by the colonial assemblies; and dcfinitcly__to_ smb_ordma_te 
the colonists to Britisli commer cial interest's. It was made equally 
plain by events that mate Americans who opposed the British 
policies would srubboiiily resist them by official resolves in 
colonial assemblies and by popular action,? outside tlic legislative 
halls— e_yepji;tipnsj_iiyi)lyingwiqlcnce. 

The basic animus of the colonis(.s’ against British policies be- 
came manifest within a ycar. 0 [n 1768 the assembly of Massachu- 
setts, inspired by Saiimcl_jMlarn^ approved the sending of a cir- 
cular letter to the legislatures of the other colonics, calling upon 
them to consider their common plight, and declaring the prin- 
ciples of retaliation on wliich Massachusetts was taking her stand. 
For this defiance the royal governor at Boston dissolved the 
assembly, ‘J 

{^Wheh assemblies in other colonies approved the doctrines of the 
Circular I.cttcr, they too were dissolved by their governors. In 
U ^.9 Oi proclaimed that it alone had 

the righTto lay taxes in Virginia, and petitioned the King for a 
redre.ss of grievances. The governor of the colony replied by dis- 
sSolving that assembly. 3 

[Meanwhile a conte-st especially bitter w'^as going On in New 
York. 'In that colony the assembly had refused to make provisions 
for British .soldiers under the Quartering Act of 1765] PiMian^nt 
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Miswercd__ hT_ pa-‘^sing a Jaw ^usgciuling the ]Slc_w York 

j^semljy until it was ready to comply with the terms of the 
Quartering Act. ^Vhen at length, in lyOy, it boM'cd to Britisli de- 
mands, it made no attempt to conceal its indignation; and the 
necessity of housing and supplying Britisli soldiers stirred up 
wrath among the residents of the colony. 

In 27_2t3_British soldiers, stafioned at lloston, jostled and stoned 
by a crowd of men and boys, fired on their assailants, killing five 
and wounding several more. News of this “jEjston Ma,«am:,” as 
it was described, spread into other colonics, awakening both 
resentment and anxiety .[When in 1772 a British armed vessel en- 
gaged in hunting smugglers in N^ai-ingim.sctc.Bay_ accidentally ran 
ashore, it was quickly boarded by men from ITovidcnce who 
seized the crew and set fire to the ship. In 1773 the House of 
Burgesses in Virginia, meeting in spite of the governor’s prohibi- 
tion, cre_ated_a_suiiHing, committee to correspond witfi leiulcrs m 
Qllte.r fiplonics aad_bringjilroiiEJ^Oairbjned_ ac tjons aq^a inst JJritjsh 
pd,ic^sjind^meastu'cs^Late tluvt_ycar ji gtanip (rf tnen, disguuied„as 
Indians^ ^ptced their t\^j.ip5mslti ns nL^*<il’.t<’JlA'^''hjch_hayl Imniglit 
k-? ^9t'jaic_to tlw colo nists under the new tciaus, ami .duiupedj licit 
^5fg2t;s _jnto~theJi£ui)or, In 1774 rioters at Annapolis compelled 
the destruction of a British vessel, the SVcTOrrt, and all the 

tea chests on board. [American rc.sistaiicc was taking the form of 
physical violence when the year 1774 opened.] 

If members of the Boston Tea Party thought that the British 
government would yield to their display of anger tliey were mis- 
taken and soon disillusioned.piarly in 1774 Parliament enacted five 
new laws intended to cure unrest in America. One of the act.s 
closed the port of Boston to all trade by sea. Anorher revamped 
the charter of Massachusetts, made the government still more 
I'oyal in nature, and even subjected town meetings to the control 
of the governor. A third act empowered royal ofiicials to take to 
Great Britain or elsewhere in her American colonics all persons in 
Massachusetts accused of murder in connection with law enforce- 
ment. By a fourth act the quartering of British troops in Massa- 
chusetts towns was specifically authorized, The fifth act offended 
Protestants and affected other interests in the colonies: it granted 
toleration to Catholics in Canada, widened the boundaries of 
Quebec southward to the Ohio River, and provided for the gov- 
ernment of that vast Western territory by a viceroy of the Kingjjl 
More British soldiers were now sent to Massachusetts and the 
commander of the British armed forces in the colony, General 
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Gage, was installetl as governor. Sucli actions on the part of the 
British govcrmncnt in Aiassachnsctts sci-vcd as a warning to all the 
colonists that British authority was not to be denied or defied with 
impunity. As the spring of 1774 merged info summer, leaders of 
the opposition to British authority, from Massachusetts to 
Georgia, had to face that fact and, if still stubborn in their mili“ 
fancy, make further decisions on the basis of it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Independence Completed by Revolution 


In the seeing of 1774 a cry went up in the colonics for united 
actipn and for a general congress to assure such action. The as- 
sembly of Virginia, still meeting, if incgularly, in spite of the 
royal governor’s prohibitive orders, cxprc.sscd sympathy with 
Massachusetts and favored combined efl'orts in resistance to British 
policies and mcasurcs.rEncouragcd by reports from various 
sources, the assembly or Ma.ssachusctts, under the leadership of 
Samuel Adams, resolved that a continental congress was highly 
expedient and indeed necessary to deliberate and determine u])on 
wise and proper steps to be taken in recovering tire rights of 
Americans and restoring harmony with Great BritaiiidAs proof of 
its intransigence it appointed delegates to attend sticii a congress 
on the first of the coming September. 

In line with the action of Massachusetts, other colonics chose 
representatives andjpn September 5 the first Continental Congress 
met at PhiladclphiaiJ Among its members were men soon to be 
powerful figures in history, such as Gcoi-gc Wa^iingtcin and 
I^trlqk Henry frpni_Vi.rgima, Sjiniiid J^ayis aj}d_ John yVclatns 
:fem fStJassadiusctte. Cut they differed among tTicmscivcs as to the 
best course to pursue. Many favored radical action verging in the 
direction of independence; others were cautious and conservative; 
on the whole, moderates held the balance of power. After 
tempestuous debates, the Congress agreed upon three expedients, 
v/Tirst,[it adopted a set of resolutions, in dignified but pointed 
language, setting forth the rights, liberties, and immunities of the 
colonists and naming the measures of the British government 
which, in their view, violated these rights, liberties, and im- 
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tniinitics. As to exactly xvhat they claimed and what they were 
protesting against, members of the Congress left no doubt. By 
these resolutions they repeated and expanded the claims made by 
the Stamp Act Congress of 1765^^ 

Second, while promising to support Massachusetts in her 
struggle against Great Britain, j^hc Continental Congress drew up 
an address to King George III and another to the people of Eng- 
land anti to the inhabitants of British America, in which it respect- 
fully presented American grievances and called for a restoration 
of American rights. The resolutions and the addresses were words 
—firm, moderate, positive words; still they were only words. ] 

A thi rd ex pedie nt apptoyedjay th e C ontinental Congress went 
bc_ycmd_wprds 7 mto acnoji.[^That was a decision to stop the Tm~ 
portation of Briti.sh goods into the colonics until a redress of 
grievances could be obtained and to vest the enforcement of the 
boyeptt in tlic hands of local “committees of safety and inspcc- 
tion.”jT'he boycott was, of course, a violation of British law. It was 
more than this. It w'as aggressive. It provided for e.stablishing in 
every comnuinity a boycott committee to prevent the buying of 
British goods and to discover who was loyal to Great Britain and 
who was loyal to the American cause, as tested by their acts in 
buying goods. Words might be debated and hairs split indefinitely 
but a colonist either upheld the boycott or he was against it and 
bought British goods in spite of it. He was in short a Patriot or a 

.. Loy alist! 

L. Before adjourning in October, the first Continental Congress 
provided for a second Congress to be held in May of 1775 in case 
the situation then retjuired such an assembly. *] 

In response to the demands of the, first Continental Congress, 
the Briti.sh government made one concession: [it was willing to 
relieve any colony of taxation on condition that it would bear its 
share of imperial defense and provide money for supporting the 
officers of the Crown within its borders. But with this concession, 
.such a.s it was, Parliament coupled a set of resolutions pledging full 
support to tlic King in the enforcement of British laws in the 
colonies. These re.solutions it supplemented by restraining acts 
which practically flestiwcd the commerce of the colonics, j 
[Meanwhile British ofncers—civil and military-in the colonies 
tightened, instcacG^f relaxing, their efforts to compel obedience to 
British authorityjlt was in the fulfillment of this duty that General 
Gage, in Boston, dispatched a small force of soldiers toward Lex- 
ington and Concord m April 1775 for the pm-posc, among oHier 
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things, of seizing sonic militaiy supplies supposed to be stored in 
that neighborhood. 

Warned by William Dawes and Paul Revere that British sokUens 
were on the march, a small number of American militiamen 
gathered on the green at Lexington early in the morning of April 
With about thirty or forty onlookers the militiamen were 
standing there when the British forces arrived under the command 
of Mayor John Pitcamn. Seeing that armed rc.sistance would be 
futile, the captain of the militiamen, J.phn Pi'tker, oixlcrcd his men 
to disperse. While they were slowly breaTcing rank's a shot was 
fired. 

By whom? British who were present at the time laid the blame 
for the first shot on Americans; and Americans put it on the 
British. Since that day the question of blame has been repeatedly 
debated without reaching any generally accepted conclusion. 
Whoever cares to weigh the evidence of contemporary witne.sse.s 
who saw the fray with their own eyes may find the testimony 
admirably summarized in the pages of Allen French’s The Day of 
Concord and Lexington. 

[Although the person who fired the first shot that nineteenth day 
of April 1775 must apparently remain forever unknown, it is cer- 
tain that his shot was followed by firing all day, as militiamen 
poured in from the surrounding country and harassed British 
troops on their retreat to Boston. It is also certain that this shot, 
“heard around the world,” hcj-alded a war. J 

☆ 

If there had been doubts about the need for a second conference 
of delegates from all the colonies, they were settled by the clash 
at Lexington and Concord in April 1775.^11 the next month the 
second Continental Congress assembled at Philadelphia. '^I'liongh 
blood had been shed, most of the delegates were still inclined to 
be conciliatory toward the British government when sessions of 
the Congj’ess opened; for they seemed to hope that the American 
rights previously declai-ed might yet be acknowledged by Great 
Britain. J ^ 

vided for organizing the New England militiamen near noston 
into a rcgmlar army and appointed one of its members, George 
Washington, as commander of the American forces in Massa- 
chusetts. It also resolved to raise money and supplies for an armed 
conflict if it came; to seek support by opening diplomatic relations 
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wifh several Eurojrcan countries; and to carry on the struggle until 
the liberties claimed by Americans could be realized by British 
concessions or American independence. J 

£Thcsc resolves were met in Great Britain by a proclamation 
from George 111 denouncing American leaders in the revolt as 
“ttUcls” and ordering the British military and civil agents to 
suppress the insurrection and punish the authors and abettors of 
“such Jtraitcnxm^ de signs. ” The war was now in full course. 

In June 1775 American militiamen at Bunker Hill near Boston, 
though finally driven from their position, proved that they could 
and would light as long as they had gunpowder. faking command 
of the army at Cambridge the next month, Washington prepared 
to besiege Boston. In this operation he was so successful that Lord 
HenyCj, who had now supplanted Gerieral Gage, gave up the"crty 
in March 17715 and sailed for Halifax.] In his flight Howe carried 
along, besides his troops, several hundred British officials and Bos- 
ton residents who were steadfast in their loyalty to King George. 

Meanwhile, pate in 1775, Vermont militiamen, tinder Ethan 
Allen and IKnytljct^Araold, had seized Ticpiidcr^a and Crown 
Point, getting'” pT/sscsskai of sa-ongiioJdr wfitcii niigiit black a 
BfiFish drive from Canada. Still later in that year American forces 
invaded Canada and captured Montreal. But an assault on Quebec 
failed and they were forced to withdraw, thus losing their hope 
of bringing Canada to the support of the struggle against Great 
Britaiit. i 

Cas the war proceeded, prospects for a reconciliation with Great 
Britain faded and the desire for independence, which only a few 
American.s had hitherto entertained, flamed into a fixed resolve.] 
COn January 10, 1776, while Washington was still besieging the 
British in Boston, Thomas Pain e gave voice to this resolution in a 
powerful tract called Conmgn^Smsjs, published in Philadelpliiaj 
Spurning the humble language of loyalty formerly used in peti- 
tions to George III, Paine as.sailcd the King in acrimonious words, 
scorned the once praised British constitution, and demanded im- 
mediate and unconditional independence for America. “Now ,” he 
exclaimed, *'istlie secd^timcjif jContinenud union, feitlg Imnor. 

. . . O!^e_thacjove_i]iankuul! ,i^i*ilopEpsc_ 5 ot^oi^ 

tyran ny, tyra nt, stand forth.” 

As edition after edition of Cornmon StBre, totaling more than 
100,000 copies, came from the press, the call to revolution swept 
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throughout the colonics. The word “independence” had now been 
spoken and was echoing from New Hampshire to Georgia. The 
debate with Great Britain oA^cr rights claimed as just— rights 
treasured as the liberties of Englishmen— had become a war of 
ideas which coidd not be stopped. _Rcc()Uciliatipri, Paine had pro- 
claimed, is “a fallacious dream.” 

Doubting, wonilering, and wavering men in the Continental 
Congrc.ss now began to accept the climax. From all the royal and 
proprietary colonies, British governors and ofllcials were fleeing as 
from the wrath to come, accompanied by small bands of American 
.officials and crowds of Americans who still clung to George 111. 
[in May the Congress advised every colony to form a government 
of its own, as if Bj-itish dominion had actuall)?^ come to an end. In 
fact Vh'ginia and other colonies were already taking this fateful 
step and their example was quickly followed. In short, the colonics 
were assuming the powers of inclepcndcnt states. South Carolina, 
having adopted a provisional constitution in March 1776, sup- 
planted it by a definite constitution in 1778. jj 

Strictly speaking, the movement for the break with Great Brit- 
ain was spreading upward from the colonics to the Continental 
CongresSj rather tlian downward to the colonics from the Om- 
grc.ss. On April 13, 1776, the North Carolina revolutionary 
assembly gave its delegates in the Congre.ss full power to unite 
with the other members in boldly declaring independence. Else- 
where the idea was also approved. On May 15 the Virginia dele- 
gates at Philadelphia received instructions from a convention of 
that province to propose independence in the Congress and sup- 
port it. 

Thoroughly aroused by the surge of revolutionary temper from 
below and incited by dai'ing spirits among its members, the Con- 
tinental Congress girded itself for final action|jOn June 7, Ricliard 
HffUfy jL-£e> ..^^fi.^lthtg^for Tlie__yi.^infa dclcggcimi, nioyccl jtlujt 
“these. united colonies are, and ought to he, ft'cc and iiKlcpcndiint 
statesJ’ But cautious men prevented the immediate adoption (T the 
resolution and the Congress did no more titan authorize tlic ap- 
pointment of a committee to draw up a declaration of indcpcniL 
ence. Yielding at length to popular demands, the Congress, by an 
SknRstjunaniniqus vote, mi Jul^ apprpvccl .ajcspKmOT itrfavdf oF 
indwen^d(mce.T 

Meanwhile the committee appointed in June, composed of five 
members, including Thqnias Jeifcreoii, .lolm Adams, an^Bcnjamin 
Ermklin, was busy framing the document which was td^ex'^'css 
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the ideas and the spirit of independence. A draft of the document 
was first prepared hy Jefferson. It was then reviewed by his 
colleagues. Adams and Franklin suggested several changes. For 
example, Jcfl erson had written; “We hold these truths to be sacred 
and undeniable.” Later it was modified, perhaps by Franklin, to 
read: “We hold these truths to be self-evident.” Finally the draft 
was completed and laid before the Congress. |After making other 
changes in it, the Congress formally adopted the document on 
‘T- period extending oyer several months, it was 
signed by members of the Congress. 

J The Declaration of Independence set forth in great detail the 
“causes” that impelled the American people to the revolutionary 
act of separation from Great Britain. This part of the Declaration 
was, of course, an American statement of the case against the 
British government and was directed particularly against ICing 
Gcoi’ge in as if Parliament bore little or no resp(msibility for the 
troubles that had arisen. It put the charges in summary and pointed 
language which Americans could readily understand, for they had 
personal knowledge of many a grievance listed in the indictment 
again.st the British sovereign. 

Unlike the reso]udon.s of the Stamp Act Congxcs.s in 1765, 
which also proclaimed grievances but in a humble tone, the 
Decl arat ion of Independence was animated hy a fixed deteriuma- 
tioii to cast o 7 F J In ttsh” B oininloh ahdTuHlienuore^byjr j'adical 
theory (if government, The theory was not new by" anyliucans. 
It Tiau been Tciiowir and discu.sscd in the colonics for a long time 
among students of government and even among people at large. 
The framer of the Declaration, Thomas Jefferson, was well aware 
of this fact. Had he invented an entirely novel idea, it would have 
made lc.ss of an appeal to the people. With the aid of Franklin 
and Adams, he did, however, put all the elements of the theory 
together effectively and present the whole in a flowing eloquence 
that electrified American minds and hearts. 

£ln the theory of the American Revolution, as Jefferson formU“ 
latcd it, were three principal features: (j-f All men arc created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, among which arc life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
(ajrlt is to secure these rights that governments are instituted, and 
they derive their just powcus from the consent of the governed, 
Jjj^When any form of government becomes de.structive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new government, laying its foundations on such principles 
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and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to ciTcct clicir safety and happiness. 

It was these doctrines, the Declaration asserted, which the 
British government had violated and the American people were 
to accept as the basis of their independence and the new govern- 
ments they were to institute. To all other governments then exist- 
ing in the v'orld the doctrines ofl'ered a revolutionary challenge 
that was to ring through the centuries. Indeed there were even 
many Americans who, though they were disposed toward inde- 
pendence, were afraid that ‘'the_p.a)plc2! ijaight set uj) goyt'rnnicnts 
t]£sjnructjyc_t)f _dtC43rmlc^c^hithmtqjcnjoycdJby_piuticii]iirj:las,scs 
in die colomcs. 

☆ 

To incarnate the principles of the Declaration in the life of the 
nation, it was necc.ssary for the Revolutionists first to overcome 
the armed forces of Great Britain on land and sea; and for many 
months the prospects for an ultimate American vicU)ry looked 
gloomy. In August of 1776, less than seven weeks after the fateful 
July 4, the American troops under General Washington were 
badly mauled on Lontr Island by superior British regulars. Instead 
of capturing New York City as tlicy had expected when they 
marched southward from New England, they were driven north' 
ward to White Plains, then across the Pludson River, and then 
southward through New Jersey. 

Not until near the end of that year did a light appeat' in the 
blackness. £On Christmas night, while the mercenary Hessian 
troops under British command were celebrating the season at 
Trenton . Washington made a surprise attack 011 them and cap- 
tured about a thousand prisoners. A few days later, early m 
January 1777, struck another hard blow at the Briti.sh in a battle 
at Princeton a fmy^mUesjibpve Trenton J 

But these were merely episodeslmcouraging to Americans, not 
great victories. (Later in the year Washington was defeated at 
Brandywine. Pie lost Philaddphia to the British and narrowly 
escaped disaster at Germantown. Forced to retire westward with 
his shattered troops to Valley Forge for the winter of i777“78, he 
seemed to be almost at the end of his resources^ 

Then came news from the north which once more raised the 
enthusiasm of the Revolutionists to a high pitch-news of a great 
victory for their side. Under orders from the Bj'iti,sh war ofllce, 
Generayolm Bmgoyne, at the head of a strong force, had invaded 
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northern York, expecting to be joined by a band of Loyalists 
and Indians from the t\'cst and to he aided by British troops from 
Lord Howe’s army in lower New York. If successful this invasion 
would have split the country into two parts and imperiled or 
ruined the American cause. But it failed miserably for the British. 
(Jlurgoyne was attacked on all side.s, his supplies were cut off, the 
troops sent by Howe from New York City did not arrive to sup- 
port him, and on Octol^r iy,_ lyTJ, he surrendered at^aratoga to 
Gcnct’al Lhn'ati()__Catcs, the American commander who had re- 
placed General Philip Schuyler just as the American victory was 
in sight. 

Burgoyuc’s surrender at Saratoga, rightly counted among “die 
dcjcisivc badlcs” of history, marked a turning point toward Ameri- 
can independence. It demonstrated that American troops, though 
poorly trained and supplied, had a genius for warfare and that they 
could in certain circumstances cope with British regulars.^he vic- 
tory at Saratoga was also crucial in that news of it tipped the 
balance in the mind.s of the French ministers then advising Louis 
XVI and brought France into the war against Great Britain. j 

For tedious mouths Benjamin Franklin, the Amei-ican minister 
to I’tancc, despite his extraordinary popularity in that country, 
had sought in vain to bring the French government into the ivar. 
(Smarting luulcr the numerous defeats and losses suffered in fights 
■wdth Britain, tliut government had found pleasure in the prospect 
of a successful revolt against her in Amcirica and had secretly 
given help to the colonics in the form of money and supplies. It 
had, however, shi'unk from entering into an alliance with the 
United States and declaring war on Britain. Such a venture might 
end in another disaster for France. Only after the victory at Sara- 
toga were the French ministers induced to gamble again with fate 
in an open war on the ancient foe.^ 

[ ln„Fclwmry vji sS llF'iSy 
and comujercc ji^ith Jiie^Uiiitc^^tes. It (ifficially recognized 
Anicricim ihtTcpTndcnce, agreed to an alliance for mutual aid and 
defense, declared war on Great Britain, and immediately b^an to 
take part in the military and naval operations against heyE^rly 
th^next Francc.in the jwp, hoEPg. to EeSpyer 

®owt%^thcI;j,hinp? "Plori^,. which the British had annexed id 
1763 at the cl'osrofthc French and Indian War. (Later Holland lent 
sup]»rt to the American cause by preying upoiiliritish comnierce^ 

The alliance with France brought to Americans ^he kind of 
assistance they sorely needed: strong naval forces, generous loans 
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of gold, silver, and supplies, and a large body of French officers 
and soldiers well trained in the arts of warfare. It also encouraged 
Americans in every way; but it did not immediately turn the tide 
of war. Nor did it mean that they could escape making more 
strenuous efforts and assuming burdens heavier than any they had 
as yet carried. 

☆ 

[As a matter of fact Americans suffered many reverses during 
the three years which followed the .signing of the treaty of alliance 
with France] Anxious about a possible blockade by a F'rench fleet, 
the British evacuated Philadelphia in June 1778, but they repulsed 
an American attack soon afterw'ard at the Battle_ Mojiummth. 
Late in that year the British captured Savannah and, in many cam- 
paigns, planned to conquer the whole South.n'hcy overran most 
of Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carmina, in spite of re- 
peated assaults by local bands of American soldiers.] 

In May 1780 the British took Charleston. Undci‘ the command 
of Lord Cornwallis they pierced the uplands of South Carolina and 
defeated the Americans at the Battlc_tvf Camden, Flushed by suc- 
cesses, Cornwallis led his troops into the interior of North Carolina 
though they had been checked by American forces at King’s 
Mountain. After shattering American lines at Guilford Courthouse 
in Maixh ^^7 8j_, Cornwallis headed for Virginia. 

On arriving in Virginia, Cornwallis tried t(3 capture the Amer- 
ican troops led by the M^qui^e Lafayette, “the boy,” as he 
called the young Frenchman who HacT come over to help in the 
smuggle for independence. Failing in this maneuver, Cornwallis 
retired to Yorktown on the Virginia coast, where he hf)pcd to get 
reinforcements by sea. 

While American armies were meeting misfortunes in the Fast' 
ern campaigns, a stroke was accomplished in tire West that was to 
count in the final settlement. Under a commission from Virgitiia, 
George Rogers Clark recruited volunteers and in 1778 seized sev- 
eral towns on the cast bank of the Mississippi in the Illinois coun- 
try. The next year he captured the British gaii’ison at Vincennes 
on the Wabash River. Thus an American grip was fastened on the 
Northwest, 

None of the exploits by the British in the South, discouraging us 
they were to patriot leaders, proved to be decisive, /The British 
could beat or scatter the Americans in battle but coulS not j'ound 
them up wholesale or prevent their gathering again quickly to re- 
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APl'ROXIMATE FRONTIER LINE OF THE 
COtONIEK IN 1774' 


new the struggle. 
They could make 
marauding expedi- 
tions into the back 
regions of South 
Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, but they could 
not occupy those 
regions and hold 
them in subjection 
against bands of 
American troops 
skilled in guerrilla 
warfare. They, |jh 
iyard _and yet j:hey 
_ not_ ran^uer. 
This les'son Corn- 
wallis learned at 
great cost in. men 
and supplics.[lt was, 
in part, for tliis rea- 
son that he drew 
back upon the coast 
at Yorkrown and 
waited for the Brit- 
ish navy to support 
him from the sea.J 
By that action 
Cornwallis nnwit- 
tingly prepared for 
Ids doom and the 
end of the war. 
General Washington 
and his French al- 
lies, then in the 
North planning an 
attack on New 
York, saw what 
seemed to be a 


golden opportunity for a conclusive stroke at Yorktown. So 
American and French troops were rushed South to pen up Com 
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Wallis from the landward side. A French fleet, under Admiral dc 
Grasse, arrived from the West Indies in time to heat off British 
naval forces and prevent an escape of the British troops hy the 
sea. Under fire from land and sca,|Cornwallis ran u]i the white 
flag and surrendered on October ly, i7Ki.]As_ events werejo^ 
prove, _tlw longjwar was over; for the Britishg()vennneniy stunned 
by tjieJWow, ejther could not oywouW not iu,akcjniothcr_gig'antic 
cj^rt_to recover it^dmniniqn ov^' the colonics. 

Nevertheless rnany nionth.s pas.scd Dcforc a'freaty of pca('c could 
be concluded between the United States and Great Britain. The 
French w'cre still at war with Britain and thcii* alliance with the 
United States remained in forcc|lt was not until 1782 that negotia- 
tions were opened between the jlritish agents and the American 
peace commissioners in Fmn^—Franldin, John Jay, and John 
Adams, with whom Henry Laurens was later asscrciatcd.j' 

NoYLiE_w?''_%kmn’s tnrn_tt^cronciliatc_ Americans _in an effort 
to_preyait Fraiice ftom making gre at gtins outrofjhcwjir. Fortu- 
nately for that design, British afl'airs were in the liands of a new 
ministry, composed of men who had been sympathetic with the 
American cause, including Edmund Burke who Itad so eloquently 
defended it in the House of Commons. Working quietly with the 
British agents in Paris, keeping their plans hidden from the F'rcuch 
government, the American commissioners won generous terms for 
the United States and secretly signed the draft of a ttcaty with 
Great Britain. 

When the French minister, Count de Vergennes, heard about 
this secret settlement he reminded the Atnerican commissioners 
that the Congress of the United States had instructed them “to be 
guided by tlie wishes of the French court,” and he charged them 
with violating the pledges made to France in 1778 when tlic alli- 
ance was formed. Eventually, however, he yielded and, after long 
n^'otiations, France also came to terms with Great Britain. 

I 3 fhe final treaty between the United States and CJrcat Britain 
was signed on September 3, 1783, and ratified by the Congress in 
January i784j^nder its provisions King George recognir,ed the 
independence of the United Statc.$, The boundaries iif the Re- 
public were fixed, roughly, from the Atlantic Ocean to tlic Missis- 
sippi River and from the Great Lakes to the Florida.s^l'he naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi was declared to be open to American citi- 
zens and British subjects. 

In specific clauses the U'eaty assured creditors on both sides that 
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there would be no lawful impediments to the collection of just 
debts. It was also agreed that Congrc.ss would recommend to the 
state legislatures that provision be made for restoring to loyal 
British subjects all properties and estates that had been confiscated 
during the Revolution. The right of Americans to fish off the 
coasts of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence in 
the customary manner was guaranteed by a definite article of the 
treaty. Even the most zealous patriot in the United States could 
find little fault with the .settlement that brought the war to a con- 
iclusion. 

☆ 

The numerous battles and skirmishes waged on land from Mas- 
(lachusctts to Georgia and the exploits of American naval forces 
at sea, under such officers as John Paul Jones and John Barry, were 
only a part of the story of the war and the Revolution. During the 
long contest, men, officers, and supplies had to be provided for the 
armies, civil government had to be carried on, and many a dispute 
among' Americans over the conduct and aims of the war had to be 
adjusted or endured. 

In itself the war worked havoc in colonial economy and luade 
new economic underrakings necessary to victory. Commerce with 
Great Britain was practically destroyed and trade with other 
countries could not fully take its place. Many regions were either 
occupied or h.arricd by British troops. Loyalists bent on actively 
aiding the British cause, often with arms, waged a civil war within 
the war for independence. They in turn were harassed by resentful 
patriots; many were harshly treated or imprisoned; thousands were 
driven out of the country, to England or Canada. In important 
respects, therefore, the revolt agamst Great Britain involved also 
a revolution in American affairs~in military power, industry, 
finance, diplomacy, government, and social arrangements. 

In colonial times Americans had relied for their local defense 
mainly upon militia composed of civilians who gave a limited 
amount of time to drilling and were officered by men with little 
more experience than the privates possessed. At the opening of 
the war militiamen and new volunteers filled the ranks of armies 
that had to wage battles with trained British regulars. 

A large proportion of the recruits were brave men who fought 
courageously, but they were accustomed to serve for short terms, 
were undisciplined, not immed to long and grueling campaigns. 
At the beginning few among them had ever seen a real batt;le- A 
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majority were farmers who had homes and families and Whose 
minds were filled with their personal cares. After the first burst of 
enthusiasm died away, especially when they had to go far off from 
their own communities, hundreds of militiamen insisted on quit- 
ting as soon as their terms of service were over, no matter how 
grave the danger to the American cause and despite the pleas of 
their officers. 

Sorely tried by the conduct of militiamen and volunteers. Gen- 
eral Washington again and again begged the Congress to provide 
for a regular army composed of men enlisted feu- a long term or 
the duration of the war. But it was only when failures and defeats 
threatened utter ruin that the civilians in the Congrc.ss, frightened at 
the mere thought of a standing army as dangerous to civil liberty, 
yielded to his pleas and offered extra pay to ofiicers and privates 
pledged to sec the war through to the end. At last in the closing 
years of the conflict Washington had at his command a large body 
of men so pledged and well disciplined for action in battle. 

With regard to officers of all ranks, the colonies were also ill 
prepared for combat with British regulars. Washington had seen 
actual, but not extensive, fighting in the French and Indian Wai-. 
Even he was in fact little equipped by firsthand knowledge for 
planning and executing great campaigns or coping with the disci- 
plined armies of Britain, enlarged by mercenaries hired from Ger- 
man princes. 

None of the high oflicci's on whom he had to rely for help was 
thoroughly schooled in the arts of war. Henry Knox had been a 
bookseller in Boston; Nathanael Greene a farmer and blacksmith 
in Rhode Island; Benedict Arnold, the brave soldier tvho turned 
traitor, a merchant in New Haven; Francis Marion a shy South 
Carolina planter; and .John Sullivan a lawyer in New Hampshire. 
Anthony Wayne was farming in Pennsylvania when he answered 
the call to arms, raised a regiment, and offered himself to his coun- 
try. Daniel Morgan, who distinguished himself at Cowpens in 
South Carolina, had been only a teamster in General Braddock’s 
army dming the French and Indian War. 

Competent for battle as maiw American officers proved to be 
after they had been tried by fire, Washington was fortunate in 
having the aid of several militaiy men from Europe, who came to 
help the American cause, for the love of adventure, or in the hope 
of honons or other rew'ards: young Lafayette from France; Pul- 
aski and Kosciuszko from Poland; and from Germany, Baron von 
Steuben, a former officer in the Prussian armv^ trained in the irow 
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regimen ol Frederick the Great and credited with long military 
service. 

It was Steuben who joined Washington during the dark days 
at Valley Forge, prepared a drill manual for American soldiers, 
drilled a mod('l company, and laid the basis for discipline through- 
out the American forces. Steuben’s larger manual, later written 
for general use in giving soldiers the essentials of military instruc- 
tions, became “the juiljtary Bible of the Continental Army.” Be- 
sides teaching soldiers, Stcuhen took part in campaigns; he com- 
manded a division under Washington at the siege and capture of 
Yorktown. 

At all stages of the war American troops in the field needed 
large quantities of arms, ammunition, clothing, food, and other 
supplies, in addition to the goods furnished by the French and to 
some extent by the Dutch. Thus the demand for domestic manu- 
factures and farm produce ro.se rapidly and the home market was 
widened to include all the states-. At once iron, steel, hat, textile, 
and other industries, which had begun to flourish in colonial times, 
were expanded; now plants and forges were built; and special privi- 
leges were gratitcd to stimulate war production. Women spun and 
wove more diligently; and spinning clubs were formed in town 
anti ctjuntry, turning out increasing amounts of woolen, linen, and 
cotttjn cloth to meet military and civilian requirements. Workers 
in iron, wood, and other materials, often from the farms, were 
drawn into industrial entex-priscs, especially in New England and 
the middle states. As a re.sult of the quickened and enlarged activi- 
ties, now that British I'estrictions were cast off and British imports 
materially reduced in volume, American economy advanced rap- 
idly on the way toward emancipation from dependence on the 
Old World for several prime articles of manufacture. 

In the .same process, financial indcpendcnce-of a kind— was 
achieved. Facing the necessity of providing funds to pay war bills, 
the Continental Congress and the state governments were forced 
to wrestle with difficult financial problems. Gold and silver coins 
of British, French, and Spanish mintage coirtinued in circulation 
but the supply was wholly inadequate for public and private needs. 
So the Congress j-esorted to the issue of paper money-bills of 
credit— by the millions and, before the end of the war, it had out- 
standing about fzj 0,000,000 in Continental money-all badly de- 
preciated in value. To this large sum the states added paper notes 
of their own in an amount almost equal to the total Continental 
output. 
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Paper money was supplemented by intercsf-ljcaj-iiig securities, 
Continental and state, which were sold to patriotic bond buyers 
in exchange for specie or paper notes at a fixed rate. More millions 
were borrowed from France and Holland, yielding tltc specie 
desperately needed. Other revenues were dcj-ivecl from the sale 
of property confiscated from Loyaltsts who gave aid and comfort 
to the British. The Congress also called upon the states for quotas 
of money to meet the common bills, oltcn wititout getting much 
in return. In attempts to comply with the demands of the Con- 
gress and cover their own requirements, the states laid heavy taxes 
on their citizens. In this fashion the Congress and the states created 
a “financial system” of their own or, rather, a financial disorder, 
for both paper moitcy and bonds dropped rapidly in valnc—in 
many cases to a few cents or less on the dollar. 

In various phases of war production and financing, as well as 
in revolutionary pamphleteering, in spying, in making bullets and 
other munitions, and in direct aid to fighters at the front, patriotic 
women wej'e active in all the states. While their hu.sbands, fathers, 
and sons wei'c away under arms, farm women carried douldc bur- 
dens in field and domestic workshops, furnishing I'oikI anti cloth- 
ing for the aratics. In towns they formed clubs to spcctl up pro- 
duction. When drives were made to raise money for tlic war, they 
organized committees to help, subscribed themselves, and contrib- 
uted their gold aud silver objects to the common treasury. 

“Even in their dresses,” complained a writer conneefod with the 
British army in South Carolina, “the females seem to bid us de- 
fiance; the gay toys which arc imported here tliey de,S])isc; they 
wear their own homespun manufactures, and take care to have in 
their breast knots, and even on their shoes something that resem- 
bles their flag of the thirteen stripes. An officer told Lord Corn- 
wallis not long ago, that he believed if he had destroyed all the 
men in North America, we should have enough to do to conquer 
the women. I am heartily fired of this country, and wish myself 
at home.” 

As colonists, Americans had been subject, in their relations with 
other countries, to the diplomacy and foreign policies of the gov- 
ernment in London. In seeking a place among the independent 
nations of the earth, the Continental Congress w'as compelled, on 
its own respon-sibility, to make provision for diplomatic represen- 
tation abroad and evolve the elements of an American foreign 
.policy. As early as 1776 it sent an agent to Paris, Silas Deane, of 
Connecticut, to open negotiations, if possible, with the govern- 
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ment of France. Later Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee "were 
instructed to join Deane at the French capital. Other representa- 
tives went to Holland, Spain, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg 
in quest of recognition and support. 

Only in P'rance and Hoiland did American diplomacy achieve 
noteworthy results for some time. Spain was cold to American 
pleas for aid. Russia maintained an attitude of cliilly indifference. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia expressed sympathies but would 
take no steps likely to involve himself in trouble with Britain. Yet 
in the end American ministers abroad— whether they procured aid 
or got no aid— gained a firsthand knowledge of European govern- 
ments and their foreign policies, of their ambitions, designs, in- 
trigues, and interests in various parts of the world, especially in 
the Westcj-n Hemisphere. Thrown upon their own resources, 
American diplomats proved ingemous in negotiations and acquired 
skill in managing foreign relations as they took over this im- 
portant branch of government, fonnerly monopolized in America 
by the British Crown. 

Through all the turmoil of war and the activities connected 
with it, the M^ork of civil government, local and general, was car- 
ried on in the United Statc,s. While British governors were being 
driven from power or fleeing for their lives, eleven of the thirteen 
states set about draudug up plans for full self-government and at 
the cud of the conflict had constitutioits of their ovm. The other 
two, Connecticut and Rhode Island, matle some changes in their 
old royal charters, under which they had enjoyed a generous lib- 
erty, and g(jvcrncd themselves as before. In each state was in- 
stalled a legislature resting upon popular elections, and in some 
cases the property qualifications on the right to vote were made 
lower than they had been in colonial times. In each state provision 
was made for a governor, elected by the legislature in a majority 
of cases; in Massachusetts and New York, by popular vote, 

Under these written constitutions, in which, except in New 
York and Massachusetts, the legislature was supreme, elections 
were held, campaigns conducted, and issues debated by the voters 
and by citizens who could not vote. Drawing upon colonial ex- 
periences, legislatures enacted law.s, laid taxes, made provisions for 
administering state affairs', elected delegates to the Continental 
Coitgrcss, and co-operated, often faithfully, often negligently, 
with the Congress in the conduct of the war. Now free from Brit- 
ish interference, the state legislatures, even during the most trying 
hours oi the Revolution, began to revise and reform radically the 
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laws inherited from England and from ihe colonial age, and to 
make American laws conform more closely to the .spirit manifest 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

Meanwhile, at the center of thing.s, incnibcts nC the second Con- 
tinental Congrcs,s— the pi'ovisional body hastily a.sscmblcd in May 
1775— gave attention to the strengthening of the union. In June 
1776 the Congi'css appointed a commitiec to draw up a plan of 
confederation for the states. The plan, called the y\rlicles of Con- 
federation, was duly reported to tlie Congre.ss, debated from time 
to time amid the exigencies of the war business, finally approved 
late in 1777, aTid sent to the state lcgi,slanirc.s for review ami action. 
By 1779 all the states, except Maryland, had ratilictl the Articles 
and Maryland approved them at last, on Marcli i, 1781. 'I'hc next 
day the Congress assembled under the terms of the Articles. Now 
the states were formally pledged to “a firm league of friendship” 
and “a perpetual union” created for “their common defense, the 
security of their liberties,” and their “mutual and general wel- 
fare.” A fateful step had been taken toward a republic, one and 
indivisible. 

☆ 

As the revolt against Great Britain proceeded to its triumph, a 
civil revolution began in American society. In the prewar stage of 
the controversy over British policies Loyalists had warned con- 
servatives in the Patriot party that the destruction of British do- 
minion would lead to popular insnrgeiicy and attacks on the privi- 
leges of property and class. Their prophecies were more than ful- 
filled during the course of the Revolution. 

Absorbing as the war was, heavy as were the burdens it im- 
posed, most of the American people from 1775 to 17S1 were f>ccU“ 
pied w’ith civilian pursuits and immediately concerned with their 
economic and social affairs. At the beginning of the war the total 
population was about 2,500,000 men, women, and children. In 
1776 the American army, then at its highest point in numbers, in- 
cluding militiamen and Continentals, had about 90,000 officers and 
privates— not more than one man in eight of the males able to beat 
arms. In the latter part of the war, it included only about one man 
in sixteen of the fighting age. 

It would be a conservative estimate, then, to say that at least 
three fourths of the men, as well as all the women and young peo- 
ple, devoted themselves mainly to civilian affairs, though often en- 
gaged in war production. No longer under the dominion of British 
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oiBcials, they insisted on pursuing their interests, discussing public 
questions as they pleased, exalting their rights, and undermining 
special privileges. Spurred by the impacts of the war, they began 
to attack tlie social order developed during the colonial period. 

Thus a landslide toward democracy— a state of affairs dreaded 
by American conservatives and British Loyalists— was started. 
During the Revolution a large portion of the upper class collapsed. 
After the British governors and their horde of oflicials fled from 
colonial capitals, thousands of merchants, clergy, landlords, and 
lawyers who adhered to Britain were forced to leave the country 
or retire from public life. As a rule Loyalists who remained outside 
British military lines were silenced. Often they were subjected to 
physical violence. 

Many large estates owned by British subjects, sometimes em- 
bracing scvej-al hundred thousand acres, were confiscated and then 
auctioned oil’ in blocks to Americans. Immense areas of un- 
occupied lands, once at the disposal of the British Crown or its 
agents, passed under the control of state legislatures and the Con- 
tinental Congress, to be granted or sold under American laws. The 
right of American landlords to pa.s.s their estates intact to their 
eldest sons under the rule of “primogeniture” was assailed and 
either destroyed or materially modified in favor of the division of 
estates among all heirs, including daughters. Evcryw'hcre in the 
states the English Church was disestablished and religious liberty 
was generally widened, though not made complete. 

Associated with these changes was a rajiidly widening interest 
among the people in social and political issues. The number of 
newspapers increased despite the handicaps of the war. Thousands 
of Amcj'icans who liad hitherto cared little about election cam- 

E is were aroused by the stirring events of the Revolution and 
n to take part in piiblic discussions and agitations, to vote, if 
they had the right, and to demand the right to vote, if it was de- 
nied Co them under the new state laws. In the most crucial years of 
the war tumult and perils, differences of opinion over politics, 
government, and reform divided Americans into parties and fac- 
tions and precipitated conflicts among the patriots themselves, 
often verging in the direction of physical violence. For an im- 
mense number of the American people, the Revolution in all its 
phases was, therefore, a great social and intellectual awakening. 



CHAPTER IX 


Constitutional Government for the United States 


After they had won independence from Great Britain, Ameri- 
cans faced the problem of governing themselves and holding to- 
gether the union formed during the Rcvolutionaiy War. C!ould 
they do it? From the three proprietary colonics— Pcnn.sylvania, 
Delaware, and Majyland— the proprietary o/Hcials had been ex- 
pelled. From the eight royal provincc.s— New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia— royal governors and their train of subordi- 
nates had been driven out. No longer could disputes within and 
between colonic-s be carried to London for settlement. No longer 
did loyalty to the British King or the need for common action in 
the war against him constitute a unifying principle for Americans. 
No longer did the British navy and army serve as shields against 
the warlike Powers of Europe, especially France and Spain, both 
eager to extend their doininions in the New Workl. 

In colonial times the British government had exercised control 
over all the colonics in essential matters of public policy and ad- 
ministration. It had conducted foreign affairs and provided com- 
mon defense against other nations. Foreign commerce, intercolo- 
nial commerce, and the monetary system had all been subject to 
British regulatioit. The British Crown had served as the chief ex- 
ecutive organ for the colonies, and Briti,sh coiut.s as tribunals of 
appeal in cases' involving the rights of person and pj'opcrty. Now 
all this central machineiy of power had been swept away and 
each state was set free to do about as it pleased; that is to say, as the 
maj ority of the voters represented in me legislature pleased. 

During the Revolution, British oflS.cials had scoffed at the idea 
that Americans could successfully carry on the work of govern- 
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merit in its higher ranges where great statesmanship was required; 
and T orics had sneered at them as pettifogging lawyers, riotous 
mechanics, disorderly farmers, and lawbreaking merchants. Even 
patriots on the right wing of the Revolution had expressed dislike 
and contempt for the people and republics. Neither the Declara- 
tion of Independence nor the Articles of Confederation nor any of 
the first stare constitutions had mentioned the word “republic.” 
At the time it was like a red flag to conservatives eveiywhcre. 

Afureover, educated patriots knew that revolutions in history, 
democratic and republican, had often resulted in despotism. Again 
and again in the Greek states of antiquity, democracy had been 
supplanted by a dictatorship or tyranny. The Roman republic had 
disappeared in the rule of an absolute emperor. Only about a cen- 
tury before, the Puritan revolution in England had culminated in 
the military dictatorship of Oliver Cromwell, followed shortly by 
a restoration of the monarchy. 

Reflective Americans who were confronted with the task of 
governing the country had read about such historic events. Loyal- 
ists who had opposecl the American Revolution from start to fin- 
ish expected it to end in a disaster for the patriots and the re- 
establishment of a monarchy in some form. Indeed a few of them 
cast about for a suitable prince to be made king of the United 
States. Many patriots, some in high placc,s, military and civil, ab- 
horring the very idea of popular rule, looked forward with satis- 
faction to the triumph of a military dictator, supreme throughout 
the Union. 

Even before peace came, Colonel Lewis Nicola wrote to Gen- 
eral Washington expressing scorn for republics and calling for a 
military government, at least in a part of the country. Washing- 
ton .sent him a blistering reply. But other army officers wrote to 
Washington more or less in the same vein. In fact, he received so 
many letter's hinting at violent action against the govermnent 
which had been set up that his brooding spirit burst forth with 
cries of apprehension over the future of his country. 

Rumors of a reaction in the shape of a monarchy or military 
dictatorship were bruited here and there among the people after 
peace came. Iir Connecticut Noah Webster heard from some 
source that military men and merchants in New England were 
working at plans to overturn popular rule and establish a govem- 
ment of special privileges by force. In Mftvssachnsetts Mercy War- 
ren learned from some source that many young men, “particu- 
larly students at law and youth of fortune and pleasure,” were 
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clamoring tor a monarchy anti a standing army to supporf it. She 
thought there was “a formidahle hotly ready to bon^ to the scep' 
tre of a king, provided they may be the lordlings wlio in splendid 
idleness may riot on the hard earnings of the peasant and me- 
chanic.” Governor George Clinton, of New York, confessed pub- 
licly in 1788 that in the closing years of the War lor Independence 
a design had been formed in his state to establish a kind of military 
government. 

Rumors and open threats of drastic action against “popular 
tumults” increased after a band of debt-burdened farmers in 
Massachusetts, led by Captain Daniel Shays, a soldier of the Revo^. 
lution, tried to redress their grievances by an uprising in I7}'I6. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of that state, drafted by John Adams 
and put into clfect in 1780, the right to vote and holil ollicc had 
been limited to pi'opcrty owners and tax]:)aycr.s; and the richer 
towns were given special weight in the state senate. Under this 
government, creditors began to sue dcbtoits in the law courts and 
take property away from farmers who could not pay what they 
owed. 

In protc.st Shays organized a large body of men in the wastern 
part of the state and attempted to shut up the cf)uris by a display 
of armed force. It was only with difficulty and some bloodshed 
that the state government put down “Shays’ Rebellion.” Even then 
popular sympathies with the uprising remained so strong that the 
state officials did not dar-c to execute Shays or any of his follow- 
ers. Whatever the merits of this popular revolt, it increased the 
fears of property owners and conservatives in general, inciting 
them to work harder than ever for a powerful national govern- 
ment. 

☆ 

Amid ejfforts to substitute for the Confederation a highly cen- 
tralized government, akin in some respects to the regimen Great 
Britain had formerly maintained over the colonics, complaints 
against state governments grew in number and virulence. In all the 
states except Massachusetts and New York, which both had strong 
governments, the control of pulilic affairs was in the hands of the 
legislature elected by the qualified voter.?, among whom farmers 
predomihated. In short, the states were controlled by popular 
majorities with little or no restraint from executive or judicial 
officers, such as British royal governors and the Crown had im- 
posed on colonial legislatures. 
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In these circumstances states issued their own money in coin or 
paper or bf)th and, under pressure from farmers, seven states emit- 
ted large quaniitins of paper money. This was done partly for the 
piu'posc of raising the prices of farm produce, making it easier for 
farmers to pay their debts. Keforc the Revolution Great Britain 
had stopped the practice; now Americans were at liberty to re- 
vive it. 

MtJre lil)criies were asserted by popular legislatures. Urged by 
.special interests, slates put tarilT duties on imports from foreign 
countries, motlified them, or repealed them, at will. Determined 
to protect their local interests, some slates laid duties on goods 
coming in from other states; New York, for instance, taxed fire- 
wood from (ionnceticut and vegetables from New Jersey. During 
the Revolution states had borrowed money for war purposes and 
several of them were .slow in paying off those debts. In short, for 
a time, the states acted as independent republics ruled by ptjpular 
majorities represented in the legislatures; and, warmly attached to 
their own liberties, they went to extremes in their indifference to 
the fortunes of the Union. 

While the states and their legislatures were coming under an 
incrca.sing fire of criticism from merchants, creditors, and holders 
of .srate bonds, a .storm of disapproval was gathcritig against the 
Articles of Uonfcdcration and the Congress of the United States. 
A part of this’ censure was directed to the form of that govern- 
ment. 'The Confederacy, according to the critics, was really a 
farce; it had ntj executive to enforce the laws made by the Con- 
gress; and the states and the people disregarded the laws tvkh im- 
punity. It also lacked a judiciary empowered to try persons ac- 
cused of violating the laws of the Union, to hear cases arising 
under them, or to settle disputes among the states. 

The Congress was’ disparaged as faulty in form and futile in 
action. In the Congress, states, not the people, were represented; 
its members were elected by the state legislatures; and in all im- 
portant matters the .stare.s, large and small, were equal, for each 
had only one vote to ca.st. Its members were negligent in attend- 
ance and puldic lHisinc.s's dragged on from year to year unfinished. 

Oit two special counts critics disparaged the. Congress in respect 
of its powers: the Congress lacked power to make. laws necessary 
to the safety and welfare of the Union; and it had no authority 
to prevent the states from interfering with matters of common, or 
general, concern. 

The C()ngrcss ccjuld vote money for the purposes of the Union, 
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but it could lay no taxes directly on anybody; it had to depend 
upon the willingness of the state legislatures to raise money and 
pay it into the Confederate treasury. The Congress could provide 
for an army but it was compelled to rely upon each of the states 
to supply its quota of men voluntarily. Altluaugh the Congress 
could make treaties with other countries respecting foreign com- 
merce, the states decided for themselves whether oi- not they 
would obey such treaties. The Congress could not regulate com- 
merce among the states or establish a single and uniform system 
of currency for the country. Furthermore, as time passed, the 
states refused, despite urgent appeals from Congress, to grant 
it additional financial powers essential to its very existence. 

On the score of power the Congress was also assailed because it 
could not compel the states to quit doing many things which in- 
terfered with property and comity. It could not stop their issues of 
paper money or their interference with intej-statc and foreign 
commerce. It had no check on their legislation designed to make 
it easier for debtors to pay their debts in “cheap money.” It could 
not send troops to help put down insurrections or to cnhjrcc the 
laws of the Union if they encountered popular resistance. 

In these cii'curnstanccs agitations were started in several cpiar- 
ters for changes in the American system of govci-iuncnt that had 
come into being as an emergency government during the Revolu- 
tion and had been continued under the Articles of Confederation. 
Former army officers, now organized in the Order of the Cin- 
cinnati, and former soldiers of the rank and file found the paper 
scrip with which they had been paid off at the close of the war 
so reduced in value as to be almost worthless. Flohlers of .state 
and Continental securities were disgnintled, fo)‘ the interest on 
their bonds was not paid promptly, if at all, and their paper sank 
in the markets, sometimes to a price as low as ten cents on the 
dollar. Manufacturers complained that the imports of foreign 
goods seriously cut down their business. Merchants and shippers 
grumbled over tlte lack of protection against foreign merchants 
and shippers in America and distant ports. Owners of undeveloped 
lands in the West, including soldiers of the Revolution holding 
claims to tracts there as part payment for their services and .specu- 
lators engaged in accumulating great areas with a view to profita- 
ble sales to settlers, deplored the bek of a national army capable 
of suppressing the Indians who hampered the spread of settle- 
ments. Creditors fretted over paper-money schemes and other 
threats to their mortgages on property, 
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Generally associated with one or more of these economic in- 
terests, but often rising above purely personal interests, were 
critics with national vision who joined the movement for drastic 
changes in the Articles of Confederation. Familiar with the in- 
trigues and ambitions of European Powers, they feared that the 
United States might be divided by foreign plotting, might be rc- 
compered perhaps by Great Britaiit, or fall a victim to France or 
Spain, both wdth territorial ambitions in the neighborhood. They 
were alstj alarmed by schemes for overturning the republican in- 
stitutions and establishing a monarchy or military dictatorship. 
Scarcely less disturbing to them was the possibility of an up- 
heaval from below. Worried by the outlook, these national lead- 
ers sought to find a peaceful way of setting up a stronger and yet 
representative government for the Union. 

Among the leaders in the nationalizing movement George 
Washington was foremost in character and influence. As early as 
1783, in a circular letter to the governors of the states, Washing- 
ton, who had done so much to save the Revolution, wainiecl them 
of perils afiead anti rcconinicnded the adoption of a more power- 
ful government, able to “regulate and govern the general con- 
cerns of the confederate republic.” Meanwhile Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who had fought in the Revolution, launched a campaign 
against the Articles of Confederation and demanded the calling of 
a new congress or convention to draft a constitution based on 
different and firmer principles. Other men, well known and less 
well known, including Pciatiah Webster, put forth plans for 
amending the Articles or .substituting an entirely new form of 
government. 

But all along the line advocates of material changes met vigorous 
opposition. Although none of the leaders in this resistance had 
the pre.stigc of Washington, many of them had been eminent in 
the Rcvolutionaty cause. In the struggle against the powerful 
grip of the British Crown and Parliament, thousands of Americans 
had acquired a horror of “strong government.” Some among 
them feared that any strong government might end in a monar- 
chy or that it would mean, in any case, big annies, big navies, 
heavy taxes, mountainous debts, and interference with personal 
liberty, in the style of the British government. Especially among 
farmers, who formed a majority of the people, the idea was rigidly 
held that the state legislature was the best bulwark for the protec- 
tion of their interests and rights. 

Widespread was the conviction that full autonomy in towns, 
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counties, and states was tlic truest and Lest basis for the life, lib- 
erty, and pursuit of happiness proclaimed in the Declaration of 
Independence. To Americans who had such views' nothing seemed 
more reasonable tlian fhc belief that “centralisation” was to be 
dreaded and that the rigliLs of .states were to be chcrishctl and pre- 
served. 

To change or not to change the form of govcniincnt— to swing 
away from more authority or toward if— became by )7K6 the 
burning Issue before the American people. At lire.side.s, in tavanns, 
by correspondence, and in the press it was debated with a search- 
ing and enlightened intelligence, worthy of the generation tliat 
had tvon independence. 


☆ 

Out of heated discusttions came decisive actions. A small group 
in Virginia induced the state legislature to call a general conven- 
tion at Annapolis to discuss taxation and commerce. 'The conven- 
tion met in iyS 6 but delegates from only five states appeared on 
the floor and the prospects were discouraging to its nicmhcrs, 
One of the delegates, however, Alexander Hamilton, from New 
York, refused to give up the struggle to realize the aims of the 
nationalizing movement. 

Seizing time by the forehtek, Hamilton persuaded the Annapo- 
lis convention to adopt a rc.solution urging the U;ongrc.s.s of the 
United State.s to take Icadenship and summon it convention tit 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of propo,sing amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation which, when adopted by the states, 
would make them “adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 'To 
this project the Congress agreed. In response, all the statc.s except 
Rhode Island elected delegates. In May 1787 the new convention 
assembled in Philadelphia and settled down to the task of de- 
vising a stronger government for the United States, 

On the roll of the convention, consisting of fifty-five members 
in all, -were many of the most prominent names in America: for 
example, George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, Robert Alorris, Gouverneur Morris, 
John Dickinson, James Wilson, Roger Sherman, Oliver FJl.sworth, 
Charles Pinckney, and Edmund Randolph. Eight of them had been 
among the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Nearly 
all had been active in the Revolution, as military officers, financier-s, 
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thcfPi were nieii of wealth and influence in their communities— 
merchants, lawyers, and j)lanters. 

On the whole the convention was a conservative body. Thomas 
Jefferson, then minister to France, a liberal, was not present. 
Neither was John Hancock, whose name led all the signatures to 
the I3cclarati(m of Independence. That otitstanding firebrand of 
the Revolution, Patrick llcniy, though elected a delegate, refused 
to attend, saying that he “smelt a rat.” Even .so, great talents, wis- 
dom, and experience iti statecraft were represented at Philadelphia 
in i7S’7. 

Tire scsstutis of the convention lasted from May to September 
17, 1787, and were marked by many differences of opinion and 
long debat es. Indeed it has been customary for historians to lay 
stress on the differences of opinion and treat the Constitution 
which emerged as a mere “bundle of compromi.sc.s'.” But this view 
is far from the whole truth of the matter. Strictly speaking, the 
agrecmenls of the convention were more numetous and important 
for tire nation than tlie dissensions and the compromises. 

In the course of their proceedings, a large majority ca.sily agreed 
on the following fundamentals: 

The Articles of Confederation mast be discarded, not merely 
amended, and a new constitution substituted. 

T'he new government must liavc three departments— legislative, 
executive, and judicial. 

The large states must have more power in the new government than 
the small states, thus giving to it a popular basis. 

The new Congress mu.st have the power to legislate on all matters 
of national concern and all matters with which the states cannot deal 
competently, including the power to tax, to regulate interstate and 
foreign conimcrce, and to spend money for common defense and 
general welfare. 

T'he debts of the Confederation must be binding on the new gov- 
ernment. 

Many xestraints must be laid on tire state governments. 

'fhe serious dispufcCKS in the convention turned mainly on de- 
tails and ways and ineans of realizing the accepted purpfjses. They 
involved such questions as these: what shall be the composition 
of the new Congress? Shall the executive consist of one person ot 
more? B.o\v shall the executive be elected? How shall the large 
states be given their appropriate share of power in the new gov- 
ernment and the claims of the small states to equality be recog- 
nized? How shall the enlarged power of the new Congress be ex- 
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pressed in terms of specified powers? How is it possible to create 
a strong national legislature and a strong executive and yet prevent 
either from becoming all-powerful in the government of the 
Union? How shall direct taxes be apportioned among the states in 
such a way as not to burden unduly the poorer states? What quali- 
fications shall be fixed for voters in federal elections and for places 
of trust in the new government? What provisions shall be made 
for amending the new Constitution as times change? Llow shall the 
Constitution be finally adopted and put into force? 

Out of the debates that swirled around these and subsidiary 
questions for four months was finally evolved, on September 17, 
the finished document which thirty-nine delegates, a safe majority, 
were willing to sign. By that time several of the members had gone 
home, alienated by the spirit and plans of theij- colleagues. A few 
malcontents, who remained to the end, for one reason oj- another 
refused to sign the finished instrument. One of the dissenters, 
Luther A’lartin, of Maryland, was so perturbed by all he had 
seen and heard at Philadelphia that he wrcitc a long letter of de- 
nunciation to the legislature of his state and published it widely 
in an effort to defeat the ratification of the Con.stitution. liven 
among the signers there were doubts as to particular provisions in 
the document, but these were subordinated to the interest of unity 
on fundamentals. Washington expressed the general sentiment 
of his colleagues when he declared that the Constitution was about 
as good as could be expected and the people ought to adopt it, 
leaving to the future the making of corrections by amendments. 

☆ 

Running through the text of the Constitution from the Pream- 
ble to the last line were evidences of the fundamental propositions 
on which the majority of the convention agreed early in its pro- 
ceedings. Interwoven with them were amswei's to the questions of 
means and details by which the essential purposes of a stronger 
Union were to be accomplished. Plere and there were signs of the 
compromises and adjustments of interests that the framers found 
necessary to the settlement of disputes large and small. Only when 
so viewed does the Constitution take on the fullness of its mean- 
ing for the time and the ages. 

First of all, the Preamble made it clear that the framens’ were 
creating no mere league of states. The Articles of Confederation 
had declared explicitly that “each state retains its sovereignty, 
freedom, and indcpendence”~the high power which state legis- 
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latures had been exercising. Respecting the sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence of the states, as such, the Constitution contained 
noi a word, and what it did to the pretensions of the states to full 
sovereignty stood out boldly in the lines imposing restraints on 
their powers. 'The announcement that the Constitution and fed- 
eral laws were to be supreme over all state actions conflicting with 
them was iiniuistakablc in its brevity and import. 

The Preamble declared that the Con.stitution was a constiLiidon 
ordained and established by the people of the United States 
—•not mere articles of agreement between the thirteen states. 
The Articles of Confederation had called the Union “a 
firm league of friendship” between the states. The new order 
contemplated by the Constitution was more than a league of 
states. T’hc government for which it provided, in the exercise of 
its powers, was authorized to deal directly with individuals, not 
states. It was authorized to go over the heads of state officials and 
legislatures and compel obctiicnce to federal laws by the u.sc of its 
own agencies of coercion. In fine, the Constitution worked a po- 
litical revolution— a transformation— in the form of government 
that had been set up in the violence of the brealc with Britain, Its 
critics understood this at the time and history to come validated 
the fact. 

☆ 

In the structure of the new government this revolution was re- 
flected. The old Congi'css had been little more than a conference 
of ainba.ssad(n’s from the states. In one house of the new Congress, 
it is true, each state, large and small, was to have two senators and 
the states were thus nominally equal. But each senator was given 
a term of six years, was to be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and could not be retired at will or compelled to 
vote against his conscience by his state legislature. The Senate was 
given, the power to pass upon treaties and nominations to certain 
high officc.s proposed by the President. 

Sharing the legislative power with the Senate was the House of 
Representatives, based on population, not on states. Members of 
this chamber were apportioned among the states according to 
their respective numbers of free persons, excluding Indians not 
taxed and including three fiftlis of “a.U other persons,” that is, 
slaves. The members of the PTouse were to be elected directly in 
each state by the persons entitled to vote for members of the mo.st 
numerous branch of the state legislature. That “the voice of the 
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people” might be heard frequently, provision \vai for' bi- 

ennial elections. To prevent state legislatures from iuterfetinr? too 
grossly with congressional elections, Congress was git, on rite 
power to alter and make laws regulating such elections. 

In all ordinary Icgislarivc matters, the I louse af Rcprcscitfativcs 
was made equal to the Senate. In one vital niati cc it was given the 
supreme weapon of political power— control over the national 
purse; for the Constitution provided that “all bdls for raising reve- 
nue shall originate in the Llousc of Representatives.” Although in 
time this provisioit was allowed to become a dead letter, the in- 
tention behind it was indubitable; if it so decided, “the people’s 
house” might exercise supreme power over fhc purse in the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

In another essential respect the weight of the people as against 
the states counted in the structure of the federal government— in 
the Executive Department. After careful disciiftsion the conven- 
tion decided that the Executive should consist of one person, not 
three or more representing sections of the Union. The President 
was to be elected, not by Congress as at first decided, nor by pop- 
ular vote as was propo,s'cd, but by electors chosen as the legislatures 
of the states might decide. In fixing the numiicr of electors as- 
signed to each state, the Constitution recognized both population 
and the states and so gave the people, as such, a share iir the presi- 
dency; that is, it prescribed that the number of electors allowed 
to each state must equal the number of senatoivs and representa- 
tives to which it may be entitled. Until a census could be taken in 
1790 thci’e were to be sixty-five representatives. 

Under the Articles there had been in fact thirteen heads to, the 
confederacy— the thirteen delegations in the Congress, which 
merely had a presiding officer. Under the Constitution there was 
to be one head, the President of the United States, endowed with 
great powers in peace .and war. He was to symbolize the unity, 
not the diversity, of the country. And for strength of support, he 
was to depend upon numbers of people, not the pleasure of state 
legislatures. 

7 ’he unity of the country was also symbolized by the Constitu- 
tion in the creation of a Supreme Court, the members of which 
were to be chosen by the President with the consent of the Senate. 
Congress might at will establish inferior courts, district and cir- 
cuit, but the Supreme Court was anchored in the Constitutimr. Its 
justices might be divided as to eases before it, but it.s decisions 
made by a majority of them we^-e to be binding at law throughout 
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the land. Thus in matters of federal concern the will of one high 
court was to be substituted for the clashing wilJs of thirteen or 
more state courts. 

The judicial power conferred upon federal courts covered every 
i.ssuc of general interest throug-hout the Union. It shall extend, ran 
Section 2 oi Article III, “to all casc.s in law and equity arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States', and treaties 
made, or whiclt shall be made, under their authority.” That tvas 
not all. This power was to embrace all eases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction arising on the high seas and public waters of the 
Union. It was t<i include controversies between two or more states; 
between a .stare and citizens of anotlicr state; between citizens of 
different states; between a state and citizens thereof and foreign 
states, citizens, and subjects. Thus special kinds of conflicts be- 
tween private persons in the several states and between states as 
such were to be linally resolved by the exercise of federal judicial 
power, with the Supreme Court as the tribunal of ultimate appeal. 

Yet, powerful as was to he the structure of the new government 
—Cotigress, Executive, and Judiciary— it was so formed that, in 
operation, checks could be placed ttn the accumulation of despotic 
power in any hands, even in the hands of the people who had the 
right to vote in elections, tlow to set up a government strong 
enough to serve the purposes of the Union and still not .too strong’ 
for the maintenance of the liberties of the people.!' That was a 
prime issue in the convention. If had been in all previous history, 
and was to be in centuries to come, the central problem in the 
science and art of government. 

This question tlie framers of the Constitution sought to settle by 
establishing ivhat is known as the “system of checks and balances.” 
First of all they founded each great branch of the government on 
a scjiarate basts of political power. They provided that members of 
the House of Representatives should be elected for a term of two 
yea Its by persons entitled to vote under certain laws of the respec- 
tive states; that the senators should he elected for terms of six years 
by the legislatures of the states; and that the President should be 
elected for foui* years by electors chosen as the state legislatures 
might decide- by the legislatures themselves or by the voters or in 
any other appropriate manner. Members of the federal judiciary 
were to be selected by the President and the Senate, both one 
degree removed from direct popular vote. ' 

Against the possibility of tyranny, therefore, two safeguards 
were set up in the Constitution. The ultimate source of power, it 
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was recognized, was the people— the enfranchised voters in the 
states. But under the methods provided for the choice of represent- 
atives, senators’. President, and federal judges, no political party 
or faction could get possession of the whole government at a single 
election. In the long run, through a period of years, tlic persistent 
will of the popular majority might prevail. Yet at no inomcnt 
could the “snap judgment” of a popidar majority prevail in all de- 
partments of the federal government. 

Moreover, within the very structure of the govcrnnicut, power 
was so distributed that no branch could seize all of it, unless 
the othei’s deliberately abdicated. "I'hc PIousc and Senate were to 
check each other in legislation. Congress and the President were 
to put brakes on each other. As against both, mcnihcrs of the fed- 
eral judiciaiy were given the independence of tenure for life; and 
yet the Plousc could impeach them and, by the judgment of the 
Senate, they could be removed from office. The President was to 
enjoy a high degree of independent initiative; but he could do 
nothing unless Congress enacted laws and voted money for carry- 
ing' his pj’opasaJs into e.vccurion- Besides, Jjc too could be ousted 
from office by the process of impeachment. 

☆ 

Upon the government so constnictcd, the Con.stitution con- 
ferred immense powers in terms specific and general. For con- 
venience they may be divided into two classes: powers over 
dome.stic affairs and powers over foreign relations. But in fact 
these powers were so closely interwoven at many points that lines 
could not be drawn between them. For example, Congress was 
given the right to tax and appropriate money for defense and the 
general welfare of the United States. 

Among the great powers particularly relevant to domestic 
affairs the following were vested in Congress in specific terms: to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, and excises; pay the debts of the 
United States; borrow money; regulate commerce among the 
states; establish unifomr rules for the naturalization of aliens; enact 
laws on banla-uptcies; coin money and regulate the value thereof; 
establish post offices and post roads; promote science and the use- 
ful arts by giving exclusive rights to authors and invcntors—copy- 
rights and patents; establish courts mferior to the Supreme Court; 
raise and support armed forces; provide for calling out the militia 
to execute the laws and suppress insurrections; establish penaltie.s 
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for the punishment of persons who counterfeit the coins and 
securities of the United States. 

The powers relative to foreign affairs were not concentrated in 
the Executive or in Congress but were distributed among the three 
dcpartnjent.s; or, to put it another way, they were vested in the 
whole government. To Congress was given exclu.sive power to 
provide for the common defense; to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nation.s, including control over the immigration of aliens; to 
declare wat; to raise and support armed forces; to define and 
punish ofl'enses against the law of nations; and by implication, to 
establish and appropriate money for ministers, consuls, and other 
agents of the Uniteti States in foreign countries. To the President 
was granted the power to make treaties with other countries, but 
only by and with the advice and consent of at least two thirds of 
the senators. With the consent of the Senate also he was to appoint 
the consuls, ministers, and other agents to represent the United 
States abroad. 

Since the Constitution was designed to endure for ages in wliich 
great changes wci'c bound to come in American affairs, the framers 
knew that Congress would have to deal with them or be helpless in 
serving the purposes for which the stronger Union was established. 
So, besides vesting in Congress powers later called “specific,” the 
Constitution gave it two general powers to make the instrument 
flexibleTor adaptation to changes in the needs, ideas, and interests 
of the American people. 

It authorized Congress to raise and appropriate money for “the 
general welfare of the United States.” It also authorized Congress 
“to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into effect” 
its specific powers, “and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the government of the United States or any department or 
officer thereof.” Many a conflict was to rage over these lines but 
in time they were accepted as giving sanction to types of legisla- 
tion conceived in the general interest of the nation as distinguished 
from interests purely local in nature. 

☆ 

While creating a strong government, balanced within itself and 
endowed with great powers, the framers of the Constitution 
placed definite limits on the federal government with a view to 
preserving liberty. They provided, for instance, that Congress shall 
oass no bill of attainder, that is, no law imposing penalties on any 
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person without a judicial trial. They likewise forbade ex post 
]acio laws-nieasLU'c.s stigmatizing as crimes actions which had been 
committed but were not crimes at the time of commission. The 
trial of all crimes against the United States’, except iii eases of 
impeachment, they declared, must he by jury and in the state 
where coniinirtcd. “No money shall be di'awn from the 'Freasury,” 
ran another clause, “but in consequence of appropriations made by 
la-w; and a regular statement and account of receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public moneys shall be published from time to time.” 

Even a strong and limited government for the Union, the 
frarner,s decided, was not sufficient to fulJilI their national pur- 
poses. Hence they laid specific restraints iqmn the states, for- 
bidding them to meddle with many matters of life, liberty, and 
property. Some of these restraints pertained to domestic affairs; 
others, to foreign affairs. 

The states were stripped of porvers to coin money, emit bills of 
credit, make anything bur gold and silver ettin legal tender in the 
payment of debts, p:i.ss bills of attainder and ex post facto laws, 
grant titles of nobility, anil enact laws iinpaii'ini:> the obligation of 
contracts. Every state was commanded to give /till faith and cj-edit 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of all other 
states; in other word.s, states were to place no barriers in the way 
of enforcing legal rights' throughout the land. As a guarantee of 
free migration and commerce throughout the country, the Consti- 
tution provided that “the citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the several states.” 

No less mandatory were the restraints laid upon the states in 
respect of foreign affairs. They were forbidden to enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation. They were ordered to lay no 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, without the con.sent of 
Congress, except .such as might be absolutely necessary for tltc 
execution of their inspection laws. To use the language of the 
Constitution; “No state shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duties of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of rvar, in rime of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact wirli another state, or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or 
in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” ’ 

In return for the many limitations imposed upon the state.s, the 
framers of the Constitution offered them pledges of protection, 
The Constitution provided tirat “the United States shall guarantee 
to every state in this union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion.” As if remembering 
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Siuiys’ Rchcllidii ('f lyiW in Massachusetts, they offered to the 
states the aid oi the United States against “domestic violence.” 

Maying in mimi an enduring Union, the framers of the Consti- 
tution realized that conferring general powers upon Congres.s 
might not make il competent to cope with all the problems of 
coming limes, with formidable changes that might occur in the 
ideas and interests of the American people. Radical alterations 
might be necessary in the form and powers of tire proposed gov- 
ernment. 

In recognition of this fact the framers made provision for 
amending the Constitution; and here, too, they overrode the 
sovereignty of tire states. No alteration could be made in the pro- 
visions of the Amides of Confederation without the consent of 
every state. For this principle w'as substituted another rule. By 
Article V the Constitution provided that Congress might, by a 
two-thirds vote in each house, propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution or, on application from the legislatures of two thirds of the 
states, nui,st call a convention for the purpose of proposing amend- 
ments. 

Amendments proposed by Congress or by sueh a convention 
were to go into dfect when ratified by legislatures or conventions 
in three I'oiuths of the states. Only one exception was made to this 
plan for binding stares against their wills: “No state, without its 
con-sent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate,” 

I'hc Constitution so drawn was strong medicine for advocates 
of state.s’ rights, its framers knew this very well. Throughout their 
proceedings in the convention they were impressed or oppressed 
by fear that it tvould not be ratified. How to put it into effect? 
That wa.s foi’ them a specter. Many state legislatures had refused 
to permit any increase in the powers of the old Congress. Perhaps 
that Congress, still functioning under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, would reject the netv plan of government. Popular opposi- 
tion to any changes in the existing form of govenuuent might be 
insurmountable. Perhaps state legislatures would refuse to ratify 
the Constitution, The knot had to be cut and it was cut by the 
makers of the Constitution with two provisions for ratification. 

Fir,st, they appealed over the heads of Congress and the state 
legislatures. They sent their plan to the existing Congress, with 
two recomroeuclatlons, namely, that it be referred to the states by 
the Congress and that the state legislatures call special conventions, 
elected by the voters, to pass upon the plan. Seepnd, they provided 
that tlie Constittition should go into effect when ratified by nine 
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states as between the nine— leaving the other states, if they pre- 
ferred, out in the cold without a national roof over their heads. 

☆ 

When on September 17, 1787, the secrecy of the convention 
was broken and the proposed plan was published, a tempest of 
public debate over its merits began to blow. Critics fell upon it 
with might and main. It was not a plan for a “federal” union, .some 
said, but a dark plot to establish a centralized despotism and re- 
duce the states to provinces. The President, others insisted, would 
become a monarch, perhaps worse than George III. It was a device, 
radicals claimed, by which the rich and powerful would govern 
the country and oppress the plain people with armies, taxes, and 
debts. It had no bill of rights, friends of liberty protested. In fact 
scarcely a line of the Constitution escaped an attack, mild or 
passionate. On the other hand, able defenders came to its support 
in pamphlets, articles, and letters. The most comprehensive and 
cogent defense was made by Alexander Hamilton, Jolm Jay, and 
James Madison. Between October 1787 and May 1788 they wrote 
eighty-five long aiticles, most of which appeared in the press of 
New York, rmder the pen name of “Publius.” Many of the articles 
were reprinted in the newspapers of other states. They were all 
brought out in the spring of 1788 in two volumes entitled T/.ir 
Federalist. From that day to this The Federalist has been widely 
regarded as the most profound single treatise on the Constitntion 
ever written and as among the few masterly works on political 
science produced in all the centuries of history. 

While the public debate over the plan was in full course, con- 
ventions duly elected in the states assembled to pass upon it. 
Within three months three states ratified it— Delaware and New 
Jersey unanimously, and Pennsylvania after a hot contest, Early in 
1788 Georgia and Connecticut added tlicir approval. By a close 
vote Massachusetts accepted it in February. Maryland and South 
Carolina soon followed. The New Hampshire convention, at first 
opposed or hesitant, decided favorably before the end of June. 
Nine states, the number necessary to put the Constitution into 
effect, had now made the fateful decision. 

But two large state.s wavered. In New York a majority of the 
convention w’as against ratification. In Virginia tenacious op- 
ponents, including Patrick Plenty, kept the result long in doubt, 
but in the end the supporters of the new plan triumphed there. 
Then, under the leadership of Alexander Plamilton, the oppo.sition 
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in New York was overcome and a resolution of ratification was 
adopted. Thus by the autumn of 1788 eleven of the thirteen states 
had accepted the new Union. The advocates of the revolutionary 
change in the loose form of government provided by the Articles 
of Confederation were at last victorious. 

Only two states remained aloof. The convention in North 
Carolina withheld its approval— until November 1789. Rhode 
Island would have nothing to do with the new Constitution until 
the spring of 1790, when it added its ratification. 

Exulting in their success, victors in the contest celebrated the 
occasion by organizing spectacular parades in the principal towns. 
Witli iustification they looked upon the outcome as the triumph 
of reason over force. Without drawing the sword in a civil war, 
without shedding a drop of blood, a new plan of government had 
been proposed, framed, discussed, and adopted. The victors in 
seven states, it is true, had been forced to appease opponents dis- 
tressed about dangers to civil liberties by agreeing that a bill of 
rights, in the form of amendments, should be joined to tlte Consti- 
tution when the new government got under way. But as none of 
the proposed amendments affected the form of that government, 
this pledge, fulfilled in 1791, merely confirmed the faith of Ameri- 
cans in the power of the people to govern themselves on a con- 
tinental .scale by peaceful constitutional processes. 



CHAPTER X 


Establishing the Republican Way of Life 


With grateful ttnanimity presidential electors, chosen after the 
adoption of the Constitution, cast their ballots for George Wash- 
ington as the Chief Executive of the United States. Inaugurated on 
April 30, 17S9, arnid the plaudits of the people in New York City, 
the first capital of the new government, he delivered an address 
emphasizing the solemn nature of the republican experiment that 
was being launched, “The pre-eniiiicnce of free government,” he 
said, should l)c “exemplified by all the attributes which can win 
the affections of its citizens and command the respect of the work!. 
. . , The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny 
of the republican model of government arc justly considered, per- 
haps, as deeply, as finally, staked on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of the American people.” 

In this declaration Washington no doubt expressed the senti- 
ments of all Americans save those intransigent "Eorlcs who hoped 
for the failure of the Republic and a return to the fold of the 
British monarchy. A new government, republican iti form, had 
been founded. Many Americans living under it, even some who 
had been ardent in suppoi't of the Revolution, feared that it might 
not endure. One great problem of the opening years, then, was 
that of making nnivcrsal—in thought, sentiments, and outward 
signs— the spirit necessary to sustain it. 

The Revolutionary generation, now embarking on the repub- 
lican way of life, had all grown up under a monarchy. Ac- 
customed to that regime, many of the patriots, some of them high 
in the political and military circles or the Revolution, believed, 
even while the fighting was going on, that a monarchical form of 
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govcrnniciit the only kind that could maintain law and order. 
According- to rumors, private negotiations were carried on with or 
about possible candidates for the throne in America, including 
the .second son of King George 111. Certainly a few officers in the 
Revolutionary army thought that a military dictatorship of one 
man should be c.stabli.shcd over the people. John Adams wa.s of the 
opinion that the President .shouhl he given a title as resounding as 
that of “Hi.s Highne.s'.s'” or “Llis Majesty” in order to excite great 
respect or awe among the people for the chief magistrate. At- 
tachment to the arltaocratic ideology prevalent atnong nations 
across the sea was; likewise strong among a large number of Ameri- 
cans who sought to .shape the American way of life under its 
rcpiibllcan fonn.s. If no ti uc arkstocracy of blood and lineage could 
be set u]>, fiicy thought an “aristocracy of wealth and talents” 
might be sub.stitured for it. 

But the monarchists did not have their way. Nor did an aris- 
tocracy based on mere wealth and talents attain supreme power. 
While inembcr.s of the upper classes of the United States were 
proposing to take over the government and direct it according to 
their ideas and interests, ik^ organixed royalist mftvement, even as 
a temporary grasp at power, interrupted the trati.sitit)a from 
monarchy to republic. In the shadows wa.s no dethroned Icing or 
queen or ambitious pretender who could form the center of a 
monarchist reaction. 'I'hc constitutional way of governing had 
bceti widely accepted and, in rallying the people i.o the Constitii' 
lion, the planting atid tnercantife interests, so dominant in the 
Philadclpliia Convention of tytjy, had to make concessions to 
popular, and even leveling, doctrines in efforts to make their 
policies prevail. 

The first President wa.s a military hero— the commander in chief 
of the "Revolutionary army. But he wnis not to become a Caesar or 
a Napoleon and put a crovam on his own head. Lie had refused, 
with wrath at the .suggestion, to be a party to any cuirspiracy for 
setting up a monatch or a military dictator. Of his own choice he 
had returned to the old Congress the symbol of his military au- 
thority— his commission as commander— the military authority 
granted him by that body of civilians. Now the unanimous choice 
of the nation’s elector.*;, he was to vveat no tide superior to that of 
plain “Mr. President.” And he was to go down in the republican 
tradition, nor so much as General Washington as simply George 
Waslaington. 

There was no injpulsion to Caesarism in him. HiS sense of 
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dignity prevented hero worship from degenerating into that form 
of popular betrayal. Long accustomed to fine horses and equipages, 
Washington, as “Mr. President,” rode out frequently in the first 
capital of the nation in Iris grand coach drawn by six hoi-ses 
driven by a slave, accompanied by outriJci's. But he did not think 
of himself as a demigod chosen to rule the United States. Nor was 
he moved to be a lesser divinity and wield power as a demagogue 
through a resort to hypnotic oratory. He had no genius for 
oratory. 

Despite his great wealth .and his social position he was essentially 
modest in his estimation of his political sagacity. No amount of 
public adulation changed his estimation of himself— not even 
during the journey from his home in Virginia to New York City. 
Dm:ing that journey he passed through one triumphal arch after 
another amid cheering throngs to the capital, where he was wel- 
comed by leading citizens with lavish ceremonies and by huge 
crowds that had come from distant places to shout acclaim and 
throw flowers at his feet. But nothing fired him with dangerous 
vanity. 

However intractable the remnants of the monarchical tradition 
may have been, George Washington had no desire, and was not 
temperamentally fitted, to reinforce it. He was sincere in his pro- 
fession that he lacked many qualifications for Ciiriying the burden 
of presiding over the new government as its highest and most 
responsible official. Before he started to New York to assume that 
duty, he had written to General Henry Knox that his “feelings 
were not unlike those of a culprit going to his execution.” In his 
diary he had recorded that his mind was “oppressed with moi’e 
anxious and painful sensations than he had words to express.” 

It was with no mere gesture of false pride that he referred, in 
his first inaugural address, to his “inferior endowments from na- 
ture,” his lack of experience in “the duties of civil administration,” 
and his other “deficiencies.” These were not the ideas of a man 
thirsting for power or eager to play the role of a demagogue. 
They were rather the confessions of a man prepared to take 
counsel with the people, his advisers, and friends, to make com- 
promises with extremists, and rule in the constitutional manner 
appropriate to the republican way of life. 

Moreover, he soon began to study books which might be help- 
ful, such as Vattel’s Law of Nations and volumes of the Debates 
in the House of Commons, making use of the Society Library in 
New York City. He had based his scientific plantation manage- 
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mem: on knowledge acquired in part by reading books on agricul- 
ture in his otvn large collection. Now he also looked for such 
guidaitcc in his public work as books might afford. 

Had Washington been inclined to regal or arbitrary habits of 
rule— and liis pcdirical associate, James Madison, testified that he 
never was so inclined— he would have found strong opposition 
among the people of New York. To be sure, there were still many 
I’orics in the city, reminders of the fact that it had been occupied 
by the British troops from 1776 to the end of the Revolutionary 
War. Blit monarchist loyalties were declining among tliem. King’s 
College, dosed during the British occupancy, had been renamed 
Columbia College and its learned professors were republicans now, 
if cautious in their political expressions. Distinguished lawyers, 
physician.s, and surgeons, who had been eminent in the old regime, 
were adjusting themselves to the new regime. 

Furthermore, the city had many influential residents who, while 
definitely republican in principles, had opposed the adoption of 
tlic Constitution. Surrounding Alexander Hamilton, prime ex- 
ponent of ccntrali/ation, were unswei-ving defenders of dccen- 
trali'/.ation. Ratification of the Constitution had been literally 
wrung from the representatives of the New York voters at the 
state convention in Poughkeepsie in 1788, less than a year before 
Washington’.s inauguration. Adcinbcrs of the state legislature were 
so avid for powcj’ that they could not agree on how presidential 
electors were to be chosen and so New York had not even voted 
for Washington in the first election. The governor of the state, 
George Clinton, enjoying his sixth term in oflice, had fought 
ratification and had yielded in lii-s last-ditch battle only after nine 
states had approved the Constitution. l-Ie was a forceful figure in 
New York society. 

So was John J.amb, who had been so fervid In his opposition to 
the Con-stitution that he barricaded his residence again.st a Fed- 
eralist “mob.” Fie had been a leader of the Sons of Liberty, who 
had rioted against the Stamp Act in 1765, and a soldier in the 
Revolution. John Lamb was not inclined to approve centralizing 
“tyranny” in a new form. 

Nor were the “plain people” of New York City likely to up- 
hold an ambitious leader bent on “seizing power.” Many of the 
artisans and tradesmen had supported the adoption of the Coirsti- 
tution in the hope that an improvement in business would follow. 
But memories of rioting by the Sons of Liberty lingered among 
them and they certainly did not belong to Alexander Hamilton’s 
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set. In meetings of Tammany Hall or in public taverns they con- 
tinued to argue over public questions; and sonic of them, going 
beyond republicanism, began to use openly that moj-e incendiary 
word “democracy,” 

Even the plays on the New York stage, which Washington and 
other incinbers of the government occasionally witnessed with the 
people of pit and gallery, gave no encouragement to kingly or 
“high-toned” pretensions. For example, Royall Tyler’s play, The 
Contrast, starting on its successful career in 1787, was republican 
in its argument. Although it dealt humorously wiih the vanities of 
small farmers and uiTanites alike, it ridiculed British alfectations 
and exalted republican dignity. If it was not agrarian in tone, 
neither did it lend countenance to royalist designs. 

While a “republican court” soon clcvclopcd among the fashion- 
able circles at the first national capital and was emphatically high- 
toned in its sympathies, it could not or did not block the tendency 
toward republican simplicities. Some of its members, according to 
Jefferson’s reports, had doubts whether the constiturional experi- 
ment would succeed and even secretly sighed fur or expected a 
return to “kingly rule.” Senator William Maclay, one of the 
earliest outspoken democrats in tlic country, caustically criticized, 
in a puritan vein, its balls and dinners, calling them a waste of time 
and injurious to minds, morals, and the public interest. 

But, however skeptically some niemiiers of the “republican 
court” regarded the republican experiment or confidently ex- 
pected the adoption of a still stronger form <tf government in case 
another crisis came, they all rallied to the side of Prc.sident Wash- 
ington’s administration. They gave to it the support of the “wealth 
and talents” without which, Hamilton argued, the Constitution 
could not be successfully launched. JcfTcrson believed that they 
were actually royalist in sympathies. But in 1790, when Hamilton 
told him that the Union was in danger of breaking up, even Jeffer- 
son approved a financial measure advantageous to bondholders and 
spcculatons on the ground that “the preserratiun of the Union and 
concord among the states was more important” than defeating it. 

The adoption of New' York as the first seat of the new govern- 
ment was in many ways fortunate for what Washington called 
“the destiny of the repubUcan model of government” on a national 
scale, The city lay between New England and the South. It 
cordially received the new government and by generous en- 
couragement helped to make its inauguration an unquestionabk 
success. But, to the regret of merchants, proprietors of taverns, 
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boni'dinghousc keepers, ami hostesses, among other bcneliciaries, 
Congress decided against New York as the permanent capital of 
the nation. 

That decision was the result of a “deal” between Hatnilton and 
Jed’erson at a time when Congress was badly split, in 1790, over 
the issue of assumption of state debts by tire federal government. 
'I'hreats tif disunion were thus ovcrcomC Two Southern votes and 
some Pennsylvania votes were broughr over to the support of 
a.ssuniption 011 condition that Philadelphia was to be the capital for 
ten ycar.s and that tlic permanent seat of the government was to be 
located on the banks of the Potomac, as a final concession to the 
South. Late in 1790 tlic government of the United States was 
transferted to I’hiladclphia, Some New Yorkers found consolation 
for tlie loss in the huge profits they had garnered from their specu- 
lations in state evidences of indebtedness-speculations made pos- 
sible by the “deal” between Hamilton and JefTerson. 

☆ 

Pliiladclphia, the second national capital and the largest city in 
the Union, also made its peculiar contribution to shaping the .spirit 
anti practices of the “republican model.” Pennsylvania had never 
been a royal |rrovincc. The monarchical tradition was weaker 
there tillin’ in New York. Neither the Penns nor their proprietary 
agents had inipattcd to their local administration the glamor that 
atlorned the “court” of a royal governor. Moreover, the popula- 
tion of Philadelphia was more varied in racial stocks than that of 
New Yoj'k, and its interests aud activities wei'c more diversified. 
It included some rich landlords and many merchant princes eager 
to reproduce the “republican court” of New Yorlc and prepared to 
entertain federal officials, members of Congress, and foreign en- 
voys on a scale equally if not more extravagant. At the same time 
Philadelphia had more .small tradesmen and artisans, more school- 
masters, music teachers, lawycns, physicians, surgeons, , scientist, 
and philosophers of a rationalistic and seculav bent. Leadership in 
New York, v'here the English Church had formerly been estab- 
lished, was .still vsrrongly Anglican in religious faith. Philadelphia, 
on the contrary, had long been the home of religious dissidence, 
the chief center of scientific inquiry and rationalism. 

In Philadelphia there wa.s greater political, social, and intellectual 
ferment than in the fest capital. I'hc state constitution of New 
York, despite its republican leanings, was, next to that of Massa- 
chusetts, the most aristocratic of all tlic documents drawn up in 
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the early days of independence. The constitution of Pennsylvania, 
of 1776, on the other hand, was accounted about the most radical 
of the time— with a legislature composed of a single chamber and 
a governor subservient to that body— and the new constitution of 
1790, though more conservative, was still liberal in spirit. Phila- 
deljahia had numerous clubs and societies of tradesmen and artisans 
addicted to free discussions— political, religious, scientific, and 
social. The opposition to the adoption of the federal Constitution 
in Pennsylvania, though not so strong as in New Y ork State, had 
been bitter; and the memory of it still rankled, particularly in the 
western regions, which wcj'e soon to test President Washington’s 
administrative skill by an open revolt against a federal tax on 
whisky— the “Whisky Rebellion.” If, as the President said, the new 
government needed, for endurance, the affection of the people, 
there was ample opportunity to cultivate that attachment in Penn- 
sylvania. 

While bestowing its “affection,” Philadelphia had many ad- 
vanced ideas to offer members of the administration and Congress 
—to Puj'itans from New England, Anglicans from New York, and 
planters from the South also usually Anglican in faith. It was the 
center of the freest tliinking in the Union on all mattci's, human 
and divine. For a city of those days, it was well laid out and 
ably governed. Even its wealthy inhabitants displayed a sensitivity 
to urban poverty and .suffering, and maintained institutions of 
benevolence defim'rcly progressive for the times. In Philadelphia 
religious toleration was peculiarly broad. Quakers, who made up 
a lajge part of the population, were for it on principle and the 
other denominations, whether on principle or not, accepted it. In 
scientific inquiries and applications, educational experiments, and 
civic enterprise, Philadelphia compared favorably with any city in 
Western civilization. 

There the “utilitarian mentor,” Benjamin Franklin, had kept the 
people astir with new adventures in ideas and, though he had died 
m April 1790, his spirit still enlivened the mood of that city. There 
the American Philosophical Society which he had promoted was 
creating intellectual currents that were to spread to all the shores 
of thought in America. Thomas Jefferson was an officer in this 
society during the days when he was living in Philadelphia as Vice- 
President of the United States. Tltrough the port of Philadelphia 
came travelers, newcomers intending to make America their home, 
and foreign emissaries, bringing with them, among other intellec- 
tual interests, the knowledge and radical philosophy of the French. 
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Jeflei'son had become familiar wkli new French thinking while, 
from 17R5 to 1789, he was minister of the United States at Paris, 
where he was adjudged a first-rate thinker in his own right, In 
Philadelphia he encountered congenial minds that fortified his 
determination to give the government of the United States a 
firmer bent in the direction of leveling republicanism. His fol- 
lowcr.s in Congress, who had begun to form the nucleus of a 
political party before the federal government was moved to 
Philadelphia, were more at ease in the city of Benjamin Franklin 
than in tlic metropolis of Alexander Hamilton. In short, Philadel- 
phia aided in smoothing the way for the Jeffersonian “revolution” 
in [)olitics that attended the next transfer of the capital—to the 
District of Columbia in 1800. 


☆ 

Under the private agreement and the ensuing act of Congress 
that fixed the pei'niancnt capital of the federal government on the 
banks of the Potomac, the second President, John Adams, in the 
summer of 1 800, ordered the removal of the administration to the 
District of Columbia where Congress was to assemble on the first 
Monday 111 December. The task of removal was not very burden- 
some. All told, the federal officers and clerks nunibered only one 
hundred and twenty-six persons. Official papers were boxed and 
shipjicd by boat. The officers and clerks made the trip by various 
routes. President Adams went to sec the place in June and later 
he aitd his wife Abigail were installed in the “President’s House.” 
In a report on the official residence, then unfinished and full of 
litter, she said that she was using the great “audience room” in the 
“President’s Palace” as “a drying room ... to hang the clothes 
in,” 

In 1801 the District of Columbia was a profusion of forests, hills, 
and streams interspersed with a few farms, the little village of 
George Town, some newly laid out streets for the city of Wash- 
ington, and a few public and private buildings just completed or 
under construction. I..and speculators and real estate promoters 
swarmed over the place buying and selling lots with little or no 
respect for commnnity plans of any kind. Good houses dotted 
the landscape, but the j-oads between them, in the “city of mag- 
nificent distances,” were axle deep in summer dust or winter mud. 
“An awful contrast to the public buildings,” exclaimed Oliver 
Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, were the many “small, 
miserable huts.” The inhabitants of the huts, he declared, “are 
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poor, and as far as i can judge, they live like fishes, by eating one 
another.” There were no fine churches, no schools, no colleges, 
no seasoned rtsidents to extend hospitality at balls and dinners to 
members of the incoming government. L.aborers’ shanties and 
brick kilns stood out starkly in the .scene— more vividly than the 
habitations of the laboring poor in New York or Philadelphia. A 
slave juarket, with its pens and auction block, gave obtrusive 
notice that the capital of the Republic had bceit located in a 
region where the “peculiar institution” flourished. The outlook 
for republican grandeur did not seem brilliant. 

But behind the confusion lay tlic dream of a splendid city 
worthy of the Republic. Major Pierre Charles L’Jinfant, a. French 
engineer and soldier of the American Revolution, whose services 
President Washington had enlisted, had drawn a grandiose plan 
for the permanent capital, with broad avenues, spacious plazas, and 
long vistas, in anticipation of a dine when the wealth of the nation 
would permit an orderly and full development of his design. Hav- 
ing regard for the republican principles of Thomas JdTcrson, 
whom he consulted in making his sketches, L’F'nfant was careful 
to avoid a mere duplication of any European pattern, whatever 
might have been his personal preference, and to make room for 
the originality of simplicity. It is true that, for the time being, 
L’Enf ant’s plan was largely defeated by real estate speculators and 
that he retired from further activity, discouraged and ruined. Late 
in the nineteenth century, however, his dream was to be revived 
and honor paid to his memory. 

Notwithstanding the disputes and divided councils that attended 
the laying out of the new city, the architecture of the two out- 
standing public buildings in process of completion was in keeping 
with JeiTerson’s republican aspirations. For the Congress House, 
or Capitol, William Thornton’s sketches, with provision for a 
great central rotunda, were accepted by President Washington 
and, subject to modifications, were used as the basis of construc- 
tion. The President’s House, designed by James Hoban, was 
modest in lines and proportions. Both buildings represented a de- 
parture from Georgian and other purely colonial architecture and 
a tendency toward the severity of classical models set by the 
Greek and Roman republics of antiquity. 

As if symbolizing this simplicity, the first President to be in- 
augurated in the new capital of the nation was Thomas Jefferson 
himself. His paxty had wrested the federal administration from the 
“aristocrats” and “monocrats” in the party founded by Hamilton 
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and Washington. Despite his “simplicity,” ridiculed as “afl'ected” 
by his political foes, he was one of the most sophisticated persons 
of iii.s time in the New World or the Old World. By virtue of 
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his wide knowlecJge, Id's interest in natural science, art, and learn- 
ing, his geniality, humor, and readiness to listen a.s' well as pro- 
nounce, he was exceptionally et^uipped to assume the leadership 
of the political coimnunity in Washington. Though familiar with 
cities of Western Europe as with New York and Philadelphia, he 
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loved the connny, and Washington was then little more than a 
village. Though treated as a philosopher among the intellectuals 
who gathered in the home of Condorcet and his high-minded wife 
in Paris, he had been snubbed by the socially pretentious landlords 
and merchants of New York and Philadelphia, and felt happier in 
the White House at Washington. 

According to the custom followed at his Virginia country place, 
Adonticello, JclTcrson made the I^residcnt’s I louse in the per- 
manent capital of the Republic a center of social and intellectual 
leadcr'ihip, while he presided as E.vecutivc over the young nation. 
At the dinner table, where convcr.sation among Americans from 
all sections of the country and foreign diplomats was made easy 
and informal, he was cordial, skillful, and deeply interested in 
evoking diversities of opinions and tastes. In this tvay at the crude 
capital of the young Republic, he attached all sorts and conditions 
of people, high and low, to the republican expci’iment. And for- 
tunately, in this wide-open though e.vpericnccd hospitality, he 
was aided by his daughter, Martha Jefferson Randolph, whose 
education, after the death of his wife, he had carefully and 
thoughtfully supervised. 

It was significant for the future that Thomas Jefferson, with his 
strong faith in the people, took over in i8oi the administration of 
the republican system of government which had been framed in 
deep distrust of the people; that as President he stJ’cngthcncd it 
before the rising tide of Jacksonian democracy began to beat upon 
it. The very fact that the scat of the government was then in a 
mere village, frontier in its physical appearance and isolated as a 
political community, no doubt wa.s a factor in enlarging Jeflerson’s 
influence in Congress and public councils generally. 

Distrust of cities Iiad been a cardinal feature of agrarian rc- 
publicanisin. E.ven John Adams had feared the aggressions of 
plutocratic merchants and speculators as much as he had feared 
an uprising of the poor. At all events the presence of Jefferson at 
the head of the Republic in the village of Washington, though hi.s 
election had evoked the fury of haughty Federalists, increased 
"the affections of its citizens” for “the republican model of gov- 
ernment,” as George Washington had called it, and gave vigor 
to the republican way of life in the Unite.d States. 

☆ 

Influential as was the work of Washington, Adams, and Jeffer- 
son in f ortifying republican government, their work was only one 
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phase of the trajisition from monarchy to the republican way of 
life. To the new order was brought the support of intellectual and 
artistic talents among the citizens, made manifest in forms of 
written and oral expression, such as books and dramas, and in 
visible syml)ols, such as paintings and engravings. Through the 
press, the theater, and popular education— formal and informal— 
the results of these activities became known and appreciated 
among nniltitudcs of people upon rvhose thought, aspirations, 
labors, and character the republican experiment ultimately de- 
pended for its success. 

By the intellectual and artistic activities of private citizens the 
doctrine was formulated that the Revolution and the Republic 
were worthy of the highest esteem in themselves, and admirable in 
the hist(ny of humanity. By the same processes were widened and 
deepened knowledge and thought rc.specting the new nation 
whose fortunes were involved in the republican way of life, with 
all that it signified in terms of civilization. With increasing inter- 
est in society, economy, and the people went inquiries, ever more 
microscopic, into the physical geography and the natural resources 
of the continental domain as expansion and settlement proceeded 
—the material setting in which the republican experiment was be- 
ing carried on. 

During the transition from monarchy to the republican type of 
life, wxitcr.s gave expression to the revolution in literally thousands 
of books on the United States— on its government, people, institu- 
tions, anti resources. By classes, somewhat arbitrary, these books 
came under the heads of government, law, economy, geography, 
travel, public policies, and conditions of the people from the 
poorest slave at the bottom to the richest merchant or planter at 
the t(3p. S(nnc of them, however, were .so comprehensive that they 
took in all or nearly all the themes then engaging American inter- 
ests. Collectively, the books contained knowledge and thought 
bearing upon almost everything human and material that was 
germane to the republican experiment, its policies and its possibil- 
ities, its ideals and its resources. The scope of this literature is 
merely indicated, rather than adequately illustrated, by the follow- 
ing selected titles and comments: 

1787— Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia. A model survey of the 
government, laws, economy, climate, resources, and people of Vir- 
ginia— the forerunner of many such treatises on individual states. 

1787— John Adams, Dcfeitce of the Constitutions of the United States 
(Vols. I-III). A historic^ study of the science of politics in which the 
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principles of the first state constitutions wci'e ilcfciidcd with great 
learning. 

178.S— Jay, Hamilton, and Madi.son, The FcJeniUsi, essays written in 
support of the Constitution, published in book form. Frequently re- 
published. J'Tcnch edition in 1792. A treatise on the sociology, eco- 
nomics, and strategy of republican government which formed the 
primary textbook for the education of the Ainericau jjcople in re- 
publican ways of government. 

1789— William Gordon, History of the Rise, rro(;rcss and Est.ahlish- 
ma'iit of the liidepeudc/icc of the United Stales (Veils. I-IH). Pub- 
lished previously in L.ondon. Di.splca.scd the English by its American 
sympathies and wa.s regardctl in America a.s scarcely patriotic enough. 
Gordon copied wholesale from other writings'. 

1789— David Ramsay, History of the Ainericcni Revolution (Vols. 
I, II). More favorable to the American eaii.se than Cordon’s work. 

1791-92— Thomas' Paine, Rif'hts of Man. Tc.tthook of republican 
principles. Sold by the tens of thousands in the two hemispheres. 

1805— Mercy Warren, History of the Rise, Progress and 'Ternnna- 
tioti of the Antcricau Rovointion (Vols. I-lII). Far more original than 
Gordon oi' Ramsay. Based extensively on personal Itnowledgc; North- 
ern in cmpliasis. Discussed the conditions from which the Revolution 
sprang, leading clrnructer.s’ and events of the Revolution. Democratic 
in sympathies and a warning agaimst monarchical tendencies and the 
greed for riches that might undermine the Republic and restore 
tyranny. 

1805-07— John Marshal], Life of Qeorge Washington (Vols. 1 ~V). 
Based on extensive rc.scarchcs. An eloquent defense and vindication of 
Washington; Federalist in tone; and did more than any other work to 
set the tradition of Washington as “the father of liis country." 
Severely criticized by Jefferson and his followers, but remained power- 
ful in influence. 

1814— Lewis and Clark, History of the Expedition . . . to the Pacific 
Ocean (Vols. I, II). Summary description of a famous journey and the 
country through which the explorers passed. 

1814— Tench Coxe, A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of 
the United Slates of America for the year iSw. Based on a federal 
census taken in 1810. 

1814— John Taylor, An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the 
Government of the United States, A philosophical treatise on politics, 
following the Anti-Federalist or agrarian party line in opposition to the 
“aristocracy of riches.” 

1817— William Wirt, Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick 
Henry, Eulogy on the fiery leader of the Revolution. 

1819— David Ramsay, Universal History Americanized (Vols. I~IX). 
Three additional volumes unfinished on the death of the author. A 
grand desigit to put the United States in the setting of great history, 
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How many Americans burned midnight oil studying the his- 
tories of Gordon, Ramsay, and Mercy Warren was not entered in 
the records of flie time but there can be no doubt that thousands 
upon thousands saw, as originals or reproductions, the paintings 
which celebrated in visible form the Revolution and its leaders. 
The task of siicli delineation was deliberately assumed by John 
Trumbuii, who had a vision of the “vast consequences” to flow 
from the establishment of independence. A former colonel in the 
Revolution, I’riimbiill had the spirit of the new age and he gave 
vivid expression to it on his canvases representing the “Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill,” the “Signing of the Declaration of Independence,” 
the “Capture of the Hessians at Trenton,” the “Surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown,” and in his portraits of leaders, such as Wash- 
ington and Hamilton. 

I'wo contemporaries of Trumbull, Gilbert Stuart, of Rhode 
Island, and Charles Wilson Pealc, of Maryland, also painted 
portraits of the cjutstanding personalities of the Revolutionary 
generation. Stuart’s portrait of Washington, soon to become the 
moat widely accepted for technical competence, depicted the hero 
as a polished aristocrat of Virginia. Truer to life, Peak portrayed 
him in Ins rugged character as outdoor planter, soldier, and stal- 
wart manager of men. The chief paintings of Trumbull, Stuait, 
and Pealc, reproduced by lithographic processes, soon orna- 
mented public buildings and private homes, great and humble 
making lifelike, to all who could see, characters and events con- 
nected with the making of the independent Republic. 

Moved by a kindred spirit, poets joined in the same celebration. 
Joel Barlow, of Connecticut, for example, dreamed of a great 
creative future ftjt America. “The American Republic,” he told a 
friend, “Is a fine theater for the display of merit of every kind. If 
ever virtue is to be rewarded, it is in America.” In tltis mood. Bar- 
low wrote and published in 1787 The Vision of Columbus, an epic 
poem of more than five thousand lines on the real significance of 
the discovery of America. Recognizing, with his critics, some of 
the youthful exaggerations of this venture, Bailow later worked 
over and reworked the theme and republished it in 1807 in two 
sumptuous volumes as The Colxmtbiad, Barlow’s object, he de- 
clared in his preface, was to demonstrate that Columbus “had 
opened the way to the most extensive career of civilization and 
public happiness,” to inculcate the spirit of liberty, to discoun- 
tenance violence and waiv and *‘to show that on the basis of repub- 
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lican principles all good morals, as well as good government and 
hopes of permanent peace, must be founded.” 

The convulsive changes which marked the transition to the 
republican way of life were dramatized by playwrights. ludlowing 
the success of Tyler’s comedy. The Conti asl, in New York, the 
play was presented in Baltimore, Philadcphia, Charlc.ston, and 
Boston; and it was published in 1790, with a subscription list at the 
head of v'hich stood George Wasltington, the President of the 
Republic. From year to year in far-scattered places it was’ repro- 
duced by players both professional and amateur. 

Tyler’s success encouraged William Dunlap to enter seriottsly 
upon a career as a dramatist, dedicating his talents to the service of 
the Republic, as he believed American artists of every type .should 
do. Knowing that monarchies had been made glamorous by the aid 
of painters, poets, historians, architects, dramatists, musicians, and 
novcli-sts, Dunlap felt that tlic Republic was far more worthy 
of devotion and should be made attractive to the people by all 
such forms of art. His father had been a Loyalist during the 
Revolution and had sent William to Europe to be trained as a 
painter. But in Ia)ndon William became enamored of the theater; 
his sympathies with the struggle of the people for liberty were 
awakened; and on his return home he composed plays and wrote 
works on the drama and the arts of design. 

Dunlap’s long career as an important and productive playwright 
of the Republic opened in 1789 with a drama entitled The Father; 
or American Shandy-ism, in which he presented his view of the 
“contrast” in the following lines: 

No^v I see in this new world 

A resting spot for mm, rl he can stand 

Firm in his place, while Europe howls aroimd him. . . . 

Then might, perhaps, one land on earth he found, 

Free from the extremes of poverty and riches; 

Where ne’er a scepter’d tyrant should he known, 

Or tyrant lordling, curses of creation. 

Other forms of literature expressed the ideas, interests, and ideals 
of the people in the republican era. The novels and tracts of 
Charles Brockden Brown contained flashes of discussion which 
illuminated the wrongs of yeomen and the “rights” of women, as 
well as nearly every other current theme of democratic interest. 
James Fenimore Cooper, whose first novel came out in i8zo, chose 
to tell stories of the struggle for liberty in the Revolution, and to 
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portray all Itinds of Americans from Indians and pioneers to 
planters and sailors. Poets, such as Philip Freneau, “the poet of the 
Revolution,” tried their lyrical talents on the aspirations of the 
Republic. Noah Webster wrote to George Wasliington in 1786: “I 
am encouraged by the prospect of rendering my country some 
service, to proceed with my design of refining the language & im- 
proving our general system of education.” So he went ahead 
compiling dictionaries on the basis of American usages for 
scholarly and popular purposes and making plans for giving the 
children of the people an education tliat would inspire a devotion 
to the Republic and prepare them for citizenship in it. 

☆ 

Newspapers for the distribution of knowledge and ideas, true 
or false, multiplied in the republican era. Forty-three colonial 
newspapers, it was estimated, lived tlirotigh the Revolution; in 
1810 Isaiah Thomas recorded, in his History of Printing, the 
existence of 366 newspapers scattered all the way from New 
Hampshire to' the Louisiana Territory, with no less than fourteen 
in Ohio and one on the frontier of Michigan. In tliis period the 
daily press entered the journalistic arena, exciting readens every 
day instoatl of every week. Philadelphia printers supplied the first 
daily-in 1784; and by 1809, the end of Jeffenson’s second adminis- 
tration, there were twenty-seven dailies in the ilourisliing cities 
from Boston to New Orleans. 

As the party division into Federalists and Republicans deepened, 
practically all the newspapers, weekly and daily, became fero- 
ciously partisan and outdid in the passion of their language any- 
thing the colonial age had experienced. But they distributed news, 
or at all events selections and versions of news, reported on the 
great public questions and policies of the day, and supplied topics 
for discussion at dinner table.s, in taverns, at comer stores, and by 
firesides throtighout the land. 

All the pressures of thought in the new society struggling to 
establish the republican way of life-insurgent interests and tradi- 
tional tastes-found outlets in new magazines winch burst forth 
luxuriantly. Tn their pages, taken collectively, readers were sup- 
plied with polite letters, fragments of creative fiction, patriotic 
boasting, practical philosophies of daily living, scientific informa- 
tion, codes of etiquette, poetic effusions mawkish or brave, essays 
on humble ambitions and national aspirations, old and new bigo- 
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tries with their .simplicities (jI dogma, and solid articles on actions 
and policic.s dii'cctcd to the advantages of classes or the progressive 
attainnient of general welfare. Alaga/.ine editors seemed to labor 
hard at meeting every demand, real or imagined, from the sup- 
posed needs of gentlewomen eager for “culture” to the require- 
ments, actual or alleged, of popular success in upholding the Re- 
public. 

Among the more substantial periodicals v'as the Columbian 
Mn^azhic, founded by Mathew Carey ar Philadclpliia in 1786, 
a miscellany of original and selected articles on government, cur- 
rency, industries, agriculture, and science. Its pages carried articles 
by .some of the most distinguished writers of the early Republic, 
for example, Benjamin Rush, physician; David Ramsay, historian; 
Charles Brockden Brown, novelist; and Joel Barlow, pamphleteer 
and poet. It started bravely and seemed destined to have a long 
career, but after four years of struggle it gave up the ghost. 

Other magazines tried to fill the void left by its death, only to 
meet a similar fate. Yet at no time in the early republican eta was 
the country without an ambitious monthly of fire general type. 
At last, in 1815, when the North American Review was launched 
at Boston, a magazine editor received the support necessary to 
long endurance. Of the flock of magazines founded between 177(5 
and 1815 that Review alone survived the buffets of fortune into 
the twentieth century. 

☆ 

On no subject were the leaders of the Revolutionary generation 
more thoroughly united than on the advancement of popular 
education and science as indispensable to permanence in the repub- 
lican way of life. The old Congre.ss under the Articles of Con- 
federation had demonstrated its faith by dedicating to public 
education regular blocks of land in the Northwest Territory. 
Then President Washington, in his first annual address to Con- 
gress, sounded a national note: “Nor am I less persuaded that you 
will agree with me in opinion that there ks nothing which can 
better deserve your patronage than the promotion of science and 
literature. Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of public 
happiness. In. one in which the measures of government receive 
their imprcs.sions so immediately from the sense of the communiiy 
as in ours it is proportionably essential. To the security of a free 
constitution it contributes in various ways.” To Congress at the 
moment he left the choice of ways for accomplishing this end but 
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later he recoiniucnclcd the establishment of a national university. 
Tliis rccfunincndaiion Thomas Jefferson renewed as President. 

Althnugl! Congj-css did not adopt the proposal, one state after 
another nistdc the beginnings of state colleges and universities; and 
Jefferson, after he retired from the presidency, set an example of 
fidelity to conviction by faking the lead in founding the Uni- 
vci'sity of Virginia at Ghatlottcsvillc. This univetsity was not pro- 
jected as merely a college with a classical curriculum. It was 
designed as a true modern institution of higher learning, dedicated 
to freedom of thought, inquiry, and teaching, especially in natural 
science and the humanities. 

Lack of interest among the rank and file of politicians— even 
hostility—did not deter atlvocates of public education from plan- 
ning for the future. Some of their programs, notably that of 
Robert (Jorani, a brave seaman in the war of the Revolution and 
an intellectual leader in Delaware, called for the training of all 
children in the praccical arts as means of assuring personal inde- 
pendence and overcoming the poverty which belied civilization. 
Other plans', especially that of Noah Webster, while pleading for 
general education, insisted upon the training of tv omen in the 
philosophy of republicanism, on the ground that women exercise 
a majoi' influence through their training of the young and must be 
taught how !<■) bring up the generations in republican ways of 
living and thinking. 

James Sullivan in Ma.ssaclnisetts produced still another plan for 
a system of republican education. Sullivan was active in public 
affairs licforc, during, and after the Revolution— a justice of the 
Suprciric Court in his slate, a member of Congress in 1783, a 
publicist, one of the “richest, ablest, and most powerful” of the 
Jcfl'ctsonians. In liis writings on government, politics, and society 
in America, Sullivan dcclai'cd that a system of national education 
was absolutely necessary if the morals of the people were to be 
shaped according to the genius of republican government and if 
the people were to realize the ideals of liberty, happiness, and 
general welfare that had been proclaimed as the objectives of the 
republican experiment. 

In the voluminous literature on education and the advancement 
of science, stress was placed on the practical aspects of living. Re- 
search in the natural sciences was to be promoted and useful in- 
ventions encouraged. Yet the moral sciences of community and 
national living were also to be emphasized to prepare the nation 
for its opportunities and destiny. The people, Jefferson insisted, 
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niuHt nor only be trained in the practical arts; they must be in- 
structed in those liranches of learning, especially history, which 
would enable them to discharge their duties as citizens while 
maintaining a vigilant watch against the tendencies of government 
to encroach on human liberty, including the liberty of free in- 
quiry, thought, and speech. 

It tvas, no doubt, this concern with practical and earthly alTairs 
in educational programs that helped to arouse opposition among 
the clergy, then the chief leadens in such popular education as 
prevailed, and to arrest the progress of universal and non-sectarian 
education until the nineteenth century was well advanced. Yet 
before the Revolutionary generation passed from the scene, its 
pioneers in thought had worked out and formulated essential prin- 
ciples for the advancement of science and the education of the 
people— all with a view to making the nation strong and wise in the 
use of its resources, solicitous for social improvements, and com- 
petent in the arts of republican govermnent. 



Cl-FAPTER XI 


The Revolutionary Generation in Charge of 
the Federal Government 


Foit TiimTY-six YEARS after the Constitution went into force— 
from 1789 to 1825— the new government was headed by Presidents 
who belonged to the generation of revolutionists: by five men, 
George Washington, John Adams, Thomas JcfTcrson, James 
Madison, and James Monroe. 

What a roll of services and honors, what varieties of experiences 
in war and peace, in domestic and foreign afiFah's, these five men 
repre-sented! 

Washington had been a member of the Virginia Assembly in 
colonial times’, a soldier in the French and Indian War, a member 
of the Continental Congress, commander of the Revolutionary 
armies, a memljcr of the convention that drafted the Constitution, 
the presiding officer of that body, and was literally “first in war 
and first in peace.” 

John Adaiu.s had spent laborious years in the Continental Con- 
gress during the War for Independence, had led in framing the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, had represented his country 
in continental capitals and in London, had written a powerful 
work, the Defence of the Constimtions of the Ufiitcd States, and 
had been Vice-President under Washington. 

Like Adain.s, Thomas Jefferson belonged to the civilian wing 
of the Revolutionary generation. He had been a member of the 
Virginia legislature and the Continental Congress. He had drawn 
up the Declaration of Independence, He had been governor of 
Virginia, minister of the United States to France, Sectetary of 
State under Washington, and Vice-President during the adminis- 
tration, of President Adams. 

Before he became the fourth President, James Madison’s lines 
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]iad also fallen in the field of civilian leadership, tfe had been an 
active member of the old Congress. He bad becit a delegate to the 
convention of 17H7 and, in that assembly, liad brought to bear in 
the framing of the Constitution a profound knowledge of history 
and statecraft, besides an exceptional talent for negotiation. After 
the adoption of the Constitution he had been a incmher of the 
House of Representatives. For eight yeans he had .served as Secre- 
tary of State under President Jen’erson. 

As in the case of Washington, so in the ease of James Moittoe 
the experiences of war and peace tverc combined. Tn the war of 
the Revolution, Monroe had learned the perils of the battlefield. 
ITc had represented the United States abroad. Uttder tlic presi- 
dency of jMadison he had been Secretary of State and then Secre- 
tary of War. Although neither his talents nor hi.s achievements 
measured up to those of his predecessors, Itc had (jtialitics which 
gave him a place of distinction among the Icadcr.s of the Revolu- 
tionary generation. 

'Through all these years Amcric.an eitii'cns generally agreed that 
the executive leadership of the nation should be vestcel in oiit- 
atiinding figures of the Revolution. Hut they by no means agreed 
on the policies to be adopted and the measures to he enforced by 
the government of the United States. Americans had been divided 
into coaservative and radical factions during the Revolution as 
in the preceding colonial order. This division was still evident 
during the framing and adoption of the Constitution. For a brief 
time, hoxvever, after the Constitution had been ratified, its oppo- 
nents, accepting their defeat with good grace, })ermitted a lull in 
partisanship. Not until the first Congress under the new Con.stitu- 
tion revealed its intentions in a program of legislation and the 
President began to appoint officials and indicate his domestic and 
foreign policies did scinous dissensions reappear among the people. 

☆ 

To both hou.sc.s of the first Congress many men u'cre elected 
who had helped to draft the Constitution or who had worked for 
its adoption in their several states. In choosing the members of his 
Cabinet and high ofiicials in his administration, Wasiungton u’as 
careful to appoint men known as stanch advocates of the new 
plan. His yeeretary of the Treasiuy, Alexander Hamilton, hi.s At- 
torney General, Edmund Randolph, and General Henry Knox, 
his Secretary of War, belonged to that group. 

Perhaps with a view to conciliating an expected opposition. 
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Wa-sliingLon gave to Thomas Jefl'crson the important post of Sec- 
retary of State, jefl'crson had been in France as minister of the 
United States during the contest over the drafting and ratifica- 
tion of the (ion.stiiurinn. It was known to his intiniares that he had 
at first thought a lew amendments to the Articlc.s of Confedera- 
tion would suffice and had criticized the Constitution in several 
rcspccta, especially the lack of a bill of rights. But Jefl'crson had 
rallied to the Constitution after 1789, 

Wlicn tile fust Congrc,ss assembled in New York City and 
Washington was inaugurated as President, in the spring of 1789, 
the new government of the Rcpubiic was in the hand.s of its 
friends, experienced leaders, men long out.standing in public life, 
I'hc cold text of the written Constitution had become flesh and 
blood, 'lire time for action had arrived. Rut what actions in domes- 
tic alfairs and in foreign all'airs? That was the question which 
arou.sed expectancy among members of Congress and the people 
of the .states. 

Soon ansxvcrs licgan to come, first in respect of domestic matters. 
In response to a popular demand for a bill of rights, Congress 
early propo.sccl a series of amendments to the Constitution; and 
ten of tliem, ratified by state legislatures, went into effect in 1791. 
Still these involved no alteration whatever in the form of govern- 
ment. 

Immediately pertinent to the support of the government were 
the measures,' alfccting the property and incomes of the people, 
that began to flow from Washington’s administration and Con- 
gress. Revenues from taxation were necessary to the very existence 
of the government. All knew that. But what kind of taxes? On 
whom .and what were they to fall? Taxation had been a sore point 
with the people since the Stamp Act of 1765. Well aware of it, 
Congress rc.sortod to indirect taxation at tlie outset. The first 
revenue law, in 1789, laid duties on foreign goods imported into 
the United Stares. Both Washington and Hamilton thought that 
sudi dutie.s' should favoj" American manufacturers, especially of 
goods reepired for national defense. So did many members of 
Congre.ss from the manufacturing states. In subsequent revenue 
acts “protection” was given to manufacturers of iron and several 
other commodities. I'o provide farther revenues Congress laid an 
excise tax on whi.sky, a liquor distilled in thousands of farmhouses 
in various parts of the country. 

Other measures affecting special interests were passed by Con- 
gress, one after the other, during the administrations of Waslfing- 
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ton and Adams. High on the list were provisions for pajdng off 
the big debt owed by the United States to its creditors— in tlie 
main to Americans, but in part to bankers in Holland and to the 
government of France. 

This debt had been incurred by the Continental Congress largely 
for the purpose of carrying on the War for Independence. In- 
terest on it had long remained in arrears. The prices of the bonds 
and other securities representing the elebt had fallen, at times as 
low as to ten or fifteen cents on the dollar. Discouraged by the 
prospect of a total loss or needing money, hundreds of Americans 
had sold their bonds for almost nothing, to speculators who 
gambled on the chance that the cheap paper would someday be 
paid off in full by the government. 

Should it be paid in full or at a sum below face value? If paid 
in full, should discrimination be made between the rate paid to 
persons who had originally bought the bonds from the Continental 
government and the rate paid to speculators who had bought the 
bonds from the original subscribers at low prices? 

These points became storm centers of public discussion. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hamilton, proposed that the Continen- 
tal securities be paid, ultimately, dollar for dollar and that no 
distinction be made between the persons who had bought their 
bonds directly from the government at the regular price and 
speculator's who had bought theirs from original holders, second 
or thu'd hand, for mere pittances. After exhaustive debates marked 
by thoughtfulness as well as passion. Congress adopted Hamilton’s 
proposal. The Continental debt was thus “funded” and all bond- 
holder's were given new bonds for their old paper, dollar for dollar. 

The states also had big debts incurred in the War for Independ- 
ence. Some of the states were making payments on interest and 
principal; other states were delaying. In any case the bonds of the 
states had fallen in value, many of them to a low price, and specu- 
lators had been buying the state bonds too, at various price levels, 
in the hope of a rise in values. 

That the state debts ought to be paid, people generally recog- 
nized, But by whom? Hamilton proposed that the federal Treasury 
assume the burden of paying them all and at face value. He argued 
that such a course was ]ust, since the debts had been incurred in 
a common cause, and that it would strengthen the new govern- 
ment by making all bondholders look to its Treasury, instead of 
state treasuries, for payment of interest and principal. But on that 
point Hamilton encountered a still hotter oppo.sition than had been 
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raised against funding the Continental debt at face value. Even so, 
he managed by a close squeeze to win tlie approval of Congress 
for this plan, and the state debts were assumed by tlie federal 
government. New federal bonds were then exchanged for old 
state bonds, dollar for dollar, no distinction being made between 
the original subsej-ibers and the speculators. 

Another thing, Hamilton believed, was necessary to strengthen 
the Union. That was a national currency stable from one end of 
the country to the other. But the question of money was likewise 
vexatious. No great mines of gold and silver had been found along 
the Atlantic seaboard, During the Revolution the states and the 
Congress had poured out paper money by the bale and the country 
was full of notes “not worth a Continental,” as the saying went. 
Now the Constitution had forbidden the states to emit bills of 
credit and had given Congress the power to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof— not to issue paper money. The only “sound 
money” in circulation consisted of metallic coins, mostly British, 
Spanish, and French; and they were being clipped, filed, and shorn 
by the money-changers. 

Soon after Washington’s inauguration, Congress made provi- 
sion for minting new United States coins, but the precious metals 
available were small in quantity. For the purpose or expanding the 
amount of money in circulation, Hamilton devised and induced 
Congress to adopt -a plan for a United States Bank. As set up in 
1791, the banlc was a joint-stock conceni, with the United States 
Government among the holders of shares. The major portion of 
the stock, however, was subscribed by private investors, partly 
in specie money and partly in certain new bonds floated under 
Hamiktni's funding and assumption schemes. 

Little specie was .actually paid in by private investors. So the 
“capital” of the bank rested principally on the paper bonds of the 
government. The banlc, thus formed, was empowered to receive 
deposits, issue paper notes of its own, establish branches in various 
parts of the country, handle govermnent accounts, and lend 
money at interest. The central office was established in Philadel- 
phia. Tn time it had a network of branches scattered from I*orts- 
mouth, New Hampshire, to Savannah, Georgia. Through the 
agency of the United States Bank, paper notes of uniform value 
■were put into circulation everywhere in the states; and merchants 
could now buy, sell, and malce exchanges, assured that the bank 
currency would be both safe and stable. 

With a view to promoting other branches of business enterprise, 
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Congress; voted boinifics to encourage the gro-veth of American 
fisheries and granted special favors to American shipping intcrcsls. 
Great Britain and other Old World countries were helping their 
own shippers and discriminating against American shippers in 
their ports, according to accepted mercantilist theories. Under a 
strong government the United Scales was fallowing sLiit. 

'i’o all such American nicasurc.s Washington lent the support 
of his great name. The Constitution, he felt, waiTantcd hi.s doing 
this. He had been president of the convention which drafted it, 
had heard the debates, and was familiar Avith the ]nirposcs of the 
men wdio framed it. He knew more about those purpo.ses than 
any of his critics, such as Thomas Jefferson, who had not been 
members of the convention and were less acquainted with the 
broad conceptiotts of government AAnitten into the Constitution. 
Giving expression to them, Washington recommended to Congress 
tlie enactment: of laAVs prtmioting mrt only coirtmercc and in- 
dustry, but also agriculture, science, and edneafion, with emphasis 
on the establishment of a national university for the training of 
young men for public life under the sAvay of American principles. 

The growing l)ody of federal officers engaged in enforcing the 
new hiAVS nndci' IVashington’.s c.xecutive direction was supple- 
mented by a new federal judiciary. By the Judiciary Act of i^Sc;, 
Congress established the Supreme’ Court prescribed by the Consti- 
tution and a federal district court in each state, with a set of 
officials and agents for each court. Washington appointed as Chief 
Justice John Jay, who had battled for the ratification of the Con.sti- 
tution; and all the other judgesships he filled with men having a 
similar attitude toAvard the ncAV order. 

As soon as the ucav courts AAmnt into operation, citizens every- 
Avhere could look to federal judges for the protection ajid en- 
forcement of their rights under the Constitution. If they felt that 
their rights Averc violated by state legislatures or state courts, they 
could apjjcal to federal judges independent of both. For example 
if a merchant of New York City Avished to collect a de!)t from a 
citizen in North Carolina, he was no longer at the mercy of a 
local judge and jury; he could take his case iirto a United States' 
district court. For interstate commerce and general bu-siness trans- 
actions, therefore, the federal judicial system was no less injportant 
than the United States Bank. 

With the I’iso of party conflicts, the significance of the federal 
judiciary for the Union increased. Federal judges held office for 
life and could not be ousted except by impeachment. Pj'csidents 
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and nicnihcrt; of Congress could come and go. Federal judges could 
reniain on the bench throughout their lifetimes. Nobody under- 
stood this better than John Adams. Just before he left the White 
House in i8oi, Adams made John Marshall, of Virginia, Chief 
Justice of rite United States, and also appointed judges to the 
new circuit c(nu'ts which Congress had just created. For about 
rhiity-five years, until after Jeffetson, Madison, and iVIonroc were 
all dead, Marsltall kept at his post. A fervent advocate of a strong 
natio/nil Union from the days when he had fought for inde- 
pendence on tire imttlcfield, Marshall welcomed the opportunity 
to malvC his views of the Constitution prevail in law. In case after 
ease he tleclared acts of state legislatures null and void, as con- 
trary to the Cfinsritution. With the same firmness he upheld the 
power of Congress to enact laws broadly conceived in the general 
intcrc.st of the United States. 

☆ 

The national program oi domestic measures, instituted under 
Washington and continued under Adams, was thoroughgoing. It 
was designed t(t, and did, .strike deeply into the life, industry, 
habits, anti sentiments of the American people. It set precedents 
for ages to come. All this it would have done, if Europe had re- 
mained at peace and American foreign relations had been un- 
di.sturl)cd. Ihit agitations in the United States over the French 
Revolution and war in Europe beat against the domestic policies 
of Washington’s first administration. They broke in with such 
force that he and his .successors were compelled to develop, also, 
a program of actions coming under the head of foreign policy. 

A few wcck.s’ after Washington tvas inaugurated in 1789, the 
once powerful Freitch monarchy began to crumble, revealing its 
decrepitude us popular demands for liberty and .self-government 
increa.scd in vehemence. At fii’uSt it made concessions which seemed 
to promise a peaceful transition to a new political order. The 
authority of the French aristocracy and clergy wa.s shattered; and 
the King, Louis X\fl, was compelled to grant his subjects a con- 
stitution, including a national legislature, elected by the voters, and 
a hill of rights known as “The Rights of Man.” 

Soon reform merged into revolutionary violence. The constitu- 
tion was overturned; a republic was proclaimed. The King was 
put to death in January 1793. In the autumn of the same year, the 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, was borne to the scaffold. One group of 
radicals after another seized power. A “reign of terror,” accom- 
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panied by executions and a civil war, spread from Paris to the 
provinces. Ccbn'e many years had passed the struggle closed in 
the military dictatorship of the warrior and deniagcjguc, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, as First Consul, then as Consul for life, and finally as 
Emperor of the French in 1804. 

The turmoil in France would have raised qucstioni? for the 
government of the United States to decide in dealing with the 
rulcr.s who succeeded one another in that country, even if the 
revolution had nor extended beyond French borders. But it .spread 
far and wide beyond the Rhine; and, terrified by events in Paris, 
the despotic nionarchs of Prussia and Austria started a war on 
revolutionary France, with the diplomatic support of the British 
government. In 1793 France declared war on Great Britain. 

Then country after country in Europe became involved in the 
fight. Victorious French armies overran Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Scandinavia, the western regions of Germany, and Spain, dis- 
seminating doctrines of “liberty” as they marched. For twenty- 
two years, with a brief intermission (1801-03), the wars of the 
great Eui-opcaii Powers raged in nearly every part of the Con- 
tinent, on the high seas, in Africa, even creating uproars as far 
away as India. Since the war between France and Britain on the 
oceans was a war on commerce, both belligerents preyed upon 
the ships and trade of American citizens, searching for munitions 
carriers and blockade runners. 

As soon as the war broke out between France and Great Britain 
in 1793, President Washington faced a question that could not be 
avoided. In the treaty of 1778, under vdiich France came to the 
aid of the American cause with money and arms, the United States 
promised to help France in defending her remaining American 
possessions if, at some time in the future, she again became in- 
volved in a war with the British. Recalling this pledge, the govern- 
ment of France in 1793 asked Washington for aid in its new war. 

The dilemma was embarrassing for Washington. The promise 
had been made. There was no doubt about that, and American 
sympathies in general were on the side of the French. But getting 
into another war meant laying heavy taxes, raising armies, build- 
ing war vessels, and increasing the already large national debt. 
Furthermore it might, Washington thought, completely disrupt 
the government just established under the Constitution. After con- 
sulting his advisers, including Hamilton and Jefferson, he refused 
to comply with French demands and proclaimed the neutrality of 
the United States in the European conflict. 
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More than this. President Washington decided to get on a better 
footing with the British government. Several sources of iil-feeling 
still lingered from the W^ar of Independence. Americans had not 
paid all the debts they had incurred in dealing.s with British mer- 
chants in coloni.al times. Loyalists in America whose property had 
been confiscated still waited for the compensation that had been 
promised them. The British had not removed their troops from 
forts in the western part of the United States. And other matters 
interfered with tlie development of amicable relations between the 
two nations. 

To promote this development, Washington sent John Jay to 
London, commissioned to make a ti-eaty with Great Britain that 
would remove some of the worst irritations. Jay managed to wring 
very few concessions out of the British government. But Wash- 
ington approved the treaty Jay had negotiated and persuaded the 
Senate to ratify it in 1795. The United States, he resolved, was to 
stay out of the war; to pursue the policy of neutrality toward all 
the belligerents. 

☆ 

The moment Washington and Hamilton began to frame and put 
into force domestic and foreign policies, they confronted critics 
and formidable opponents in Congress and outside, Working as 
individuiils and in groups, some objectors picked at one policy and 
some at others. But practically all of Hamilton’s program en- 
countered protests from members of Congress, pamphleteers, and 
editors of newspapers. At firesides and in taverns knots of citizens 
debating his program expre.ssed strong opinions for or against it. 
Even within Washington’s Cabinet the conflict raged. Hamilton 
and Jefferson engaged in such fierce controversies over the proper 
course to pursue that Washington could not mollify them, hard 
though he tried. Within a few year.s the country was flaming with 
the polemics of a great dispute. 

In a little wliilc t5vo weU-knit political parties gave concentra- 
tion to the scattered fire of the opposing forces. Supporters of 
Washington’s administration, led by Hamilton, called themselves 
Federalists, Opponents, who at length rallied around Jefferson, 
were generally known as Anti-Federdists in the beginning— as mere 
oppo.sitionists. I.ater they assumed the title of Republicans. In the 
House of RepresCntativc.s, in the Senate, in the citie.s, and in the 
country districts far and wide. Federalists formed committees or 
caucuses for the purpose of uniting their forces. The Republicans 
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did likewise. Thus party organizations cutting across state lines 
spread from New I-lampshirc to Georgia. 

Each of the parties rvas mixed in incinhership. But Hamilton ap- 
pealed particularly to the business intcrc.sts— to lioldcrs of goeern- 
inent securities, linaiicicr.s, manufacuirer.s, shipowners, and specu- 
lators in Western lands; and around him gathered advocates of 
strong and stable government. Since he Ava.s sympathetic with 
Great Britain and hostile to France after the revolution flared up 
in Paris and the European war opened, former ' Lories who had 
remained in America and were now American citizens docked te 
ins standard. In effect the Federalist party could lay claim to rep- 
resenting “the wealth and talents” of the conservative classes in the 
United States. “Your people,” Flamilton was reported to have said, 
“is a great beast.” In any event, he and Washington resented pop- 
ular agitations at home, as they abhorred sucli agitation in France, 
and they thought that the “democratic societies” springing up in 
towns and country districts ought to be suppressed before they 
got out of bounds. 

For the agricultural interests, especially for the small fanners 
who oAvuctl and tilled lltcir lands themselves, Jed'erson became the 
prime spokesman— leader of the Republican party. Freehold farm- 
ers, he declared, u'ere the bc.st and truest support for republican 
government, lie charged Hamilton and his close friends with being 
monarchists and British sympathizers. He applauded the rights of 
tnan proclaimed by the French reformers and rejoiced in their ef- 
forts to erect a republic in France. To his partisans Jefl'crson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, was the American 
Revolution incarnate— the foe of monarchy and the Avhole British 
social system in peace and-war. After the French Revolution ended 
in the Najtolcomc dictatorship, Jefferson’s ardor for France cooled, 
but his dislike of British policies and actions long remained intense. 
He stood like a rock for “the people,” against “rich and well-born” 
aristocrats and “raoiiocrats.” 

By the time the election of 1796 approached, the Republicans 
were ready for a campaign to get possession c^f the government. 
Distressed by attacks on his policies and pained by as,saults on his 
character dc.spirc his long public service, Washington refused to 
run foe a third term as Pre.sident. Rejecting every plea that he 
stand again for election, he wrote a farewell message to all his 
countrymen warning them against party passions at home and 
against becoming involved in the frequent quarrels, combinations, 
and collisions of European friendships and enmities, 
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Unable to pci siuulc Washington to lead them again, the Fedeial- 
ists turned Ui John Adams, the Vice-President, whose conservatism 
they approved. Yet Adams was no abject disciple of Tlamilton, and 
the Federalists found it hard to forgive his independence in politics. 
1 hough the Revolutionary generation respected his talents, his 
lidcUty to the ]:)atriot cause, and his important services, he was 
not a magnetic ligure for a popular campaign. 

Yet the Rcpuhiicans were not strong enough to defeat Adams, 
although they gave him and his party a fright. When the electoral 
votes were counted, it was found that Adams had seventy-one and 
Jefferson had sixty-eight. The narrow victory added nothing to 
Adams’ popularity and his conduct as President reduced it. He 
did his best to tvin public favor, but his four years in ollice were 
full of troubles and his best was not enough to make him a national 
hero. 

The linancial and commercial policies started by Hamdron w'ere 
continued by President Adams. With regard to Great Britain, he 
maintained the sympathetic neutrality initiated by Washington. 
In tlie ease of France, however, affairs were more complicated. 
The French government in power when Adams became Presi- 
dent had denounced President Washington for refusing to aid 
France in the war against Great Britain and for making terms with 
the Britisli government in the Jay Treaty. To put it mildly, the 
relations of France and the United States were strained. 

The iir.st efforts of President Adams to ease the strain with 
France eventuated in an undeclared war between the two nations. 


In hi.s desire to resolve the dilliculties, he sent three envoys to 
Paris empowered to reach a settlement with the French govern- 
ment. 'Fheir reception was frigid. Indeed French agents demanded 
an apology from the United States, a loan of money, and a bribe 
to be paid to members of their government. 

Exceedingly indignant when nc heard about the chilly reception 
of the American mission and the demand for a bribe, Adams, nam- 


ing the French agents only as X, Y, Z, reported the affair to Con- 
gress and the pul)lic. The public re.sponse was a cry that ran 
throughout the United States: “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute!” AVashingfon was summoned from his plantation 
to take chaj-go of the armed forces again. Fighting started at sea. 
With alacrity Federalists gave their support to Adams while Re- 
publicans moderated their criticisms of him. For a moment his 


leadership seemed to be gaining popularity. Then suddenly in 1799^ 
Bonaparte, who had become dictator in France, proposed a peace 
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with the LJnited States on fair terms and Adams accepted it. Now 
the war excitement died away and with its disappearance attadcs 
on the Adams administration were renewed. 

Rent on suppressing their opponents and keeping power if they 
couJd, Federalist leaders rushed through Congress, in 1798, two 
la\rs directed to those ends. 

The first, the Alien Act, gave the President power for two years 
to expel from the country any alien whom he might deem “danger- 
ous to tlie peace and safety of the United States.” Although Adams 
did not deport a single person under the act, the mere passage of 
the law aroused the ire of many Americans as a violation of liberty. 
Moreover it frightened unnaturalized Irish and French persons 
in America, who did not like the foreign policy that favored Great 
Britain. 

The second measure, the Sedition Act, placed heavy penalties 
on every person, alien or citizen, found guilty of trying to stir up 
“sedition” or who wrote or puldishcd anything “false, scandalous, 
or malicious” against either house of Congress, the President, or 
the government. This act, opponents contended, transgressed the 
first amendment to the Constitution forbidding Congress to make 
any law abridging freedom of speech or of the press. But the 
Federalists, in power, brushed aside all objections; and under the 
Sedition Act several Republican writers and publishers were in- 
dicted, fined, or imprisoned for criticizing the President and hivS 
administration. 

These two acts, instead of fastening the grip of the Federalists 
on the g(jvcrnmcnt, laid them open to attacks in the name of 
American liberty. Republicans interpreted the conduct of the 
Federalists as revealing their true coloa's— their liking for arbitrary 
government. Back in Washington’s second administration that 
kind of “high-toned” government had been displayed when dis- 
orders, described as the “Whisky Rebellion,” had occurred during 
efforts to collect an excise tax on whisky in 1794, 

On that occasion Washington and Hamilton had called out 13,“ 
000 militiamen to overcome a few rioters. In his excitement over 
the riots, Wasliington had ascribed them to subversive agitations 
and had privately expressed his belief that the young “Democratic 
Societies” should be exterminated. 

Shocked by the attitude of the government in that affair, Jef~ 
ferson had helped to turn Washington and his Federalist advisers 
away from that aggression against civil liberties. Now, four years 
later, the pa.ssagc of the Sedition Act confirmed Jefferson’s suspi- 
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cion that- Federalists were resolved to destroy critics by fine and 
iniprisonment, after the fashion of Old Worlcl despots. 

Adopting underground political tactics, Jefferson wrote an in- 
dicl incnt of the Alien and Sedition Acts which was sent quietly to 
a friend in the .state of Kentucky, recently admitted to the Union. 
On the basi.s of this document the Kentucky legislature formulated 
and passed, in 1798, a .set of resolutions branding the acts as con- 
trary to the Constitution, as null and void. It declared that, when 
the federal government exceeded its powers, the states had a right 
to interpose; and it called upon other states to join in demanding 
a repeal of the Laws in question. Receiving little aid and comfort 
from other states, the Kentucky legislature then passed, in 1799, 
a second set of resolutioias proclaiming the right of states to nullify 
“unconstitutional" acts of Congress. 

Rejecting the doctrine of nullification as likely to endanger the 
Union, James Madison, now affiliated with the Republican party, 
induced the legislature of Virginia to pass milder resolution.s while 
joining in the protest against the objectionable acts. In fact Jef- 
ferson himself later avowed that he had no intention at the time 
of encouraging action that might lead to a dissolution of the bonds 
established by the Constitution. Both he and Madison regarded 
their tactics as only calculated to fan discontent with the Alien 
and Sedition Acts and w’cakcii the hold of the sponsors, the Fed- 
cralisw, on the nation. 

Just how much effect the arguments over the Alien and Sedition 
Acts had on the voters cannot be determined precisely. Certainly 
they contributed little or nothing to the popularity of the Federal- 
ist party. Nor did they a.ssure an easy triumph for the Republican 
party in the cnstiing election of 1800. In fact, though the political 
campaign was bitterly waged, the shift of a few votes in New 
York, where Aaron Burr was especially strong, would have given 
John Adams a second term as President. Sixty-five votes were cast 
for Adams, seventy-three for Jefferson, and seventy-three fol 
Burr. 

The tie. between Jefferson and Burr threw the election into the 
House of Representatives as provided by the Constitution in such 
eases. Only with the aid of Federalists in that House was the dead- 
lock resolved in favor of Jefferson. Although Jefferson called his 
victory a “revolution,” the Federalists were still powerful in Con- 

f tess and he had to walk warily in exercising his powers as Chief 
xecutivc. 

On March 4, 1801, when John Adams had left the White House 
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in a huff over his defeat, Thomas Jefferson took llic oath of olllce 
as President. In his inaugural addrc.ss he spoke softly if posilivclvo 
Federali.sts had called him an atheist, a Jacobin, the foe of oi clcr 
and property; but from start to finish he refrained from rctalia- 
tion in abusive epithets and was conciliatory. W e are all Republi- 
cans, he said at his inauguration; wc arc all Federalists; the ma- 
jority has expressed its will at the polls accf>rding to the forms of 
the Constitutmn and must be obeyed; tor resort to the sword, the 
parent of despotism, is the only alternative to such obedience. But 
the minority, he proceeded, has its tights and they must be j-c- 
spected. If any citizen would change our form of govermnenl 
Jefferson pleaded, let him be heard and let truth combat his error. 
The rights and liberties guaranteed by the Constitution, he in- 
sisted, are to be preserved; the Union is to be strong and the states 
protected in their rightful powers. 

Not even Washington had expressed a greater attachment to the 
nation and its unity under the Comstitution than was displayed on 
that occasion by the autlior of the Kentucky Resolutions, Despite 
his talk about his “rewjlution,” Jeff'erson made no demand for an 
overthrow of the financial and foreign policies initiated by Wash- 
ington and Tlaniilton. 

Jcffcr.son had made several pledges, however, in the name of his 
paity, and they were redeemed. The Sedition Act was allowed to 
expire; men impri.soncd under it were released; and the fines col- 
lected were repaid. The tax on whisky, which had stirred farmers 
to revolt, was repealed. Reductions were made in outlays for the 
Army, the Navy, and federal officers. Judge Samuel Chase, who 
had denounced Republicans from the bench, was impeached by 
the House of Representatives and only the Federali.sts in the higher 
court, the Senate, saved him from conviction. The formalities and 
ceremoniaks observed by Washington and Adams were modified. 
Like the British king who delivered his speech from the throne 
to Parliament, they had read their messagc.s to Congress in person. 
Jefferson quit the practice and sent his message to the two houses 
in written form. 

While he was operating merely as a critic of the Federalists, 
Jefferson had adhered to the view that the government of the 
Union was limited to the exercise of specific powers to be literally, 
or narrowly, construed. Nevertheless, during his eight years as 
President he did and approved many things not specifically men- 
tioned in the Constitution, thus taking in fact a broad view of the 
docimient. 
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I'hc Constitution, for instance, did not, in exact words, em- 
power the United States to acquire more territory. Yet Jefferson 
bought from Napoleon in 1803 die vast Louisiana Tcrritoiy for 
15x5,000,000, and Congress, on his insistence, sanctioned the pur- 
chase. By this single stroke, more than doubling the domain of the 
United States, jclFcrson helped to assure the strength and perpetu- 
ity of the Union. Perhaps he accomplished as much in that direc- 
tion as Washington and Hamilton had achieved by the financial 
and hanking measures' that he had once opposed. 

The Constitution had said nothing about the power of the 
federal government to build national highways or canals or im- 
jirovc harlxor.s or found a national university. Nevertheless in 
Jefl'cnson’s first administration Congress appropriated part of the 
money received from the sale of public lands to the construction 
of highu'ays itito the West. In tliis way it provided ior the build- 
ing of tlic Cumberland Road, or national liighway, extending from 
the edge of Maryland through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Lidiana, and 
Illinois, into Missouri. With Jelferson’s approval, hi.s Secretary of 
the I'rcasuiy, Albert Gallatin, a statc.sman of broad outlook, made 
grand plans for a national network of river, harbor, and canal im- 
provements. Following Washington’s example, Jeflcrson recom- 
mended to Congress the creation of a national university. He like- 
wise approved the idea of ttsing surplus revenues of the govern- 
ment to promote the interests of commerce, industiy, agriculture, 
and education, even if a constitutional amendment should, be 
needed to accomplish such national purposes. 

In foreign affairs Jefferson continued the general policy framed 
by Washington; and in his efforrs to keep the United States out 
of" the Ituropcan war he interpreted the Constitution libcridly. 
British naval offlccj's were scarchmg and seizing American mer- 
chant ships on the high seas at their pleasure and often carrying 
off" sailors alleged to l)e British subjects. The French navy was 
likewise preying on American commerce. From year to year 
British and French actions grew more and more aggre,ssive until 
at length nearly all American ships bound to and from Europe 
were liable to be seized by the one belligerent or the other. In vain, 
did Jefferson a.sscrt and insist that American rights on the seas 
must be ob.scrved. 

Driven into a dilemma by his resolve to avoid getting into war, 
Jcft'crsoir proposed and Congress appro-ved, in 1807, an embargo 
forbidding all .ships to leave American ports except with the Presi- 
dent’s permission. By this measure, by cutting off aU their Ameri- 
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can supplies, he thought the British or the French or both might 
be forced to respect American commercial rights. The Constitu- 
tion empowered Congress to “regulate” foreign commerce; now 
Congress had prohibited it altogether on tlic high seas. Yet this 
measure failed to bring the British and the French to terms, while 
it infuriated American merchants and shippcj-s. In response to out- 
cries again.st it. Congress substituted In 1809 a Non-Intercourse 
Act directed against Great Britain and France alone, it too was 
more than a mere “regulation” of commerce but JclTcrson sup- 
poitcd it in his anxiety to uphold American rights and at the same 
time keep the United States out of the war. 

Notwithstanding the dissarLsfaction over his handling of foreign 
relatioms, Jefferson could have had a third term if he had so de- 
sired. In his second campaign, of 1804, had carried every state 
in the Union, except Delaware, Maryland, and Connecticut, 
against his Federalist opponent, Charles C. Pinckney. If his popu- 
larity had somewhat diminished by 1808, it was still very great. 
Instead of playing upon it, however, Jefferson voluntarily pro- 
moted the election of his Secretary of State, James Madison, in 
whom he had implicit confidence. He declared that two terms 
wei'e enough; that repeated rc-elcctioms of a President might lead 
to election for life. Thus he .set a tradition inimical to a third term 
for anybody. 

Madison was victorious in the campaign and then he had to face 
the preservation of peace wltich Jefferson had entrusted to him. 
But the rise in Congress of a war party, called “War Hawks,” led 
by John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, and Ifcnry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, both young men of the post-Rcvolutionaty genei-ation, took 
the issue out of his hands. Some members of the war party were 
for war on Great Britain; others for war on France; and almost 
a majority for war on both countries. 

Nominally the quaj'rcl with Britain was over her preying on 
American commerce, her seizures of American sailors, and her sup- 
port of restless Indians on the northwest frontiers of the United 
States. In large part war actually grew out of a resolve of Southern 
politicians to conquer Florida and of Western politicians to subdue 
and annex Canada. At all events, in June 1812 Congress declared 
war on Great Britain, and Madison set forth the war aims mainly 
in commercial terms, saying nothing about either Florida or 
Canada. 

For more than two years the war was waged on land and sea. 
American sailors and soldiers proved their valor by many ex- 
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ploiti:— under Oliver Perry on Lake Erie, under Thomas Mac- 
donough on Lake Champlain, under Andrew Jackson at New 
Orleans, for example. Even so, the invasion of Canada was a failure; 
whereas the British invaded the United States and applied tiic torch 
to public buildings in W ashington. 

To make matters worse for Madison, the war was decidedly un- 
popular in the Northeast where, presumably, a war proclaimed in 
behalf of free commerce would have been welcomed. In the House 
of Representatives, Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, denounced 
the draft of men as unconstitutional. Federalists decried the con- 
flict as merely “Mr. Madison’s war.” The governor of Connecticut 
refused to obey the President’s call for troops and the Connecticut 
assembly declared the state to be “free, sovereign and independ- 
ent.” A convention of delegates from various parts of New Eng- 
land, assembled in Hartford in October i8ii|, adopted resolutions 
akin in spirit, if not in letter, to those put forth by Kentucky and 
Virginia in 1798. 

In the meantime negotiations for peace with Great Britain were 
proceeding at Ghent. On Christinas Eve, 1S14, a few days before 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, the draft of the treaty of peace 
was signed in Ghent. It contained not a word about British seizure 
of American sailors, about British preying on American trade, about 
British searching of American .ships, or British support of Indians 
on the frontier. But when the news of the peace arrived early in 
1815, Americans, passing “from gloom to glory,” shouted with joy, 
rang bells, and held holiday parades. 

None of the war aims was realized, neither those publicly an- 
nounced by President Madison nor those unofficially cherished 
by the “War Harvks.” Aloreover Madison and his fellow Repub- 
licans were in “a sea of troubles” over domestic problems in the 
aftermath of war. The rvar had cost a huge sum of money and 
business was badly deranged, Hamilton’s big national debt had 
been condemned by Republicans; now they confronted a bigger 
debt. Even the currency was in disorder, the dollar fluctuating 
violently in value. Manufacturers who had built up industries to 
furnish the armies with munitions and other supplies clamored 
for protection against the inrush of cheap British goods. Soon 
veterans by the thousands were demanding pensions for their seiw- 
ices. From day to day the perplexities of the Republicans in- 
creased. 

In their dilemma the Republicans resorted to the very measures 
of Alexander Hamilton, which they had so long assailed. Elis 
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Uiiiicd Stales Banit had perished when its charter expired in 1 8 1 r ; 
thejr established a second United States Bank on the principles of 
the old one. They funded the scattered government ilebts into a 
consolidated debt, larger than the debt they had once condemned. 
Hamilton had fostered a tariff designed to protect American manu- 
facturci’s. In i8i6 the Republicans passed a tariff measure outstrip- 
ping in its high protectionism the tariff projects of Washington 
and Idamilton. Even Jefferson, the champion of agricultural in- 
terests, endorsed protectionism, thus joining hands with Calhoun 
and Clay. In 1819 the first great business panic in the history of 
modern industrialism burst upon the country, and the Republicans 
did not knoAV what to do about that. 

☆ 

President Adadison closed his second term in 1817 with relief at 
the thought of turning the office of Chief Executive over to some- 
one else. He proposed James Adonroe as his successor and his choice 
was approved by his party. In the election of 1816 the Republicans 
had a landslide, the Federalists carrying only three states. Some 
Federalists had lost ground on accoiint of their opposition to the 
war. Otliei’ Federalists refrained from activity in the c.impaign in 
view of the fact that the Republican party had put their program 
and their principles into effect. For a time the two-party system 
appeared to be at an end— in the “era of good feeling.” Yet a new 
party was really coming into existence. Adonroe was re-elected 
in 1820 but that was the last act in the short-lived, one-party 
play. 

'rhree great measmres of Monroe’s administrations added to the 
strength of the Uni(ut and the feeling of attachment to it. In adopt- 
ing them Monroe went counter to his former views. He had op- 
posed the ratification of the Constitution in 1788 and had sided 
with Jeff'erson in his strict interpretation of that document. But 
on the.se three measures Monroe took a broad view of the Con- 
stitution— as Jeffenson had done on many occasions during his 
tenure as President. Although he did not renew Jefferson’s pro- 
posal for a national university, he abandoned his strict construc- 
tionism v(dien he had to deal with issues involving the fortunes of 
the nation. 

Among the first problems before President Momoe was that of 
the Floridas, luist and West, which Great Britain had given back 
to Spain in 1783. Owing to the uncertainties of the Florida bound- 
aries, the United States had some claims to West Florida. More- 
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over, the swamps of the Floridas were the hiding places of Indian 
marauders who emerged from time to time to harass American 
settlements. Ordered by Monroe, after one of these attacks, to 
pursue a band of Indian raiders to their retreat. General Andrew 
Jackson marched after them into East Florida, where he did more 
than fight them; he took possession of the region. Now the Spanish 
IQng, who claimed the ownership of this coveted territory, faced 
what is called in diplomacy a fail accompli — il dead certain fact; 
namely, occupation by Americans. 

Caught in a jam, the King ceded liis Florida land to the United 
States in 1819, in exchange for not more than $5,000,000, to be 
paid to American citizens who had damage claims against his 
government. As Jefferson had done on the constitutional issue, 
President Monroe simply overlooked the question as to whether 
the goveriuuent of the United States had any express power under 
the Constitution to buy more territory. In this instance “strict 
construction” was not allowed to interfere with the transaction. 

The second outstanding measure of Monroe’s administration also 
involved an interpretation of the Constitution. Under its power to 
make “all needful rules and regulations” respecting territory be- 
longing to the United States, could Congress lawfully exclude 
slavery from such territory? That subject was not mentioned in 
the document, but it was squarely raised in 1 8 1 8-10 during a dis- 
pute over the admission of Missouri to the Union as a slave state. 
By that time Northern states had abolished slavery within their 
borders, or had provided for gradual abolition, and anti-slavery 
sentiment was growing insistent in the country. 

Opposition to the admission of another slave state was out- 
spoken in Congress and a deadlock occurred on the issue. After 
many angry words had been uttered, the standstill was broken by 
a compromise; Missouri was to be admitted with slavery, and the 
balance of political power maintained by the admission of Maine 
as a free state. In addition, as a part of the compromise, slavery 
wa,s to be proliibited in the rest of the Louisiana Territory north 
of the line 36° 30'. 

On the one side it was claimed that Congress had no authority 
to prohibit slavery in this territory. On the other, attention was 
called to the fact tliat the Northwest Ordinance, adopted in 1787 
and ratified by Congress in 1789, had excluded slavery from the 
Northwest Territory; so it was argued that Congress could law- 
fully do this under the Constitution. 

■Virile the constitutional point was being argued, President 
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Monroe laid it before members of his Cabinet. They agreed that 
Congress could prohibit slavery in the territories; and, with then- 
approval, he .signed the bill on March 6, 1 820, dedicating the niajoi 
part of the Louisiana Territory to freedom. 

Following Washington’s example, President Morn'oe, in 1823, 
formulated a momentoas declaration of foreign policy for the 
United States—thc third notable measure of his administrations. 
Recently Spain’s colonies in the New World had nearly all de- 
clared tlicir independence, and President Monroe, like other 
Americans, wa.s troubled in mind lest European monarchs help the 
Spanish King in his efforts to recover control over them. From 
such schemes Great Britain, however, held aloof. British mer- 
chants, winning a profitable trade in Latin America, were reluc- 
tant to see Spain’s commercial monopoly restored. Fully appreciat- 
ing their situation, the British government proposed to the minis- 
ter of the United States in London that the two countries join in 
upholding the independence of the Latin American republics. 

On receipt of the news President Monroe turned to Jefferson, 
Madison, and John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of State, for 
advice. They all agreed on the desirability of backing up the free- 
dom of the Latin American republics. Jefferson welcomed the as- 
sistance of Great Britain in such a project— one so clearly advan- 
tageous for the security of the United States in the Western Flemi- 
sphere. With the aid of Adams, Mom-oe framed a message on 
the question and sent it to Congress in December 1823. 

In this message, which was to bear his name in coming times as 
the Monroe Doctrine, the President made four cicar-cut assertions. 
Fir.st, the United States did not propose to interfere with any 
colonies still owned by European Powers in the New World. Sec- 
ond, any effort on the part of monarchs in Europe “to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere” would be regarded as 
“dangerou.s to our peace and safety.” Third, the attempt of a 
European government to oppress or control colonies that had de- 
clared their independence would be viewed as showing “au un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States.” 

With reference to a claim to a part of the Pacific coast wliich 
the Czar of Russia had lately put forward, Monroe made the 
fourth assertion: “The American continents . . . are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” While proclaiming freedom for the Western 
Hemisphere, however, he informed European governments that 
in turn the United States would not interfere in European affairs. 
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Coupled with Washington’s Farewell Address to the nation, the 
Monroe Doctrine was long a main “cornerstone” of American 
foreign policy. Thus the last, as well as the finst, of the Presidents 
belonging to the Revolutionary generation fortified the independ- 
ence of the United States and the security of the Republic. 
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Expansion io the Pacific 


It took American people one hundred and seventy-five yeai's to 
build up and achieve independence for thirteen colonies with about 
three million inhabitants. In less than one third that span of years 
seven new states were established in the region immediately west- 
ward and occupied by a population larger than that of the whole 
United States vdicn the census of 1790 was taken. In less clian half 
that ntimber of years five additional states were formed in the Lou- 
isiana 'rerritory still further west, Texas was brought into the ^ 
Union, a vast area to the southwest wrested from Mexico, and 
California admitted to statehood. 

Events in this westward expansion followed one another in no 
regular order. For example, when the Louisiana Territory was 
acquired in 1S03, Indiana and Illinois, to the east of the Mississippi, 
had only a few inhabitants. Louisiana and Missouri, in the Louisi- 
ana Territory, reached statehood before Michigan. Texas was ad- 
mitted to the Union three years before Wisconsin-, and Wisconsin 
had been a stale only two years when California, on the Pacific 
coast, became a full-fledged member of the federation, But for the 
sake of convenience, the expansion to the West may be treated in 
three stages; settlement of the region between the old seaboard 
states and the Missi.s.sippi River; exploration and settlement in the 
Louisiana 'Territory; and occupation of the far Southwest. 

☆ 

When independence was won several Eastern states had claims 
to territory in the region stretching westward to the Mississippi 
—claims based on royal charters and colonial grants. But by 1786 
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they had all surrendered to the Union their rights in tire territory 
north of the Ohio. In a short time the territories south of the Ohio 
were separated from the seaboard claimants— Virginia, North 
Carohna, South Carolina, and Georgia. Thus the Western lands 
were cut loose from the overlordship of individual states, put into 
a national pool, and thrown open for settlement to emigrants from 
all parts of the seaboard region and also from the Old World. 

More than this, it was decided that settlers on the Western 
lands were not to be held permanently under the dominance of 
the United States Government. They were to be allowed, sub- 
ject to certain rules, to form governments in their re.spcctive terri- 
tories, draw up constitutions of their own, and at length, as states, 
join the Union as partners in every respect equal to the thirteen 
original states. Thus a promise of self-government preceded the 
great westward migration. 

Both in character of settlement and in form of government, 
therefore, the occupation and management of the region westward 
to the Alississippi diverged fundamentally from that process in 
colonial times on the seaboard. The authority in general charge 
of the operations was at first the old Congress under the Articles 
of Confederation and then the new government established under 
the Constitution of 1787. It was an American and a republican 
govermnent, not a British monarchy located in distant I^ondon. 
No companies chartered by the British Crown, such as the Vir- 
ginia Company, no great proprietors holding patents from the 
Crown, such as Lord Baltimore or William Penn, got permanent 
possession of immense meas in this Western region. Huge blocks 
of land, it is time, were granted to companies of American citizens; 
but no company had the right to govern as well as own the dis- 
trict assigned to it, or to hold tlie district indefinitely as a semi- 
feudal principality. A few American companies which acquired 
large holdings did assist in outfitting and transporting emigrants 
to the West; but in the main tlie work of occupation was effected 
by individuals, families, and small groups of pioneers, on their own 
initiative. 

The spkit of the new enterprise in land settlement appeared in 
the Northwest Ordinance, adopted in 1787 by the old Congress 
under the Ai-ticles of Confederation and continued in force by the 
first Congress under the Constitution. This ordinance applied to 
the territory north of the Oliio River. Other congressional acts 
provided for official surveys of the Northwest Territory. By such 
surveys the region was laid out into townships each six miles 
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square, and each township was subdivided into sections, each con- 
taining 640 acres, readily divisible into half sections, quarter sec- 
tions, and even a smaller acreage. The surveys furnished definite 
maps and facilitated the location and purchase of lands. At first 
the price of land was fixed at two dollars an acre, but this was cut 
in 1820 to one dollar and a quarter. 

The Northwest Ordinance itself made provision for temporary 
territorial government under governors chosen first by the Con- 
gress and later by the President of the United States. As soon as 
there were 5000 free male adults in a particular territory they 
could establish a local legislature under the supervision of the fed- 
eral governor. A territorial government so formed consisted of 
the federal governor, federal judges, a legislative council, and a 
house of representatives. When a territory acquired 60,000 free 
residents its people were entitled to a constitution of their own 
making and to be admitted to the Union “on an equal footing with 
the original states, in all respects whatever.” 

The Northwest Ordinance contained more than a plan of gov- 
ernment. It stipulated that religious freedom should prevail 
throughout the region, that the inhabitants should enjoy the right 
of trial by jury, aud that other forms of liberty should be ob- 
served. It declared that “schools and the means of education slrall 
forever be encouraged.” And this declaration was more than a ver- 
bal pledge. Land laws, already passed in connection with the sur- 
veys, set aside a section of land in every township to be devoted 
to the support of schools. A crowning provision of the ordinance, 
so vital to the growth of liberty, was the article which read: 
“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary scivitude in the 
said [Northwest 1 territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” 

Under the generous provisions of the ordinance, pioneers 
poured into the Northwest Territory. One stream sprang from 
the South, especially from Virginia, North Carolina, and Ken- 
tucky, and flowed into the southern counties of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Other streams sprang from Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New England. With the westward-moving Americans were 
mingled newcomers from the Old World—British, Germans, Swiss, 
and immigrants of other nationalities. Nearly all the families 
quickly settled down to tilling lands which they had bought either 
outright or on installments. They built log cabins and cottages, 
cleared the forests, and prepared nelds for crops. 

Clues to the swiftness of this movement and the scale of the set- 
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dement can be gleaned from the following table showing the dates 
on which states tceic admitted to the Union, and the population 
in the year 1820; 

Ad'iiiissioi! to Utiion 
1803— Ohio 
i8i6— Indiana 
1H18— Illinois 
1837— hlichigan 
184S— ’Wisconsin 

The occupation of the Western territory south of the Ohio 
River differed in several respects from that (d" the Northwest. 
Long before the close of the eighteenth century the Kentucky 
region of western Virginia was dotted with settlements. By 1792 
it had more inhabitants than either Delaware or Rhode Island. 
Separating itself from Virginia in that year, Kentucky entered the 
Union as an equal state, with the full consent of Wrginia. The 
Tennessee region, to which North Carolina hatl claims lasting 
from the colonial era, was ceded to the Union by the parent state; 
and for a little while tvas governed as a territory of the United 
States. But in 1795, when a census showed that 'I'enuessec had 
more than do, 000 inhabitants, a local constitution was drafted and 
the following year, in 1796, Tennessee became a state in the Union. 

In regions surrendered by South Carolina and Georgia the re- 
mainder of the Southern land was organized under the acts of 
Congress as a territory of the United States. In 1817 this territory 
was divided. The western part was admitted to the Union as the 
state of Mississippi. The eastern part, after two years of territorial 
status, w'as given statehood as Alabama. 

By 1819 all the divisions of the territory between the original 
seaboard states and the Missis.sippi River, except the districts of 
Micliigan and Wisconsin in the north central part, had become 
equal partners in the Union, as states with their own constitutions. 
To the list was added, in 1845, the state of Florida in territory ac~ 
quhed from Spain in 1819. 

☆ 

In the meantime expansion beyond the Mississippi was under 
way. Shortly after Jefferson was inaugurated President in 1801 
news reached him that Spain had ceded to France the huge Lou- 
isiana Territory extending from the Mississippi River to the Far 
West. American pioneers over the Appalachians now feared that 


Population 1S20 
581,400 

Ir|7,I 00 
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Napoleon, the head of the French government, would dose New 
Orleans to their shipment of grain and other farm produce by 
water to the Eastern seaboard and to the Old World. So they 
urged Jefferson to prevent that misfortune, and he sent a special 
agent to F ranee with a conimtssion to buy New Orleans and West 
Florida if possible. 

Before the agent arrived Napoleon had concluded that he might 
lose his American possessions in a tvar with Great Britain, and had 
informed the American minister at Pai'is that Ire tvould sell the 
whole territory to the United States for $15,000,000, from wlrich 
certain American claims against France could be deducted. Sur- 
prised at the size of the territory offded so cheaply, Jefferson at 
first hesitated. But at length the purchase was completed in 1803, 
despite laments from Federalists on the Atlantic coa.st. Thus at 
one .stroke and w'ithour warfare the territory of the United States 
wa.s more than doubled, though the boundaries of the Louisiana 
Purchase were vague. 

To collect information on the new territory, Jefferson spon- 
sored an expedition headed by Meriwether Lewi.s and William 
Clark to explore it, find an overland route to the Pacific, and I'e- 
port on its resources. Under their leadership a party of hardy ad- 
venturers was formed near St. Louis. Special boats were built and 
a traveling outfit wa,s assembled. On May 14, 1 804, they set out on 
the AJissonri River for the Northwest. A year later they reached 
the great falls of the Missouri in Montana. From that point they 
made their hazardous way across the mountains, with the guidance 
in part of an Indian woman named Sacawajea. Over the mountains 
they arrived at the headwaters of the Columbia River, where they 
built new boats, embarked on the river, and floated swiftly to the 
Pacific Ocean, reaching their goal in November 1805. 

Having blazed the vi'ay, the explorers were able to make the 
return trip more quickly, and in less than a year they were safely 
back at St. Louis, having completed a long and dangerous journey 
of about eight thousand miles in uvo years and four months. 
From the records kept by Lewis and Clark a report was soon 
compiled and published. As a result Americans who felt cramped 
in the East had at their command considerable knowledge of the 
newest West and could make plans for going where there was 
more elbow room. 

In the same year that Lewis and Clark started from St. Louis 
on their journey, Zebulon Pike, leading another party, explored 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. When Pike had finished that 
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task he was sent on an expedition into the region west and south 
of St. Louis. He kept on his way until he came to the mountain 
now known as Pike’s Peak in the Rockies, Shortly afterward he 
turned south and journeyed in that direction until he reached the 
Rio Grande. Finding himself then in territory occupied by Span- 
iards, Pike retraced his steps. But in i8io he published reports on 
the regions he had covered and persons inclined to adventure in the 
Southwest thus had access to more information of many kinds 
about that frontier. 

At the time of the Louisiana Purchase the white population of 
the territory was estimated at figures running from 50,000 to 
80,000. The great majority of the inhabitants were French— mainly 
descendants of the French pioneers wdio had long before settled 
at important trading centers, particularly at St. Louis and New 
Orleans, under the King of France. Among them were many Span- 
ish residents, who had moved up from Spanish territories or from 
Spain itself, after Louisiana had been turned over to the Spanish 
King in 1763, at the close of the Seven Years’ War. Here and there 
were also Americam who had crossed the Mississippi even wlrile 
the west bank was under a foreign flag. 

To all the inhabitants of the Louisiana Territory, however, were 
guaranteed by the treaty of cession “all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States.” By act of Con- 
gress the territory was divided into two districts later known as 
the territory of Louisiana and the territory of Missouri. 

The more thickly populated region to the south was granted 
statehood as Louisiana in 1812. As Americans poured across the 
river into the Missouri district to the north, they began to seek ad- 
mission to the Union. But a national agitation over slavery delayed 
admission. In 1819 there were twenty-two states in the Union- 
half of them slave states and half committed to freedom. If Mis- 
•souri came in with .slavery the balance of power in the Senate of 
the United States would be upset. 

In the North, anti-slavery sentiment wa.s growing. Slavery had 
been abolished or was raplaly on the way to extinction in all the 
original states north of Delaware. Oliio, Indiana, and Illinois were 
free states as required by the Northwest Ordinance. In the House 
of Representatives, based on population, counting three fifths of 
the slaves, the strength of the free states was rapidly increasing. 

On the other hand, with the spread of cotton planting, pro- 
slavery sentiment was becoming stronger in the South. Old South- 
ern statesmen, .such as Washington, Jefferson, and George Mason, 
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had looked upon slavery as an evil and hoped that in time it could 
be uprooted. But a new generation of Southerners was beginning 
to regard slavery as good for both whites and blacks, and to speak 
of it as a permanent institution to be extended wherever climate 
and soil were suitable. In these circumstances the admission of Mis- 
souri as a slave state was hotly opposed in Congress by Northern 
men and championed with no less heat by Southern men. 

As we have seen, a comprciinise was reached. Under a congres- 
sional act of 1820 A'lissouri was admitted with slavery; but it was 
balanced by the admission of Maine, a free state, formerly a part 
of Massachusetts, now given a separate status by mutual consent. 
Accompanying this settlement was another compromise destined 
to be the subject of political agitation in years to come. Slavery 
was prohibited “forever” in all the territory ceded by France to 
the United States, under the name of Louisiana, lying north of 
36° 30' north latitude, except Missouri. As to slavery in the rest 
of that territory, nothing was said in the law; silence merely gave 
consent to its existence in that region. 

Another balancing act was performed in 1836. The territory of 
Arkansas, definitely laid out at the time of the Missouri Com- 
promise, had been filling up with pioneers, many of them planters • 
with their slaves, and others working farmers. By 1836 the 
Arkansas settlers numbered more than 47,000 and, in the cus- 
tomarj.’' way of Americans from the early days of colonization on 
the seaboard, they demanded self-government. Acceding to their 
demand. Congress admitted Arkansas to the Union as a slave state, 
with the provision that the sixteenth se.ction of land in every town- 
ship be set aside for the support of schools. Far to the northeast, 
the people of Miclugan, with equal zeal, were putting forth their 
claims to greater autonomy; and the following year, 1837, they 
entered the Union as a free state. The voting power of slave-own- 
ing planters in the Louisiana Territory was thus offset by the 
voting power of free farmers in the Northwest Territory. 

Long before Arkansas and Michigan were “balanced” in the 
Union, farmers from New England, New York, Ohio, and other 
Eastern states were moving in long wagon trains into the region 
known as Iowa. There they staked out for themselves freehold 
farms in every direction. Three prosperous trading centers sprang 
up on the Mississippi: Dubuque, Davenport, and Burlington. 
Academies and colleges were established. In 1 846 Iowa won self- 
government as the fourth state to be erected in the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, balancing Florida (1845). The fifth state to be caiwed out 
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of Jefferson’s great land purchase was Minnesota, admitted in 1 858, 
without slavery. 

☆ 

Meanwhile, at the extreme western end of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase— in the Oi'cgon country— fur traders, missionaries, and 
farmers from the East were building a new free colony, in the 
American style. In 1843 Oregon settlers, feeling the need of 
mutual aid, held a meeting at Champoeg and, after listening to a 
Fourth of July oration, drew up a compact for governing them- 
selves “until such time as the United States of America extend 
their jurisdiction over us.” 

As a matter of fact the United States Government had been in 
trouble over Oregon and was still in trouble. The northern bound- 
ary of the country was vague. Under the obscure terms of the 
Louisiana Purchase and rights of exploration, the United States 
claimed all the territory up to the line of 54° 40' north latitude— 
to the borders of the Russian territory of Alaska. But that claim 
was stoutly contested by the government of Great Britain, and 
in, 1818 the two governments made a kind of truce providing for 
temporary joint occupation. This agreement was renewed in 1827 
for an indefinite period. Yet it was unsatisfactory to British as well 
as American fur traders; and settlers insisted that an end be put to 
joint occupation by drawing a definite boundary line between the 
British and the American parts. 

For years neither side would surrender to this demand. In the 
presidential campaign of 1844 the Democrats declared for “Fifty- 
four Forty or Fight”; that is, announced that they would, if neces- 
sary, wage war rather than give up the old claim. No fighting en- 
sued, however. The victorioirs candidate of the Democrats, James 
K. Polk, had not been long in the ollicc of President when he 
made, in 1S46, a treaty WJth Great Britain fixing the Oregon 
bouiidaiy at the forty-ninth parallel, not the fifty-fourth. In 1859 
the southern part of the Oregon country, the most thickly settled, 
was admitted to the Union as the sixth state in the Western ter- 
ritory. Many other sections in that territory were also filling up 
with settlers, and meanwhile the United States had entered upon 
the third phase of its westward expansion— into the far Southwest. 

☆ 

Under the terms of the purchase from France the boundaries of 
the Louisiana Territory in the Southwest were also indefinite. At 
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first the United States, on good grounds as later evidence proved, 
claimed that the boundary ran from near the mouth of tlic Rio 
Grande on the Gulf of Mexico in a northerly direction along the 
course of that^ river to about the forty -second parallel of north 
latitude, and thence west to the Pacific Ocean. Spain rejected this 
claim as encroaching upon her territory, and after long negotia- 
tions the boundary was fixed, in 1819, in such a way as to cut off 
a part of the Louisiana Territory in the Southwest. 

The line as then defined started on the gulf at the western bor- 
der of the state of Louisiana, ran northward along that border, 
and thence northwesterly and westerly in such a fashion as to leave 
the Texas country and adjoining regions in the hands of Spain. 
It was in connection with this settlement of 1819 that the Spanish 
King ceded to the United States all his claims to the territory east 
of the Mississippi, known as East and West Florida. 

For years before the signing of the treaty of 1819 that estab- 
lished the new boundary for the Louisiana Territory, Spain had 
been involved in su-uggles with revolutionists in Mexico; and two 
years later, in 1821, the last Spanish viceroy to Me.xico was forced 
to recognize the independence of that country. Consequently it 
was the republic of Mexico, now in the disorders of revolution, 
with which the United States had to deal in the Southwest. 

From the border of Louisiana to the Pacific, especially in the 
region later known as New Mexico and California, Spanish settle- 
ments and missions had been established. But the Southwest as a 
whole was sparsely settled. In 1821 it was estimated that, exclud- 
ing the Indians, there were about 4000 Mexicans or Spanish in the 
Texas country, not more than 3000 or 4000 in Upper California, 
and perhaps 15,000 or 20,000 in the vast intervening area. The size 
of the Indian population was unlmown, but, unlike that of Mexico 
proper, it was small and thinly dispersed. In other words, the great 
Southwest was mostly unoccupied and tliere were no signs that 
colonists from Mexico, owner of the territory, would soon, if ever, 
people that region. 

To encourage the settlement of this territory by Americans and 
other alien immigrants, the government of Mexico granted large 
blocks of land to contractors who would bring in colonists. In 
1820, for example, it arranged with Moses Austin, of Connecticut, 
to found an American settlement near Bexar, in Texas, and the 
undertalfing was carried out by hi? son, Stephen F. Austin. By 
1830 at least 20,00a American farmers, planters, and traders had 
established themselves in Texas and more were on the way. 
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Then, frightened by the deluge, Mexico abandoned the policy 
of granting land to aliens, declared invalid many grants already in 
effect, abolished slavery, and otherwise sought to check immigra- 
tion. 

Besides being futile, these actions irritated the Americans al 
ready in Texas and ensuing conflicts culminated in an American 
revolt in 1836. 1'he Mexican army sent to quell the rebels was de- 
feated by American forces under General Sam Houston; and Santa 
Ana, the Mexican general, was taken prisoner. Texas was now in 
effect an independent country. 

Having achieved their independence, Texans organized a gov- 
ernment of their own and sought admission to fhe United States 
as a slave state. Owing to the strength of the anti-slaveiy opinion 
in the North and in the House of Representatives, admission was 
long postponed. Andrew Jackson was sympathetic with the Texan 
appeal but he did not push the matter. Nor did his successor, Mar- 
tin Van Buren, who was at heart opposed to slavery. 

But when John Tyler became President on the death of William 
H. Harrison in 1841 the outlook for the Texans improved. Yet 
even Tyler, d pro-slavery man from Vij'ginia, moved slowly in 
the affair. At last in 1 844, near the end of his term, a treaty of an- 
nexation was concluded with Texas, only to be rejected in the 
Senate where the two-thirds vote for ratification could not be 
mustered. 

In their political campaign of that year the Democrats joined 
with the Oregon slogan, “Fifty-four Forty or Fight,” another slo- 
gan, “The Reannexation of Texas.” Under these battle cries they 
were successful in the election. Tyler and his supporters now took 
a new course. Before the new President, James K. Polk, was in- 
augurated, they gave up the idea of a treaty and in February 1843 
Congress adopted, by a simple majority vote, a resolution admit- 
ting Texas to the Union. 

Texas was in the Union but what was its southwestern bound- 
ary? Texans claimed that it was the Rio Grande. Mexicans in- 
sisted that it was the Nueces River. President Polk ordered Ameri- 
can troops tinder General Zachary Taylor to cross the Nueces and 
hold the disputed territory. Soon they were attacked by Mexi- 
can forces and President Polk responded by declaring that war 
had begun “by act of Mexico.” With the support of Congress he 
carried it forward. While General Taylor drove southward into 
Mexico an expedition, sent by sea and overland under General 
Winfield Scott, captured Mexico City; and Americans on the 
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Pacific coast, with aid from American naval commanders, raised 
the Stars and Stripes in California. 

In February 1848, Mexico gave np the unequal fight. New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, California, and other districts were ceded to the vic- 
tor. To this huge domain the United States, by treaty with Adex- 
ico five years later, added a small strip known as the Gadsden Pur- 
chase in the Gila Valley along the southern border of Arizona. 
The enormous region between Texas and California, bounded on 
the north by the Oregon country, was soon divided into two 
organized territories, Utah and New Aicxico, clearing the way 
for occupation. 

Long befote war broke out between the United States and 
Mexico in 184(5, a migration of Americans to California had started. 
For many years shipmasters and merchants from tire Atlantic sea- 
board had been sailing around Cape Horn, visiting California, and 
trading pots, pans, shoes, and other manufactures with Spanish 
owners of great estates and with trappers for hides, furs, and 
other raw materials. News of the mild climate, the fertile soil, and 
the resources of the region attracted other fortune hunters. By 
1830 a trail was opened to Los Angeles from Independence, Kan- 
sas, by way of Santa Fe. In 1844 John C. Fremont, intrepid West- 
ern explorer, went over the mountains into Sacramento Valley, 
By 1846 at least one fifth of the people in the little town of San 
Francisco -svere citizens of the United States; and Americans were 
taking part in the quarrels between the Mexican governor of the 
province and his distant superiors in Mexico City. Trouble was 
already brewing and had there been no war with Mexico the 
American colonization of California would have become ominous 
to its Mexican owners. 

In fact the government of the United States already had an 
eye on the rich prize of California. As early as 1845 the Secretary 
of State in Washington secretly informed an American agent in 
Monterey that he could count on help in case difficulties occurred, 
The Secretary told him that the United States would not foment 
a revolution there, but it would protect Californians if they rC' 
volted against Mexico, The next year some Americans in upper 
California flung out a flag on wliich was painted a bear, andf be- 
gan to shout for independence. The Bear Flag movement was 
quickly submerged wffien the war with Mexico opened; but Fi'e- 
mont, with the aid of Commodore John Sloat, Commodore Robert 
Stockton, and General Stephen Kearny, clinched American pos- 
session of the whole region. On July 7, 1846, Commodore Sloat 
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raised the American flag over Monterey and proclaimed the an- 
nexation of California to the United States. 

The war with Mexico had just closed in 1S48 when gold was 
discovered at Sutter’s Mill in the Sacramento Valley, and the gold 
rush to California began— along the overland trails, around Cape 
ITorn, and by way of the Isthmus of Panama. Within two years, 
,it was estimated, about 100,000 immigrants from all parts of the 
United States and the world had crowded into the gold regions 
and neighboring towns. With prospective miners were associated 
merchants, farmers, doctors, teachers, mechanics, lawyers, and 
laborers, all seeking good luck in the latest Eldorado. 

For the future of California the character of the immigrants 
was decisive. Planters with droves of slaves were not to occupy 
the territory and add another slave state to the Union. Without 
waiting for action by Congress, Californians held a convention in 
1 849, d^rafted a constitution, put a prohibition on slavery, and de- 
manded statehood. That was a shock to the pro-slavery politicians 
in the South and the East, but as a part of a general compromise 
reached by Congj'ess in 1850 California was admitted to the Union 
as a free state. 

The territorial settlement at the close of the Mexican War and 
the rapid pi'ogress of California in population and wealth affected 
the career of one of the strangest communities in the whole story 
of American pioneering. This was the Mormon colony in Utah. 
The Adormon sect had started on its course under the leadership of 
Joseph Smith, of New York, in 1830, and had been pushed from 
place to place by hostile neighbors before it settled finally in 
Utah. Its members had tried living in Missouri. From Missouri they 
moved to Illinois. Plaving now adopted the practice of polygamy, 
or “plural marriage,” and given it an elaborate religious sanction, 
the Mormons seemed to multiply their enemies on every hand. 
When Brigham Young became their second leader, they decided 
to go to some remote region where they might live and work in 
their own fashion with no interference from outsiders. After in- 
quiring about the distant West, Young selected a spot so far away 
and so arid, he .supposed, as to invite few if any intruders; and 
in 1 847 he led his flock to the Salt Lake Valley. 

By hard labor and efficient management, the Mormons in Utah 
made that desert blossom like a rose, as Young had said they 
would, and built up a prosperous society. Their freedom in the 
wilds of the West Wfts, nevertheless, soon curtailed. In organizing 
the territory of Utah the government of the United States brought 
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them under its control; and the gold rush to California over the 
trail running through Salt Lake City introduced “foreigners” and 
the lure of gold into their midst. Moreover, many Gentiles insisted 
on settling down in Utah. Thus the Mormons’ longed-for escape 
from the difficulties of relations with other people proved to be 
no escape at all. They were destined to be merged in the great 
Union as the tide or immigration rolled westward toward the 
Pacific. 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Industrial Revolution 


The western settlement— from the Appalachians to the Missis- 
sippi, beyond the Mississippi, and to the Far West— had great 
repercussions in the politics and economy of the original thirteen 
states based on the British colonies. The West broke the Eastern 
monopoly over the choice of candidates for the presidency of the 
United States and assumed the right to have its share in making 
party platforms. The West also affected the economy of the East 
m both its commercial and planting aspects, It opened more do- 
mestic markets for seaboard merchants, enlarged their expoit 
business, augmented the demattd for capital to invest in lands and 
industries, and created new demands for manufactured goods. Its 
spreading plantations m the Southwest brought severe competi- 
tion to the plairters in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia as pro- 
ducers of cotton and other staples. 

On the other hand an economic revolution in the East had im- 
mense repercussions in the West. This was the Industrial Revolu- 
tion wrought in manufacturing and social life by the invention 
and use of steam engines and power-driven machines. 

☆ 

All through the years from the enactment of the Northwest 
Ordinance in 1787 to the admission of California to the Union in 
1850, announcements of inventions and mechanical experiments 
synchronized with great events in westward expansion. 

The following table of events in the history of inventions and 
applications is merely illustrative in selection but gives an impres- 
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sion of parallels in time between steps in. the Industrial Revolution 
and the westward expansion; 

i^gy—john Fitch’s steamboat made a successful demonstration on the 
Delaware River. 

The Northwest Ordinance was enacted. 

[y^i—Saiuuel Slater put a spinning mill in operation in Rhode Island. 

Congress authorized Kentucky to form a new state. 

1793— Eli Whitney’s cotton gin was patented. 

General Anthony Wayne was placed in command of troops in 
Ohio to protect settlements against Indians. 

1797— A solid cast-iron moldboard for plows was introduced. 

Andrew Jackson took his seat in Congre.ss as senator from 
Tennessee, 

1798— David Wilkinson patented a machine, with .slide rule, for mak- 
ing machines. 

Kentucky protested against the Alien and Sedition Acts. 

1802— Oliver Evans completed a high-pres.sure steam engine of greater 
efficiency than James Watt’s engine. 

Ohio drafted a constitution for self-government. 

1807— Robert Fulron’.s steamboat, the Chtynont, made its successful 
trip from New York City to Albany and back. 

Meriwether Lewis reported to President Jefferson on his ex- 
ploration of the Louisiana Territory to the Pacific Ocean. 

1825— Erie Canal connected New York City with the Great Lakes. 
The Mexican legislature of Texas-Coahuila opened the door of 
Texas to American colonists. 

[831— Steam trains began to run from Charleston to Hamburg, South 
Carolina. 

Steamboat Yellowstone made its first trip on the upper Missouri 
River. 

1833— Patents were taken out for automatic reapers by Obed Hti.ssey 
and Cyrus McCormick. 

Abraham Lincoln began to read Blackstone’s Comnieittaries at 
Salem, Illinois. 

1844— Samuel Morse’s electric telegraph line opened between Wa.sh- 
ington and Baltimore. 

John C. Fremont’s expedition reached Sacramento Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 

i847~Richard Hoe’s printing press was printing 8000 copies of the 
Philadelphia Fublic Ledger per hour. 

American army occupied Mexico City. 

1849— McCormick reaper works were established in Chicago. 

Great exodus to California gold mines began. 

1851— William Kelly started developing “air-boiling” process of mak- 
ing steel, anticipating the discoveries of Bessemer. 
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The territorial legislature of Oregon created the county of 
Umpqua. 

1852— Fiitst railway train ran from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 

Leland Stanford settled in California. 

1853— Baltimore and Ohio Railway entered Ohio. 

Chicago and St. Louis Railway line opened. 


☆ 

In application the thousands of inventions, major and minor, 
made between 1790 and 1850, utterly transformed methods that 
had been employed almost unchanged for hundreds of years in 
manufacture, transportation, mining, communications, and agri- 
culture. Considered in its largest terms, this revolution meant re- 
leasing the production and transport of goods from the limita- 
tions of human hands and strength, supplemented by animal, 
wind, and water power. No longer was the amount of goods pro- 
duced to be determined by the number of human beings em- 
ployed in the process. Henceforward production could be ex- 
panded indefinitely by the substitution of mechanical fingers for 
human fingers and mechanical power for human power. For the 
first time in the history of the human race the possibility of an 
abundant production, freed from the leash of mere human energy, 
loomed on the horizon of peoples capable of developing the In- 
dustrial Revolution toward the goal set by the potentials of tech- 
nology. 

Slowly in the beginning but steadily gaining momentum, ma- 
chinery, driven first by water power and after about i8io by 
steam engines, was used to produce commodities in great factories, 
swiftly and on a large scale. In 1807 only fifteen cotton mills ex- 
isted in the United States and they were operating only 8000 spin- 
dles. Four years later the number of mills had increased to eighty- 
seven and the number of spindles to 80,000. Within four years, 
more than 500,000 spindles were whirring under the watchful 
eyes of 715,000 tenders, becoming known as “industrial workers.” 

When the eighth census was talcen in i860, the leading com- 
modities used for food, clothing, and shelter had been caught up 
in the Industxial Revolution with astounding results in output. 
For the year ending June i, i860, the total value of machine and 
hand manufactures, including fisheries and mining, and excluding 
very small shops, was placed at $1,900,000,000, nearly twice the 
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output of 1850 and mote than four times the total national wealth 
in 1787. 

In order of respective values of output the following commodi- 
ties were highest on the list: flour and meal, cotton goods, lum- 
ber, boots and shoes, leather, clothing, woolen goods, machinery, 
steam engines, etc., books, newspapers, sugar, spiritous liquors, 
cabinet furniture, bar and other rolled iron, malt liquors, agricul- 
tural implements, paper, soap, and candles. The very list of articles 
and amounts of each e.xhibitcd the advance Americans had made 
on the road to the manufacturing independence foreshadowed in 
colonial times. 

America was ceasing to be a mere raw-material country for 
manufacturing nations in the Old World. Census takers of i860 re- 
ported that 1,385,000 persons were employed in American man- 
ufacturing establishments and enterprises; they estimated that, 
counting the dependents of these persons, about one sixth of the 
whole population tvas directly supported by manufactures. Add- 
ing to this number all the persons engaged in the production of 
raw materials for manufacturing and in the distribution of manu- 
factured goods— capitalists, transportation workers, merchants, and 
clerks, for instance— the census reporters declared: “It is .safe to 
assume, then, that one third of the whole population is supported, 
directly or indirectly, by manufacturing industry. . . . The na- 
tion seemed speedily approaching a period of complete independ- 
ence in re.spect to the products of skilled labor.” 

A mechanical revolution in the carriage of goods and passen- 
gers by water and land v'ent along with the swift advance of 
manufacturing. In 1807, sixteen years after Samuel Slater put his 
spinning mill in operation, Robert Fulton’s steamboat made a suc- 
cessful trip from New York City to Adbany and back. In 18 19 an 
American ship driven by steam and sail crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. By that time steamships were plying the coastal v^aters of 
the Eastern seaboard, the navigable streams of the Mississippi 
River system, and the Great Lakes. Between 1840 and 1850 the 
tonnage on lakes, rivers, and coastal waters more than doubled. 
Already steam navigation to California by way of Cape Horn and 
the Isthmus of Panama had been opened. In 1829 the number of 
steamboats on the Mississippi system was 200; in 1836 it was 240. 

The Erie Canal, establishing water connections between New 
York City and the Great Lakes in 1825, Pennsylvania 

Canal to the West, completed in 1834, had scarcely started the 
promotion of rapid and long-distance transportation when they 
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were challenged by the railway, which completely emancipated 
the carriage of passengers and freight from bondage to water- 
courses. Before the Pennsylvania Canal was finished, steam trains 
were running between Cliarleston and Hamburg, South Carolina, 
and the railway era had dawned. 

Soon there were railway connections between the chief cities 
of the Northern seaboard. By i860 trains were running regularly 
between Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; those 
cities were linked by rail with Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. Meanwhile the chief cities of the South were joined 
by railways, and connections were established between them and 
the Northern network. I’he time of travel for passengers had been 
cut from weeks to days and the cost of carrying freight from dol- 
lars to cents per ton-milc. 

☆ 

In the train of the mechanical revolution followed a rapid 
growth of population in old cities and the appearance of new 
cities, even in the Western wildernesses. In 1790 only five towns 
—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston— had 
more than 8000 inliabitants each and their combined population 
was under 135,000, a little above three per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States-. Thirty years later there were thirteen 
communities having 8000 inhabitants or nrore, with a combined 
population of almost 500,000. New York alone in 1830 had as 
many people as all the five towns of 1790 pixt together; and in 
i860 the population of New York, including surrounding districts 
later drawn under its jurisdiction, had passed the 1,000,000 mark. 

In the eight industrial states of the seaboard— from Massachu- 
setts to Maryland, inclusive— there were in 1 S40 eleven cities with 
over 20,000 inhabitants; by i860 the number of cities in that class 
had increased to twenty-four; imd the twenty-four had more than 
twenty-seven per cent of the total population of the eight states. 
In 1840 nine towns to the west of the mountains had a combined 
popidation of about 150,000— Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo; 
within twenty years their aggregate population had risen to about 
800,000. 

To the factories and shops in the cities moved -a steady proces- 
sion of young people from American farms and small towns. In 
New England it was led by the daughters of farmers in tire neigh- 
borhood of the spinning mills, who had been taught that it was their 
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moral and patriotic duty to be as useful as possible in such indus^ 
tries. Indeed to a large extent young women “manned” the first 
textile mills of that section. Wherever machine industries appeared 
men and women from the rural regions flocked to them in search 
of work; and the number of “mill hands” was swelled by child 
laborers— socially an uprooting phase of the new production 
methods. 

In the growth of manufacturing centers, as in the settlement of 
the West, immigrants from the Old World became factors of in- 
creasing importance. The Industrial Revolution was in reality a 
new spur to immigration and its effects in this relation were soon 
manifest in the shipping records. Between 1820 and i860 more 
than 5,000,000 alien passengers arrived at the ports of the United 
States on ships from foreign countries. In 1820 they numbered 
S385; in 1850, 3 10,004; in 1854, 427,833. This inflow of labor forces 
was stimulated by steamship companies, by employers of labor 
seeking a plentiful supply to keep wages as low as possible, as well 
as by other influences within the United States and m the lands 
of the emigrants. 

Reclconing the immigrants of the period by economic classes, 
the most numerous were as follows: 


Laborers 872,000 

Farmers 764,000 

Mechanics 407,000 

Merchants 231,800 

Miners 3 9,900 

Textile workers 11,500 


In the list of callings and occupations that classified other immi-' 
grants who entered the country between 1820 and i860, the cen- 
sus reported; mariners, shoemakers, tailors, milliners, actors, cler- 
gymen, lancers, clerks, physicians, engineers, artists, teachers, 
musicians, printers, painters, masons, hatters, millers, butchers, 
bakers, and servants. 

More than twenty countries were recorded as supplying quotas 
of immigrants during those forty-one years of American expan- 
sion. The United Kingdom furnished the largest of all, 2,750,000, 
of whom 967,000 came from Ireland. Germany stood next with 
1,486,000; France thirdnvith- 208,000; British America fourth, with 
1 17,000. Among the other countries represented were Spain, Pros ■ 
sia, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Italy, China, Mexico and other 
Latin American nations. To the population of the United States— 
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in 1790 about three-fourths British in origin— were thus added 
national strains more diverse in origins, languages, and customs. 

Although thousands of aliens moved into the West seeldng 
farms to own and till, other thousands stayed in the rising indus- 
trial towns on the seaboard and furnished skill, enterprise, and 
labor ff)r manufacturing, transportation, and commerce. If George 
Washington could have journeyed again from Virginia north- 
ward in i860, as he had done in 1789 by carriage and on horse, 
he would scarcely have known the land to whose independence 
he had dedicated his talents. 

☆ 

Apart from the farmers and great landed proprietors in 1790, 
the chief economic class among the owners of property had been 
the merchants who handled exports and imports and interstate 
commerce. After the Industrial Revolution got under way the 
role of manufacturers was magnified in American society. Often, 
if not generally, at first, the manufacturer who assembled ma- 
chinery and workers for industries came from the old class of 
mechanics and craftsmen. Frequently he developed his little hand- 
labor shop into a factory, using machines and steam power. Some- 
times, like Samuel Slater in Rhode Island, he began anew by build- 
ing a great mill, frequently with the financial aid of merchants who 
had capital to invest. 

As opportunities for manufacturing multiplied, individual enter- 
prisers, finding their own resources inadequate, banded together 
in corporations to raise larger capital. These concerns sold stock 
to the public and borrowed money from banks. Long before 1850 
corporations had become numerous and powerful in every branch 
of industry, transportation, and commerce. 

As industries expanded in size and number, manufacturers be- 
came more closely associated with inventors engaged in devising 
new machines and processes and with capitalists seeldng oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment. In the early days of the factory 
system manufacturers usually managed their own plants, aided by 
foremen; but with the rise of corporations they often turned this 
responsibility over to deputies. Out of the varied development of 
machine economy six groups of enterprisers emerged; manu- 
facturers, specialized inventors, industrial bankers, capitalists pure 
and simple, corporation lawyers, and industrial managers. 

For budding and operating machine industries large bodies of 
skilled and unskilled workers were necessary. They were pro- 
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cured from two principal sources; first, from the mechanics of the 
towns and the men, women, and children of the farms, that is, 
Americans of the old stock; and then from the new immigrants. 
From whatever source they came industrial workers were gener- 
ally dislocated in respect of their historic status and their historic 
opportunities. • 

In the handicraft economy of earlier times, manufacturing was 
carried on extensively in connection with agriculture, in the 
households and in small outside shops; and the workers were not 
solely dependent upon the sale of sheer labor power for a liveli- 
hood. Furthermore, as owners of their tools and their time, they 
had direct control over their hours of labor and working condi- 
tions, onerous as those might l)e. Even master mechanics who 
lived in towns, and worked apart from the land, were likewise 
owners of their tools and shops; and their employees were often 
apprentices who expected in due time to be their own masters. 

Under the new machine economy, on the other hand, few 
workers personally owned their tools and implements of produc- 
tion; nor, in the nature of things, could any large proportion of 
them look forward confidently to becoming mill owners. Their 
wages, hours of labor per day, and even employment on any terms 
were largely or wholly beyond their control~in the hands of em- 
ployers, subject to the invisible but imperious conditions of the 
market for the manufactures produced by capital and labor. 

From the point of view of labor and its prospects, therefore, a 
striking feature of the Industrial Revolution was the immense in- 
crease in the proportion of workers dependent wliolly upon wages 
for their subsistence and upon the fluctuations in the market for 
employment. In former days, on account of the abundance of land 
open for settlement on easy terms, industrious farm workers in- 
cluding indentured servants had good prospects of acquiring farms 
of their own. Labor was arduous on the land but families that tilled 
it could usually count on having some food, clothing, and shelter 
in the worst of times. 

In a different situation were workers connected with machine 
industries. Thousands of them rose, it is true, into the employing 
and professional classes, owing to economic opportunities and the 
fluidity of American society. But the vast majority of them were 
destined to remain wage workers throughout their lives, and to 
be subject to the vicissitudes of the panics and depressions which 
afflicted machine industries. Not only did this destiny present a 
strange problem to individual men and women in the disruption of 
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the old family economy. It brought to the nation unprecedented 
problems in class relations and in public policies. 

☆ 

As a result of the Industrial Revolution, a new conflict over the 
balance of power took form. From the early days of colonization 
freehold farmers had clashed with seaboard landlords, merchants, 
and money-lenders. They had struggled to get power, first in the 
colonial and then in the state legislatures. They had constituted 
a substantial part of the opposition to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and had ralhed in politics to the support of the Republican 
party under the leadership of Jefferson. Now wage workers in 
machine industries by the thousands surged into the political arena 
and began to form organizations for the promotion of their in- 
terests. 

In large numbers they flocked to the party of Jacksonian democ- 
racy, although it was largely a farmers’ party. But their interests 
did not exactly coincide with agrarian interests. They had laeeds, 
demands, and methods of their own. Crowded together, as they 
were, in cities, they could easily create associations of their own to 
voice theii' interests and bring pressime to bear on employers, poli- 
ticians, and on society in general, for the redres.s of their griev- 
ances real or alleged. 

The associations organized by or for industrial workers after 
the rise of machine industries were numerous and varied in nature 
and purposes. But the most persistent type wa.s the trade union. 
Between the end of the eighteenth century and the middle of the 
nineteenth century the trade-union movement went tlmough four 
rather definite stages, as to forms of organization. 

The first stage was the creation of local unions in single crafts 
or trades, for the purpose of influencing wages and the length of 
the working day. As early as 1792 the shoemakers of Philadelphia 
formed a union. Two years later the printers of New York and 
Philadelphia organized typographical societies. By the end of 
Jackson’s second administration in 1837 workers in the leading 
trades of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and several 
other towns had established local unions. Among them were 
unions of bookbinders, machinists, ironworkers, hatmakers, jewel- 
ers, type founders, glassmakers, millwrights, ship joiners, furriers, 
leather dressers, shoemakers, printers, boilermakers, loom weavers, 
and plumbers. 

As local unioas in single trades muItipBed they showed a tend- 
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ency to draw together in their respective cities, and this marked 
the second phase of their evolution. New York led o£l‘ with the 
establishment of a central or city trades union, a union of trades, 
in 1833. Within five years there were similar city organizations in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Newark, Albany, Troy, and Pitts- 
burgh, and also in the Western towns of Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. 

During these very years trade unionism entered the. third stage 
in its development: the federation of local craft unions in a na- 
tional association representing a single trade, an industry, or a 
craft. For this movement the journeymen cordwainers, or shoe and 
leather workers, were pathbreakers. In March 1836 they held a 
convention in New York City, composed of delegates from cord- 
wainers’ unions in New York, New Haven, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Paterson, Philadelphia, Washington, and several other placeso 
Then and there they formed a constitution for the National Co- 
operative Association of Journeymen Cordwainers and framed a 
platform pledging mutual assistance. In the same year unionist 
printers, after many exchanges of letters, sent delegates to a gen- 
eral convention in Washington and entered into a loose national 
federation. Other trades followed these examples, with ups and 
downs in fortune, until within twenty years each of the principal 
crafts had a national organization of some kind. 

The fourth step in the organization of labor— the union of all 
unions in a national federation— was the most difficult of all and 
was not permanently effected until more than fifty years after 
the cordwainers had formed their national craft federation in 
1 836. But the project had been planned in the caidy stages of trade- 
union development and efforts had been made to realize it as soon 
as local unionism had gained its first strength. 

An experiment in general organization was attempted in New 
England in 1831, with the formation of the New England Associa- 
tion of Farmers, Mechanics, and Other Working Men. Although 
some unionists were represented in its meetings, the association was 
as much concerned with politics and social reforms as with hours, 
wages, and working conditions. Within three years it went to 
pieces. 

A sttonger effort at national federation on a unionist basis 
in respect of membership was made in 1834 at a convention of 
delegates from trades unions held in New York City. After ex- 
tended debates the National Trades Union wa.s formed under a 
constitution which declared its purposes to be moraU intellectual, 
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and pecuniary. This national union held conventions in 1835 and 
1836 and then collapsed in the panic of 1837. The foundations for 
such a national union of unions had not yet been securely laid raid 
nearly thirty years were to pass before another undertaking of 
the kind was even attempted. 

☆ 

Amid the uprush of factories and cities, the multiplication of 
wage workers, the relative decline of handicraft production, and 
the growth of trade unions, a thoroughly dislocating force broke 
into the economy of the nation. That was the periodical panic fol- 
lowed by a widespread industrial collapse. Such crises had often 
occurred in the past but as long as the overwhelming majority of 
the people tilled the soil for a livelihood depressions did not create 
destitution for the masses. Now, however, hundreds of thousands 
of people were concentrated in great industrial centers and. di- 
vorced from the soil with its food-giving crops, its raw materials 
for clothing and .shelter, and its enduring opportunities for pro- 
ductive employment. Now a breakdown in industry and business 
enterprise meant, for such urbanized workers, unemployment, no 
wages, actual lack of the vital necessities— food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

The first terrific smash in the machine-production age occurred 
in 1819; another in 1829; the tliird and most severe in the history 
of the United States up to that date opened in 1837 and lasted for 
about five years. A brief recovery was only a prelude to a fouith 
collapse in 1847. Ten years later, in 1857, another depression 
settled over the nation and almost crushed the labor movement en- 
tirely. 

Even in the intervals called prosperous, poverty and distress 
haunted the working-class districts of the great cities. Famines 
and misery had marked the course of all history in the Old World 
and the Orient, but slaves and serfs had usually had some shelter 
and some bread even in hard times. There had been poverty in 
colonial times in America and in the early days of the Republic, 
but it had been widely dispersed and its evils mitigated in consid- 
erable measure by charity and poor relief. 

Whether the Industrial Revolution increased the relative amount 
of poverty or not, it made the position of mere wage workers 
more precarious than that of the serf or the farmer; and it concen- 
trated poverty-stricken persons in urban masses so large that only 
the blind could fail to sec their plight. Such poverty, on a scale so 
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enormous and so obtruding, so contrasted in the cities with flaunt- 
ing riches, was a new thing; and it aroused consternation among 
American citizens who had social sympathies and cared about the 
security of the Republic. Their interest was heightened by the 
agitations and protests of labor leaders, charity workers, and politi- 
cal reformers. 

In a land where the objectives of society and government were 
declared to be life, liberty, equality, the pursuit of happiness, and 
the general welfare, what -was to be done about such poverty? 
Were the institutions and ideas derived from the great Revolu- 
tionary age of the Republic sufficient to meet the new problems? 
Fifty years after the Declaration of Independence Americans were 
impelled to thinking more comprehensively than their forebears 
had done in the days of the Revolution itself. 

Before the industrial upheaval had gone far the American stock 
of ideas on society and government, on industry and agriculture, 
on the rights of men and women, was reviewed, reinterpreted, 
modified, and augmented. Reforms bewildering in number were 
proposed. They were forced upon the attention of political par- 
ties. They were written up in books, pamphlets, and newspaper 
articles, and made subjects of discussion in cijclcs high and low, 
from one end of the country to the other. During the advance of 
the Western frontier, the contests of politicians, the westward 
sweep into the Louisiana Territory and the Southwest, the up- 
surge of cities and industries, the building of canals and railways, 
the celebration of a gl'owing population and mounting wealth— 
amid all this— plans for recasting the heritage received from the 
founders of the Republic were forced into the thought of reflec- 
tive people concerned with the future of the United States. In 
nature these ideas and plans ranged from specific reforms to an 
overhauling of the entire social order. 

Reformers who spoke from the ranks of labor or in the name of 
labor presented a long bill of specific demands: equal suffrage for 
all white men and, sotnetimes, for women; free and equal public 
education; the abolition of imprisonment for debt, which espe- 
cially oppressed the poor; an independent labor press; the dissolu- 
tion of monopolies; full right of labor to organize, strike, and 
bargain collectively with employers; a ten-hour day, with hints of 
an eight-hour day; payment of wages in Cash instead of “store 
goods”; restriction of immigration; sound money for wages, in- 
stead of fluctuating bank paper; regulation of factories and mines 
in the interests of safety and health; and the division of the public 
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domain into small homesteads to be given, not sold, to persons 
willing, to occupy and develop them. 

Other reformers, including many men and women distinguished 
for their idealistic leadership, declared that such schemes were 
not enough to cure the ills of poverty or release the full produc- 
tive foi'ce of machine economy; and they ofl’ered a variety of 
panaceas. One of the earliest of such reforming groups advocated 
a peaceful reconstruction of American society, especially that type 
expounded by the French idealist, Charles Fourier, under a theory 
of utopian socialism. The ntopists of this school were generally 
called “associationists.” They proposed to abandon the capitalist 
factory system, found colonies of associated workers on the land, 
and combine farming with manufacturing. In colonies of the kind, 
they believed, workers could be self-sufficing, share their wealth 
on equal terms, and acquire economic stability and independence. 

One school of American associationists, in their thinking, used 
extensively the ideals propagated by the British utopian socialist, 
Robert Owen, wh(j made lecture tours in the United States and, 
with his son, Robert Dale Owen, founded a socialist colony at 
New I-Iarmony in Indiana. They were especially impressed by 
Robert Owen’s three revolutionary propositions: the enormously 
increased productive powers which man in modern times has ac- 
quired involve, and in a measure necessitate, great changes in the 
social and indu-strial structure of society; the world has reached a. 
point of progress at which co-operative industry should replace 
competitive iaboj’; society, discarding large cities and solitary 
homes, should resolve itself into associations— communities uniting 
agriculture and manufacturing. If in theory Owen’s propositions 
w'ere revolutionary, in practice his program was intended to be 
pacific, for the independent communities were to be established 
by the voluntary co-operation of capital and labor. 

Convinced that they were on the right line, American associa- 
tionists made experimental tests of their doctrines. They estab- 
lished several colonics in different parts of the country; but only 
those motivated by religious fervor and sacrifice managed to 
survive for more than a few years. 

Also revolutionary but at an opposite pole of thought from 
utopian socialism, and violent rather than peaceful in its implica- 
tions, was the interpretation of recent industrial events proclaimed 
by disciples of Karl Marx, whose Co^mninist Manifesto was issued 
in Europe in 1 848, Three years later a German apostle of Marx, 
Joseph Weydemeyer, landed in America and founded a newspaper 
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to spread the doctrine that the historical role of the worldng class 
was to overthrow the whole capitalist system and usher in a “co- 
operative coiTiinonweakh.” But Weydemeyer did not make much 
headway with his propaganda in the American labor movement. 
When the Civil War started he enlisted as a captain in the Union 
army and by valiant service rose to the rank of general. Though 
his call for a revolutionary labor party gained no material support 
in the American labor movement, Marxism was thrust into the 
ferment of the new industrial age in the United States. 

☆ 

The influence of the mechanical revolution was not confined to 
urban centers. Indeed one great machine industry, railway trans- 
portation, coupled with the electric telegraph, ran out in every 
direction until at length it spanned the continent. Railways cut 
channels from the seaboard to the West, through which manu- 
factures flowed to farmers and planters and farm produce flowed 
back in exchange. One striking feature of the trunk lines was the 
close economic union effected between the Northeast and the old 
Northwest Territory before the sixth decade of the nineteenth 
century closed. 

By that time enterprisers' of the North and the South were 
projecting trunk lines to the Pacific. Had it not been for a dispute 
over the route— whether it was to go through the Southwest or the 
Central West— and the political struggle over slavery, beginnings 
of construction would have been made before 1 860. 

Rapid transportation between the manufacturing regions of the 
East and the farming regions of the West did not prevent 
Westerners, however, from developing industries of their own. 
Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Louis- 
ville early became manufacturing as well as merchandising centers. 
A survey of American economy published in 1854 teporfed: “Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, appears to be a great central depot of ready-made 
clothing, and its manufactm-e for the Western markets may be 
said to be one of the great trades of that city. . . . Latterly sewing 
machines, of varied construction, have been largely employed. 
... At Louisville, Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri, the manu- 
facture of clothing is extensively carried on; but Cincinnati may be 
considered as the great mart of ready-made clothing for the 
Western states, and, in a measure, for those of the Soutlr also. In 
1851 there were in the latter city 108 establishments, employing 
950 hands in their own workshops, and upwards of 9000 females 
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either at their own homes or under ‘bosses.’ The proprietors are 
chiefly German Jews, and most of the operatives are Germans.” 

A petty village with a few inhabitants when Cook County, 
Illinois, was organized in 1831, Chicago soon became a focus for 
shipping on the Great Lakes and for distributing Eastern manu- 
factures brought by water and rail. Then its enterprisers turned 
to mamifacturing. After the establishment of the AIcCormick 
reaper works in 1849, Chicago rose to be the leading center for 
the manufacture of plows, reapers, threshers, and other machinery 
needed for the expansion of farm production as vast areas of level 
Westerir land were opened up for cultivation, especially enormous 
corn- and wheat-growing regions. 

Although many men in the South saw the immense potentialities 
of machine industry for economic welfare and sought to balance 
the agriculture of that region by the introduction of manufac- 
turing, their efforts, for one reason or another, met with only 
slight success. It is true that by 1840 Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky had many cotton mills in 
operation, but these factories were small in size and in their growth 
fell fai' behind Northern competitors. In i 8 ;o the annual value of 
manufactures produced in the free states was more than four times 
the output of manufactures in the slave states. Omitting Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Mi.ssouri from the list of slave states, it was more 
than eight times the Sonthern output. In 1857 states had 

17,800 miles of railway lines; the slave states only 6800 miles. 

By the middle of the century four portentous facts stood out in 
the economy of the United States. First, the capital value of in- 
dustrial and urban property overtopped the capital value of all the 
farms and plantations from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Second, the 
Northeast and the Northwest, linked together by common inter- 
ests, greatly surpassed in manufacturing wealth and production 
all the Southern states, especially the slave belt below Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. Third, the iron products and leather 
goods, including boots and .shoes, alone equaled in value of annual 
output all the cotton grown in Southern fields. Fourth, by similar- 
ity of freehold agricultm-al practices, the people of a vast section 
between the Southern seaboard and the Missi.ssippi--m western 
Virginia and North Carolina, and in eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee— were affiliated l.)y economic habits and kindred sentiments 
with Northern farmers, rather thaai with the planters of the coastal 
plain who used chattel slaves to till their soil, 

Over continuously larger areas of the continental domain the 
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interests and ideologies of the early Republic were undergoing 
changes and transformations fundamental in character. Inherited 
productive methods of agriculture and manufacturing were being 
outmoded. The American population was becoming increasingly 
urban. The family system of economic and cultural unity was 
giving way to the factory system which drew even young chil- 
dren into its fold. An organized movement was beginning to assert 
the claims of labor to a larger share of the profits of capitalistic 
enterprise; and revolutionary social theories were competing with 
loyalty to capitalism in the ranks of labor. Localism was yielding 
ground before the invasion of new laws, customs, institutions, and 
social problems national in scope. The trend of thought and in- 
terest was toward a more consolidated national Union and a fuller 
realization of the opportunities for the life commodious and 
abundant on this continent. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Rise of National Democracy 


Attending the expansion of the American nation to the Pacific 
Ocean and the transformation wrought in economy)' by steam and 
machinery was the decimation of the governing elite, in the name 
of democracy. Previously the very word “democracy” had been 
terrifying to ruling classes throughout the world. In America only 
a few groups of persons belonging to the Revolutionary genera- 
tion of the eighteenth century had used the word “democracy” as 
a symbol for their political and social ideals and programs. Such 
groups had been regarded with horror by those men and women 
of tlie times who believed with Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth that 
Jeffersonians were the “apostles of anarchy, bloodshed, and 
atheism”; or with Elbridge Gerry that “the evils we experience 
flow from the excess of democracy. The people do not want 
virtue, but are the dupes of pretended patriots.” 

This fright at the thought of democracy was illustrated in the 
systems of government set up in the states by the leaders of the 
Revolution. Those systems in a majority of cases limited the right 
to vote to men who owned property or paid taxes, and put high 
property qualifications on the right to serve in legislatures and 
important offices. In this way they excluded from government a 
substantial proportion of white males. But since the number 
of white male property owners and taxpayers was large, the 
suffrage was widely extended. And in fact, with the abolition of 
British control, legislatures became very powerful in all the states, 
representing a positive tendency in the direction of democracy, 

On the eve of the revolt against Great Britain the Americans, 
possibly with some exceptions, were wholehearted monarchists. 
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During the Revolution the word “democracy” was little used. It 
did not appear in any of the great public documents of the age— 
neither in the Declaration of Independence, nor in any of the first 
state constitutions, nor in the Constitution of the United States. 
In the convention which framed the Constitution powerful states- 
men expressed aversion to democracy and sought to put checks 
on majority rule by the people. Thomas Jefferson did not publicly 
call himself a democrat or use the term in any of his public 
addresses and messages. He was convinced that government by a 
simple majority— even of farmers— could be as despotic as a one- 
man tyranny and he especially distrusted “the mobs of the great 
cities,” 

Indeed even the word “republic” frightened timid souls. None 
of the first state constitutions mentioned the word. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States did not officially declare the new nation 
to be a republic. Only gradually did that term come into official 
use. Jefferson was really promoting the idea when he called his 
party Republican. 

During the Revolution, however, multitudes of disfranchised 
people thought and acted in the domain of public affairs. Throngs 
who were excluded from the privilege of voting and holding office 
took part in boycotting British goods. Many men who could not 
vote fought in the War of Independence. After the new govern- 
ments were established local, state, and national elections were held 
periodically and struggles over public questions and for political 
power quickened the minds of thousands who had no actual .share 
in the government. Elections and campaigns also stimulated 
political interest among men entitled to vote but hitherto indif- 
ferent to their rights and duties as citizens. Political newspaper.s 
multiplied. Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and broadsides on politics 
and government rolled from presses in swelling streams, helping 
to make citizens more alert to the importance of public questions 
for themselves and their country. 

In this political awakening the advocacy of democracy spread 
rapidly, especially after the opening of the French Revolution in 
.1789. Democratic agitations accompanied the outburst of Ameri- 
can sympathy for the French Republic when it became iiwoh^ed 
in war with Great Britain in 1793. During those years of excite- 
ment local societies were organized in nearly every state in the 
Union for the purpose of carrying on political education and 
propaganda— from Addison County in Vermont to Charleston, 
South Carolina; from Philadelphia to Lexington in Kentucky. 
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Forty-two such societies are reported by E. P. Link in his Demo- 
cratic-Re publican Societies, ij^o-iSoo, published in 1942. Of this 
number at least fifteen called themselves “Democratic” societies; 
others chose the more conservative word “Republican” as their 
title; two adopted the hyphenated title, “Democratic-Republican.” 

So active were the societies that conservatives, .such as Hamilton 
and Washington, saw the specter of a revolution from below and 
considered ways and means of suppressing it. In fact the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, pushed through Congress by the Federalists in 
1798, were aimed at such agitations fomented by the popular 
societies. Nevertheless, respectable leaders in local affairs, ap- 
parently in ever larger numbers, were boldly speaking of their 
political aspirations as “democratic.” 

The outcome of the French Revolution in the dictatorship of 
Napoleon Bonaparte cooled the ardors of the democratic and 
republican societies and most of them as distinct organizations 
seem to have disappeared by the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But their places were taken by local party machines which 
had been growing up in every state and populous community. For 
the fateful election of 1800 both the Federalists and the Anti- 
Federalists, or Republicans, were well organized. 

Each of the tv^o parties in Congress formed a separate group, 
or caucus, to promote its political interests. In citie.s, towns, and 
counties, from New I-Iampshire to Georgia, from Pennsylvania 
to Tennessee, members of the opposition to the Federalists held 
local conventions and established local committees, each free to 
choose its name. Most of them adopted the name “Republican”; 
some preferred the title “Democratic-Republican”; a few candidly 
called themselves “Democrats.” 

As the decades of the nineteenth century passed, more and more 
members of the Republican party appj'opriatcd the Democratic 
label. But national leaders of that party continued to insist they 
were simply Republicans, State and local committees of the patty 
used the one or the other title, according to their degree of sym- 
pathy willi popular demands. Since no national party convention 
was held until 1831, there was no official body empowered to fix 
the party name. 

Madi.son, Monroe, and even Andrew Jackson dung to the name 
“Republican.” In iro state paper or official address did Jackson 
proclaim himself a Democrat or refer to the United States as a 
democracy, although in private letters he occasionally used the 
words with approval. Nor did the early national conventions of 
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the party desert the name given to it by Jefferson. The national 
convention of 1840 spoke of “cardinal principles in the Democratic 
faith”; but not until 1S44 was its national convention ready to dis- 
card officially all references to the “Republican” brethren and 
declare the party to be “the American Democracy”— “the Demo- 
cratic party of this Union.” 

☆ 

Intimately related to the spread of the democratic ideal were 
changes in political and social arrangements which registered the 
gj-owth of democratic practices. All the states admitted to the 
original Union between 1789 and 1840— New Hampshire, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Missouri, Maine, Michigan, arjd Arkansas— dif- 
fered in several features of their social structure from the old sea- 
board states with their colonial backgrounds. In none of them wa.s 
there an upper class of wealth and political power comparable to 
that represented by the great landlords or the rich merchants of 
the original tliirteen states. In short, there was more equality in 
wealth and social condition in the new agricultural states than in 
the old. 

Furthermore the constitutions of the new states were more 
democratic in many respects than the constitutions of some older 
states. The new states all adopted white manhood suffrage or at 
most slight qualifications on the right to vote. They also opened 
places in legislatures and public administrations to adult males in 
general. A,s the number of senators and representatives fj'om new 
states increased in Congress, as Western states acquired more 
voting power in presidential elections, even seaboard politicians 
who had no natural liking for democracy were forced to accept 
some of it as a hard fact or retire from public life. 

At the same time the old East was undergoing a transformation 
which favored the growth of democracy there. The number of 
freehold fai'mers was increasing in the regions behind the seaboard, 
from Maine to Georgia. Popular agitations were making more 
farmers politically conscious, and changing them from negligent 
into active voters. New industrial cities were springing up. The 
population of the older cities was rising rapidly. Immigrants were 
flooding in from the Old World and acquiring American citizen- 
ship. Industrial workers were forming trade unions and labor 
parties. 

These events helped to erode the prevailing class structures of 
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the Eastern states and promote the growth of political democracy 
—a vote for every wtute man at least and the opening of all public 
places to white men of every ranlc in society. Far and wide, people 
of democratic inclinations were recalling that the Declaration of 
Independence had declared all men born equal and pointing the 
logic that all men ought to have the right to vote and hold office. 
So the democratic changes did not all occur in the Western 
states. As a matter of fact lovsr suffrage qualifications were adopted 
in several Eastern states before many Western states had come into 
existence. This was in line with the principles of 1776, reinforced 
by agrarian and labor agitations in the East since the establishment 
of the Republic. It had little or nothing to do with the so-called 
“frontier.” 

Step by step, seaboard states altered their constitutions, in 
vai'ious parts, in such a way as to abolish or qualify the rule that 
only ownens of property could vote and to confer the suffrage 
on nearly all adult white males. The property requirement for 
voting was removed among the original thirteen states in the fol- 
lowing order of time: 

1778— South Carolina 
1784— New Hampshire 
i 789 ~Georgia 
1792— Delaware 
1 8 lo— Maryland 
1 81 8— Connecticut 

In several cases, when the property-ownership qualification on 
the right to vote was abandoned, the payment of a small tax, on 
the Pennsylvania model of 1776, was substituted or continued; but 
in time that tax was also generally abolished. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century practically all wMte male citizens in the origi- 
nal states could voce. Thus tivo movements between 1776 and 1850 
—one in the East and the other in the West— converged to make 
white manhood suffrage prevail generally in the country. 

In the same span of years property qualifications on the right 
to hold office were removed, along with various religious qualifica- 
tions. Under many of the first state constitutions public officials 
and members of the legislatures had to be the owners of property 
in fixed amounts. For example, according to the Massachusetts 
constitution of 1780, the governor had to Own freehold property 
worth at least £1000; under the South Carolina constitution or 1778 
the governor’s property qualification was at least £ to, 000 freehold. 


182 r— Massachusetts, New York 
1842— Rhode Island 
1844— New Jersey 
1850— Virginia 
1856— North Carolina 
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Many of the first state constitutions also contained provisions 
which limited the suffrage or office-holding or both to Christians 
or to Protestants alone. But with the spread of democracy the 
restriction of offices to men of wealth and members of specific 
religious denominations was destroyed. 

Coupled with the extension of the suffrage and the removal of 
property and religious qualifications on office-holding were two 
other practices also called democratic. The first was the custom 
of giving short terms to public officers, known as “rotation in 
office”; the second was the rule that the victors in an election 
should take over the political jobs held by them predecessors— “to 
the victors belong the spoils of office.” 

Democrats early resented the tendency to keep men of old and 
rich families in office from generation to generation. They main- 
tained, moreover, that long sendee in places of power was likely to 
make men arbitrary and aristocratic in the management of public 
business. A change of officers every few years, they insisted, was 
necessary in a democracy and conducive to the right conduct of 
administration. Short terms, frequent elections, and rotation in 
office, therefore, became popular watchwords. 

To them was added one less theoretical: “Turn the rascals out 
and give the jobs to our ‘boys.’ ” By 1840 “the spoils system” had 
become general throughout the Union, even in the federal govern- 
ment at Washington. After every election crowds of public of- 
ficials, including clerks, accountants, and dooj’keepers, wcj-e re- 
moved to make room for men belonging to the victorious party 
or faction. 

Another feature of the democratic tendency was the adoption 
of the rule that presidential electors must be chosen by popular 
vote. The original Constitution provided that each state shall ap- 
point in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct the num- 
ber of electors to which it may be entitled— that is, the number 
equal to its whole number of senators and representatives. This 
method of election had been adopted by the convention of 1787 
instead of other plans presented, such as election by Congress or 
by direct popular vote. It was intended to remove the selection* 
of the President from the heats of political campaigns. Presidential 
electors so chosen, it was thought, would be free to review all the 
candidates, pass careful judgments on the merits of the men avail- 
able for the office, and cast their votes according to their best 
opinions. 

In the beginning presidential electors were chosen by the state 
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legislatures themselves in several states, but five states establislied 
popular election at the very outset. By 1824, when twenty-four 
states participated in the election, eighteen had provided that the 
presidential electors must be chosen by the voters; in only six 
states were tlrey selected by the legislatures. In the next election, 
1828, electors were popularly chosen in all states except Delaware 
and South Carolina. Meanwhile presidential electors had lost their 
freedom of choice; they had become “dummies,” hound to vote 
for the candidate for the presidency duly nominated by their 
political party. Thus popular election had been substituted for the 
deliberative electoral process contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. 

In another respect the election of the President was made still 
more popular— by the rise of the national party convention as a 
machine for selecting candidates prior to the election. After the 
retirement of Washington, whose election had been unanimous. 
Federalist members of Congress organized a caucus or unofficial 
committee to select their candidate. The Republicans soon fol- 
lowed their example. Until 1828, one or more candidates were 
regularly nominated by congressional caucuses, But in that year 
“King Caucus met his death.” Jackson’s supporters had outlawed 
the practice as ari.stocratic and contrary to the Constitution be- 
sides. For a short time there was no. national party assembly for 
nominating purposes. 

In 1831, however, a new machine was created— the national 
nominating convention. In that year the Anti-Masons and the 
National Republicans, or Whigs, held conventions to choose their 
candidates for the coming election. The following year the Jack- 
sonian Republicans also summoned a convention, at which Martin 
Van Buren was nominated to run for Vice-President with Jackson 
their presidential nomhtee. By 1840 the national party convention 
had become an established political institution in the United 
States. 

Delegates to the national convention of each party were chosen 
by party committees or conventions, state.or local or both, in each 
state. They were, Jacksonians alleged, “fresh from the people.” 
Yet in reality every national convention was dominated by office- 
holders and professional politicians, including senators and repre- 
sentatives from the Congress of the United States. Nevertheless it 
was not as secret and autocratic as the congressional nominating 
caucus which had met and carried on its negotiations behind 
closed doors. Moreover it was a national assembly which drew 
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together partisans from all sections of the country. It was both 
more democratic and more national than the caucus. 

Besides serving as an assembly for the selection erf candidates, 
the national convention, soon after its appearance, adopted the 
practice of framing and publishing a platform, or declaration of 
the party principles, that helped to define and fix the issues of the 
campaign for public discussion. Hitherto in presidential elections 
there had been no party statement giving the public any official 
information respecting the policies for which the candidate stood 
and which he might carry into effect if given his chance by voters 
at the polls. 

After the election of 1840 the voters had for use in every cam- 
paign the national platforms of the rival parties; and the speeches 
of the campaign could be focused on the doctrines and planks of 
the platforms. As a wag once said, the platform was often “a tiring 
to get on by and not a thing to ride on.” But, vague and elusive as 
it frequently was, it was usually more definite than the rumors, 
private letters, and newspaper stories which had formed the cliief 
basis for popular information aird judgment in the campaigns held 
prior to the appearance of the national nominating convention. 
Henceforward the people had before them in campaigns, besides 
the personalities of the candidates, statements of patty purposes 
which they could criticize, approve, or reject. Whatever its short- 
comings, the practice of is.suing platforms was an advance in the 
democratic process and political education. 

☆ 

During this democratic development women asserted claims to 
rights and privileges denied them in law and custom. From eaidy 
colonial times women had been active in public as well as private 
affairs. They had not only carried on 'domestic industries that 
fostered national independence; they had edited and published 
newspapers, written and printed pamphlets, tracts, poems, and 
plays in support of the Revolution; they had organized boycotts 
against British goods and participated in essential work throughout 
the war against Britain. They had expressed their opinions respect- 
ing the course of events at the conclusion of that war; and force- 
ful women had objected to the way in which men proposed to 
monopolize voting and lawmaking in the nation whose interests 
women were promoting and defending. Now in the Jacksonian 
age women were banding together to demand equal rights with 
men as fellow citizens of the United States. They were applying 
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the principles proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence to 
their own legal and social status. 

Following thcii' excursions into reforming fields, leaders among 
women came to feel the need of an organized and directed move- 
ment for overcoming discriminations against women in law and 
practice. With the sympathy and aid of several prominpnt men 
that movement was formally launched by the holding of a conven- 
tion at Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848, Lucretia Mott, of Phila- 
delphia, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of Seneca Falls, were the 
prime instigators of this undertaking. After a long debate the 
convention drafted and adopted a Decimation of Sentiments, or 
principles, on which to base appeals for united and nationwide 
action. 

Almost in the language of the Declaration of Independence, the 
women’s declaration opened: “When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one portion of the family of man 
to assume among the people of the earth a position diffei'ent from 
that which they have hitherto occupied, but one to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes that impel them to such a course. We hold these truths to 
be self-evident: that all men and women are created equal . . 

Then, after the style of that earlier declaration which had 
asserted the natural equality and rights of man, there followed a 
long list of “repeated injuries and usurpations on the part of man 
toward woman”: among other things, man has denied to her the 
right to vote, compelled her to .submit to lava's in the making of 
which she has no voice, taken from her rights in property and the 
wages she cams, denied to her the facilities for obtaining a 
thorough education, and monopolized “nearly all the profitable 
employments.” 

Having set forth the grounds of women’s revolt in the clear 
terms of the Declaration of Independence and cited the grievances 
to be remedied, the Seneca Falls convention demanded that women 
“have immediate admission to all the rights and privileges which 
belong to them as citizens of the United States.” To the Declara- 
tion of Sentiments the convention added a set of resolutions deal- 
ing with these rights and privileges, and affirming .specifically 
that “it is the duty of the women of this country to secure to 
themselves their sacred right to the elective franchise.” 

in demanding equal civil and political rights and in carrying on 
discussions of public questions women now had a broad program 
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for inspiration and guidance. It was greeted with abuse and 
derision in many quarters; but, despite rebuffs and setbacks, 
women pressed forward with them agitation for “the rights and 
privileges” which they claimed as citizens of the United States. 

Equal suffragists were rapidly gaining adherents udien the ex- 
citement of the slavery crisis broke over the land. Then leaders 
in the woman movement concenU'atcd largely on the cause of 
freedom for slaves and the preservation of the Union. But after 
those causes had triumphed in 1865 they renewed their agita- 
tion and started with invincible resolve on the course that led, 
first, to gains in communities and states and, finally, to national 
triumph in the Nineteenth Amendment of 1920 which provided 
that the right to vote shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of sex. 

☆ 

With the forward surge of democracy the idea took firmer root 
that free public schools supported by taxation should be estab- 
lished for the education of the children of the people, not other- 
wise educated. In this school movement many purposes and forms 
of advocacy were commingled. Large numbers of radicals re- 
garded education as a cure for many social ills and as a moans of 
preparing the people to win more privileges by reducing the 
power of the educated minority to dictate the terms on which the 
masses were to work and Hve. Only an educated people, reformers 
avowed, can govern themselves, supply competent officials all over 
the huge continent, and assure the safety of the Republic. On the 
other hand conservatives thought that public education would be 
useful in preventing the spread of “wild ideas" among the people 
and make them less responsive to appeals for their support from 
“agitators” and “demagogues." 

Immigration was likewise brought into the pleas for free and 
universal education. Swarming thousands of men, women, and 
children were arriving in America froni foreign lands. Many of 
them were unacquainted with the English language and with the 
aits of self-goveriunent. Among them was a large proportion of 
Catholics; and Protestants feared that the Catholics would gain 
too much power in politics and public affairs generally if they 
were not “Americanized.” In this situation it was argued by educa- 
tional reformers that free schools were needed to start the children 
of immigrants on the -way to citizenship in the Republic and offset 
the feudal heritage brought from Europe. 
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Under the impulse of varied motives the movement for free 
public schools made headway against opposition and indifference. 
But by no single master stroke throughout the land was universal 
education established. On the contrary, progress in popular educa- 
tion took the form of local gains slowly accumulated in towns, 
cities, and states. 

Horace Mann was active in formulating the comprehensive 
program of education finally adopted in Massachusetts; it encom- 
passed, with elementary public schools, training scliools for teach- 
ers, and free libraries in towns. Hemy Barnard was the prime 
leader of a similar development in Connecticut. Besides working 
in their own communitie.s, Mann and Barnard labored in other 
parts of the countiy for the establishment of free schools. Able 
men and women by the thousands in many communities and states, 
including governors, legislators, town councilors, and other of- 
ficials, gave time and strength to this cause, by speaking and writ- 
ing, by framing plans and drafting laws. 

Grudgingly, stone by stone, amid the grumblings of taxpayers, 
die foundations of the system of free public education were laid 
in all the Northern states and in several Southern states by iSdo. 
According to official estimates for that year every white inhabitant 
of the country received, in public or private schools, on the 
average, more than five times as many days of schooling as such 
inhabitants received in 1 800. 

In this attack on ignorance the following phases were salient; 

Grants of public funds to aid charity, church, and private schools, 
all free from public control. 

Laws permitting cities, counties, towns, and other districts to lay 
taxe.s for schools if the voters so decided. 

Laws making special provisions for the education of the indigent 
poor. 

Laws requiring communities to make provision of some kind for 
education, occasionally with grants from the state treasury, supple- 
mented by small tuition fees, 

The abolition of all tuition fees, thus making instruedon free. 

Equalization of education by abolition of pauper schools and of 
grants to schools maintained by churches. 

Creation of normal schools for the training of teachers. 

Organization of regular hoards of education, state and local, for the 
establishment and management of schools, 

M,andatory and statewide laws requiring the establishment of ele- 
mentary, free, and compulsory education in every district. 
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Limited measures providing for the creation of public high schools 
to furnish advanced education. 

Establishment of state colleges and universities, crowning the system 
of lower schools. 

Yet the phases did not follow one another exactly in order of 
time. For example, the University of Virginia, designed by 
Thomas Jefferson, was organized in 1819, but not until 1846 did 
the Virginia legislature enact a comprehensive law providing for 
school districts, regular taxation for the support of elementary 
schools, and county school commissioners. By i860 only Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Netv Yni'k, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Illinois, and Minnesota had normal 
schools for the training of teachers. 

☆ 

Tendencies toward continental unity coursed under and 
through the ferment of the democratic interests and ideas ex- 
pressed in the widening of the suffrage and provisions for popular 
education, in the erection of new states in the West with liberal 
constitutions, and in the entry of women’s organizations into 
agitations for egalitarian laws and practices. Emphasis on the rights 
of individuals to their own personalities and political privileges by 
no means dissolved the nation into anarchy. On the contrary boncis 
were forged among the people by visible and invisible relations 
tending to weld the democracy into a national unity. 

Better methods of communication .speeded the process of na- 
tionalization. The development of post roads was almost un- 
believable in its rapidity. In 1774 there was only one great post 
line— the shore road from Portsmouth, New Flampshirc, to 
Savannah, Georgia; except for the road from New York City to 
Albany there were practically no regular post connections with 
the interior. Sixty years later, in 1834, there was a large network 
of post roads from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mis.sissippi River, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, with three lines 
running beyond the Mississippi to forts on the far frontier. The 
great Cumberland Road, or national highway, started in 1 8 n 
under a congressional act of 1806, had penetrated the heart of 
Ohio and lugular stagecoaches were running over it to and from 
tlifi seaboard. The Erie Canal linked the regions of tire Great Lakes 
with New York City and intervening points. The Pennsylvania 
Canal joined Philadelphia to the headwaters of the Ohio and the 
whole Mississippi basin, Steamboats plying along the Atlantic 
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shore quickened communications between seaboard cities; they 
were running from seaboard towns to New Orleans and to all 
settled centers on the Mississippi and its navigable tributaries. 



RAILKOADS OF THE UNITED STATES IN iSdo 

Before Andrew Jackson left the White House in 1837 the build- 
ing of railways had begun and a few years later the hrst message 
by electric telegraph was flashed between Washington and Balti- 
more. By the close of the sixth decade ail the main regions be- 
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tween the Atlantic and the Mississippi were bound together by 
telegraph wires, over which news as well as private messages could 
be transmitted in a few minutes. In 1 860 telegraph lines as well as 
railways connected Boston and New Y^ork with Chicago; New 
York, Philadclpliia, and Baltimore with Chicago and St. Louis; 
Charleston and Savannah with Chattanooga; Richmond with 
Chattanooga and Ademphis; Chicago with New Orleans; and all 
the urban centers of the East with numerous branches of the 
Western network. 

In terms of rapid telegraphic communication the populous 
centers cast of the Alississippi were in instant touch with one 
another; and nc-ws, which once required days or weeks for trans- 
mission, became swiftly nationalized. In terms of travel and the 
transport of goods, a similar nationalization occurred. In 1800 the 
journey from New York City to St. Louis consumed about six 
weeks; to New Orleans about four wrecks by sailing vessel. Ten 
years later the time of the journey had been cut in half— to three 
weeks and two weeks respectively. In 1857 weeks had been re- 
duced to days: it now took only three days to travel from New 
York City to St. Louis by rail, and five days to go from New York 
City to New Orleans by steamboat. 

With the aid of these and other means the exchange of general 
ideas, ideals, and sentiments was augmented and hastened. Poli- 
ticians from all parts of the country could get togetlaer in a short 
time in group meetings and nation.al conventions. Local trade 
unions could unite in state and general associations and their 
leaders keep in close touch with one another. Women could travel 
more widely and quickly in promoting their movement. News- 
papers, once intensively provincial, even local, in their coverage of 
events, speeches, and literary activities, could enlarge their range 
of coverage to the very borders of the nation, expediting and ex- 
tending the circulation of ideas. Public schools prepared new 
readers for books, magazines, and newspapers. Rotary presses 
driven by steam engines enabled publishers to print more cojiies of 
a paper in an hour than could be printed on a hand press in a week. 

So the multiplication and circulation of the printed w'ord 
reached immense proportions. In 1839 a report of the Post Office 
placed the number of newspapers and periodicals in the United 
States at 1555. Eleven years later a special census fixed the number 
of dailies, weeklies, and other periodicals at 2800 and the number 
of copies printed annually at 422,600,000. Into this outpouring 
flooded books, pamphlets, leaflets, and broadsides. 
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The web of unity, while becoming more complex, was growing 
tighter. Regions, sections, and states remained, but sentiments and 
loyalties were becoming more uniform. Democratic customs and 
a public opinion accepting them were spreading without regard 
to physical boundaries. 

In this transfusion of thought and interests the press played an 
active role. An intimation of its strength may be gathered from 
the following table for the year 1839, showing the number and 
the distribution of newspapers and periodicals over selected 
settled regions of the continent: 


Massachusetts 

124 

New York 

274 

Pennsylvania 

2 S 3 

Ohio 

164 

Indiana 

69 

Illinois 

33 

Missouri 

25 

Michigan 

31 

Virginia 

52 

South Carolina 

20 

Georgia 

33 

Louisiana 

2(5 


It is evident from this table that in 1839 New York had twice as 
many newspapers and periodicals as Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana combined; a single new state in the West, 
Ohio, had more than all of the four Southern states combined. 
Indiana had more than Virginia; and the frontier state of Illinois, 
in which Abraham Lincoln W'as growing up, had more than South 
Carolina, the home of John C. Calhoun. Even so, there were now 
more newspapers in Virginia in 1839 than there had been in all 
the states when their independence was declared in 1776. 

☆ 

As an outcome of the stirring and converging forces at work in 
the United States the little Union formed by the original thirteen 
states on the seaboard— the Union now continental in e.xtent— was 
becoming national in its ideas and feelings, even in the South as 
pro-slavery secessionists learned from the number and vigor of 
their opponents in thehr very midst. It is true that nowhere in the 
Constitution of the United States did the word “nation” or the 
word “national” appear. In their secret convention at Philadelphia 
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in 1787 the framers of the Constitution at first resolved that they 
were seeking to establish a government “national” in all depart- 
ments; but they struck out the word “national” from their resolu- 
tions, thinking, no doubt, that it would disturb advocates of states’ 
rights. Nevertheless Madison, Jay, and Hamilton used the fateful 
and prophetic words in The Federalist, Washington, Jefferson, and 
Jackson repeatedly referred to the United States as a “nation” and 
to its great interests as “national.” Although as late as 1850 it was 
still customary in popular usage and in prayers for divine blessing 
to speak of “these” United States, events were outrunning the 
language. In the travail of the democratic insurgency these states 
were fusing into an American nation— one and indivisible. 



CHAPTER XV 


A Broadening and Deepening Sense 
of Civilization 


Blended with the insurgency of democratic thought and action as 
expressions of individual rights was concern with American so- 
ciety as a whole and on the continental scale. This concern in- 
volved a search for the bonds of social, economic, intellectual, and 
spiritual loyalty cutting across the variations of states, regions, 
and classes. It raised such fundamental questions for exploration 
and treatment as these: 

What is the social mission of this nation in its continental home? 

What duties and virtues are necessary to the fulfilment of its his- 
toric mission? 

What opportunities for action lie open to the people? 

What knowledge is necessary for the accomplishment of their 
highest purposes? 

What principles, inherited or newly devised, should be applied for 
progress toward the goal called American? 

This interest in American society as a whole, more comprehen- 
sive than interest in republican or democratic politics, was affirmed 
with growing frequency under the covering word “civilization,” 

The wmrd was new in all the history of thought and represented 
a new idea or ideal. It first appeared ih French and English writ- 
ings, it seems, about the middle of the eighteenth century and was 
fiivst used in America, apparently, by winters of the Revolutionary 
age; by Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Mercy Warren, John 
Adams, and Joel Barlow, for example. Amid the upheavals of the 
democi'atic age it came into wider usage among orators, writers, 
and publicists, who employed it to distinguish the ways of rational, 
ethical, and progressively more refined human relations from the 
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ways of barbarism, “The exact measure of the progress of civiliza- 
tion,” said the historian, George Bancroft, in an address before the 
New York Historical Society in 1854, “is the degree in which the 
intelligence of the common mind has prevailed over wealth and 
brute force; in other words, the measure of the progress of 
civilization is the progress of the people.” 

Thought about popular progress had entered into the daily 
work of men and women who by labors of mind and hand had 
brought American society into being and given it a stable govern- 
ment, wealth, and strength. In the democratic era special circum- 
stances favored the rise of thinkers dedicated to the business of 
speaking and writing, and more or less freed from the tasks asso- 
ciated directly with domestic, agricultural, or industrial enter- 
prises. With the reading public enlarged by popular and secular 
education, publishers of newspapers, books, and magazines reached 
out for its patronage. The opportunities to earn a living by study- 
ing and writing expanded correspondingly. In other words, there 
was now a widening market for essays, articles, and books written 
in a popular style and dealing with every theme of human interest 
—economic, scientific, political, historical, social, religious, and 
philosophical. 

Avenues opened to abilities in writing for a democratic public 
by the invention of machines for cheaper printing were paralleled 
by avenues opened to public speakers by the rise of the platform. 
In tliis democratic age auditoriums of many kinds for general as- 
semblies were constracted in the leading cities and many smaller 

E latforms were made available for smaller meetings. A Lyceum 
.ecture Bureau was organized to furnish speakers on various sub- 
jects to clubs and societies on a circuit reaching from the seaboard 
to the ftotvtiev. In Lyceum lecture rooms thous-arrds of Americ-arrs 
heard letters, art, science, and the issues of the time discussed by 
“the best minds” of the nation. Mass meetings came into vogue, 
organized by men and women who wished to put before the 
people at large their proposals for innovations and to ask for pop- 
ular support. 

Though liberty of speech, as well as of press, was guaranteed by 
federal and state comtimtions, free speech from public platforms 
had not been a general practice before the advent of democracy; 
and when first attempted it encountered sore trials and tribulations. 
Unruly elements hissed, booed, and often Stoned orators engaged 
in analyzing traditional theories and practices, pleading for new 
rights, and demanding reforms, mild or radical, in customary ways 
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of thinking and acting. Yet against opposition and disorder the 
platform grew in influence as audiences were disciplined by elo- 
quence or were moved to reason by the power of argument. Public 
speaking became a practice of increasing importance in agitation 
and the formation of public opinion. In time hundreds of women 
from the middle class, self-educated by intensive or wide reading 
and activated by experiences in public life, were addressing audi- 
ences with pleas for social improvement. 

As platform facilities multiplied and public speaking became an 
accepted way of distributing knowledge or disseminating ideas, in- 
numerable organizations for education and propaganda sprang up 
like mushrooms, in communities large and small. Scarcely a pro- 
posal, from the amelioration of prison conditions to temperance 
reform, from the revision of marital relations and family life to 
easier divorce and woman suffrage, from modifications in the wage 
system to the abolition of slavery, was without a society devoted 
to promoting it by concerted efforts. 

When Alexis de Tocqucville traveled in the United States dur- 
ing Jackson’s administration, studying American habits and cus- 
toms, he was astounded by the number of civic societies; and in 
his Democracy in America he wrote: “In no country in the world 
has the principle of association been more .successfully used, or 
applied to a greater multitude of objects, than in America. . . . 
In the United States, associations are established to promote the 
public safety, commerce, industry, morality) and religion. There 
is no end which the human will despairs of attaining through the 
combined power of individuals combined in a society,” 

☆ 

As the idea of civilization in the United States broadened and 
deepened in the consciousness of the people it became more gen- 
erally recognized that the destiny and opportunity of the Ameri- 
can people lay first of all in their own development. Political inde- 
pendence had signalized that fact. As industries flourished an in- 
creasing economic independence corroborated it. Multiplying 
presses for the publication of books and other writings invited con- 
sideration of it. Thought confirmed it, sometimes in boastful ar- 
rogance and at other times in calm, rational admission of intellec-' 
tual and moral obligations. 

In an essay published in 1837, Ralph Waldo Emerson acclaimed 
the growth of national consciousness: “Our day of independence, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a 
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close. The millions, that around us arc rushing into life, cannot al- 
ways be fed on the sere remains of foreign harvests. Events, actions 
arise, that must be sung, that will sing themselves. . . . lliere are 
creative manners, there are creative actions and creative words. 
. . . That is, indicative of no custom or authority but springing 
spontaneous from the mind’s own sense of the good and fair.” 

Was political democracy, into which millions were rushing in 
America, among the things which Emerson called “good and 
fau'” and a sure promise of advance in civilization? Follorvers of 
Andrew Jackson and politicians who w^ere beneficiaries of popular 
suffrage thought that it was. Walt Whitman agreed that it was 
with the ardor of a poet, while finding in democracy more than 
votes to be counted on election days and the spoils of office to be 
captured. He accepted joyfully as brothers and sisters all sorts, 
conditions, and classes of people from the sidewalks of New York 
to California’s shores. He rejoiced in their “companionship as 
thick as trees,” and gave his pledge to it; “For yon these, from me, 
O Democracy, to serve you. . . . For you! for you, I am trilling 
these songs.” 

Here on this continent Whitman envisaged the making of “the 
most splendid race the sun has yet shone upon; . . . with the love 
of comrades”— America linked to hurnaiiily by mystic bonds and 
yet emancipated from many ties to Europe. “Nothing,” he de- 
clared, “merely copied from and following out the feudal world 
will do. . . . The entire stock in trade of rhyme-talking heroes 
and heroines” must be discarded and the songs of a free people 
sung. Here, in Whitman’s vistas, democracy was to build a civili- 
zation of greater freedom, equality, and fellowship than the world 
had ever known. 

But the Federali.sts surviving from Hamilton’s era, still clinging 
to Hamilton’s social outlook, and new Federalists bearing the name 
of Whig were openly skeptical. Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, 
who had been an “insurgent” among the Federalists in the election 
of 1820, concluded, after he had witnessed the Jacksonian up- 
heaval, that this democracy would fall into anarchy, try revolution, 
and end in despotism, unless the children of the people could be 
educated to respect the law, defy demagogues, and play a better 
role as citizens. And as to that he was by no means optimistic. 

Among the Whigs of the South similar- views of democracy 
were stoutty defended. Alexander Stephens, of Georgia, publicly 
said that the cqualitarian ideas espoused by Jefferson and other- 
early leaders of the Republic were simply wrong— “fundamentally 
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wrong” as applied to slaver}?-. Indeed the wealth and talents of the 
Southern planters were largel}? enlisted in the opposition to Jack- 
sonian democi acy. Whether applied to white men or to slaves, the 
free and equal doctrines of the Declaration of Independence were 
regarded by most of their spokesmen as dangerous— to property 
and prestige. 

Writing in a philosophic vein, Emerson took a middle course 
with respect to the issue of democracy. Many reforms championed 
by democracy he approved. “The philosopher, the poet, or the re- 
ligious man,” he said, “will, of course, wish to cast his vote with 
the democrat.” The spirit of equality, the spread of popular edu- 
cation, the refinement .and elevation of society in all its parts, the 
opening of opportunities to all the people— these he praised as de- 
sirable features of democracy. Such progress was in many ways in- 
evitable in the United States, he thought, and worthy of universal 
support. 

But Emerson refused to admit that the Democratic party was 
synonymous with dcrnocracy. He insisted that it was “the party 
of the Poor marshalled against the Rich” and was directed by “a 
few self-seeking deserters from the Rich or Whig party,” who 
misled the people by seeming to be their spokesmen while loving 
to dine and wine with the wealthy and privileged. In saying this, 
however, he disclaimed any intention of endorsing Whig denuncia- 
tions of democracy. “From neither party, when in power,” he 
lamented, “has the world any benefit to expect in science, art, or 
humanity, at all commensurate with the resources of the nation.” 
In other words political democracy, in Emerson’s opinion, was 
one necessary phase of civilization in the United States and yet 
not without its gloomy prospects. 

☆ 


For the advancement of civilization, speakers and writers argued, 
innumerable reforms must be undertaken in order to bring practice 
more closely into harluony with the humane ideals professed by 
and for the American people. Eligh among the needed reforms, 
perhaps the most generally advocated, they listed the revision of 
laws inherited from colonial times and reproduced to some extent 
in the new states admitted to the Union. The inherited laws had 
been heavily freighted with feudal customs, with cruel and bar- 
baric punishments, and with English class doctrines respecting 
property, crimes, and punishments. When, for example, the 
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leader of the agrarian uprising against the tludson Valley land- 
lords in 1766 was caught and tried, he was condemned to be 
hanged, disemboweled, and otherwise mutilated; and nothing but 
the mercy of the King of England saved him from this horrible 
fate. At the opening of the niiacteenth centurj?^ the laws of England 
still prescribed the death penalty for about two hundred and fifty 
oll’ences, ranging from petty stealing to such high crimes as 
murder and treason. 

Under the statutory and common law of England, from which 
the colonists had derived many legal principles applicable to prop- 
erty and domestic relations, innumerable rules upheld personal and 
class discriminations. The English law governing the inheritance 
of landed property tended to concentrate it in the hands of a few 
families through transmission to the eldest sons, leaving younger 
sons and the daughters to fare as best they could. In the absence of 
prenuptial contracts and other private arrangements the personal 
property of a married woman, even her wages, according to com- 
mon law, became the possession of her husband and her landed 
property passed under Iris management. 

According to this old law children were almost the property 
of their parents, particularly the father. Savage treatment could 
be and was at times meted out to them. 

By no means all of those harsh English legal principles had been 
adopted in the colonies. Colonial legislatures had abolished or 
amended many of them. A further renovation took place during 
the Revolutionary period and, amid the upswing of democracy, re- 
formers began even to advocate a revolt against the whole English 
legal heritage, including the common law. After all, it was asked, 
what is the intellectual and moral foundation of the law in. 
America? 

Speaking to this point, a judge in Connecticut in 1819 declared 
that it was the purpose of “our ancestors” to found a pure govern- 
ment in church and commonwealth, “bottomed on the word of 
God,” and that they “brought with them no more affection for 
the common law than the canon law, the court of star chamber, 
and high commission, from which they fled with horror and de- 
testation.” 

Tliis was an extreme view, not universally entertained. But 
twenty years before it w'as expressed, the legislature of New Jersey 
had by law forbidden lawyers to cite in the courts of that state 
any treatise, decision, or opinion made or written in Great Britain 
since July 1776. With some modifications this principle had been 
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incorporated in the laws of Kentucky and Pennsylvania. Such ex- 
tremes were in many ways unworkable. Nevertheless the concept 
of founding- American law, criminal and civil, on the humanizing 
ideals of the Republic exerted a powerful influence on popular 
thinking about law and on legislation in the United States. 

Reforms in law, proposed and in part realized in practice, fol- 
lowed specific lines of the new thinking. The law of landed prop- 
erty, it was contended, should assure equality of inheritance rights 
to all children, daughters as well as sons. Equality of legal privi- 
leges for women, respecting their personal liberty, their property 
and wages, their children, and control of their own affairs, was 
deemed in accord with the principles of the Republic and a pro- 
gressive civilization. Children, it was argued, are not property 
to be used or abused at pleasure by their parents but should be 
protected by the government in the interests of their development 
and community welfare. Imprisonment for debt, so burdensome 
to the poor, was stigmatized as a i'clic of barbarism. The horrible 
punishments meted out under old laws were condemned as brutal; 
and a call was made for further reduction in the number of capital 
crimes— to a veiy few, such as treason and murder. In this general 
overhauling of the law the idea of punishment as a mere retribu- 
tion for evil action— an eye for an eye— was steadily modified by 
the introduction of practices shaped by the thesis that the true pur- 
pose of punishment is to protect society and reform the criminal 
if possible. 

The reforming zeal of the age struck at the slave codes in the 
name of civilization and at the institution of slavery itself. The 
codes Lydia Maria Child analyzed acutely with a historical ret- 
rospect, in her Appeal m Favor of That Class of Atnericans 
Called Africans, published in 1833 while Andrew Jackson, a slave 
owner, resided in the White House. And her carefully formu- 
lated attack on slavery became a veritable textbook for those politi- 
cal leaders in the North who adopted the anti-slavery cause. 

In other works by succeeding writers slavery was assailed in 
the name of civilization— as violating all the rights of persons upon 
which liberty and democracy rested for justification, as the very 
antithesis of civilization. Defenders of slavery, it is true, also ap- 
pealed to the idea of civilization and maintained that Negroes as 
a race were devoid of the capacities and character necessary to 
help carry civilization forward. But witlun a few years after Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison founded his anti-slavery paper, the Liberator, 
in 1831, the intellectual and moral crusade against slavery had 
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gained such momentum that it ripped into the discussion of almost 
evciy national question. 

So wide-ranging was the reforming thought of the time that it 
reached all phases of human misery which challenged pi'cten- 
sions to civilization in the United States. “I come to present the 
strong claims of suffering humanity,” wrote Dorothea Lyndc Dix 
in a memorial to the legislature of Massachusetts in 18^3, . I 

proceed, Gentlemen, briefly to call your attention to the state of 
Insane persons confined within this Commonwealth, in cages, 
closets, cellars, stalls, pens: Chained, naked, beaten with rods and 
lashed into obedience!” At last the mentally ill, long ti'eatcd cruelly 
even in the most enlightened communities, were to be brought 
within the circle of humanity. 

In three years Dorothea Dix, with tireless spirit, traveled more 
than ten thousand miles, studying prisons, poorhouscs, county jails, 
and houses of refuge. For long years afterward she journeyed, 
spoke, and wrote in behalf of the unfortunates who had done no 
wrong and yet suft'ered so grievously at the hands of people called 
civilized. Though President Franklin Pierce vetoed a bill gj'ant- 
ing federal aid for the care of the mentally ill which she had finally 
persuaded a reluctant Congress to pass, Miss Dix toiled on and on 
in aid of her wards. Before her death in 18S7 she had wrought 
an ii'revocable change in American thonght and practice relative 
to these helpless and burdensome members of society, and paved 
the way for much prevention of mental illness through the study 
and promotion of mental hygiene. 

☆ 

Of the many contradictions to civilization in the United States 
which troubled humanitarians and enlisted reforming efforts, none 
was more obtrusive and persistent than the niisery of poverty— 
the poverty of strong and active men and women who sought 
work and bread without finding them. 

Scattered poverty Americans had always known, and sensitive 
persons from colonial times had tried to deal with it by private 
charity and public relief. Social derelicts, often sodden by drink, 
had evoked the solicitude of temperance workers. But as the In- 
dustrial Revolution swept forward in the gredt cities of the North, 
another kind of poverty assumed congested and more morbid 
forms. During the economic crashes which periodically rever- 
berated throughout the country, from the great thundercrack of 
1819 to the milder storm of 1857, the poverty of the strong and 
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unemployed was aggravated beyond the silent endurance of the 
victims or of the comfortable citizens who cared about the making 
of civilization in the United States. 

Nor was the “perfect civilization” of the South, as planter apolo- 
gists called it, immune from the scourge. If Horace Greeley, in. the 
terrible winter of 1837-38, found unbearable the “filth, squalor, 
rags, dissipation, want, and misery” of the sixth ward in New York 
City, William Gregg, of Charleston, South Carolina, was scarcely 
less distressed by the perennial squalor and misery of the “poor 
whites” of the Southern uplands. 

The problcjii of poverty in its manifold forms, this contradic- 
tion to civilization, was viewed from various angles. Theologians 
might regard it as a mysterious ordinance of God— an opportunity 
for the faithful to display the virtue of charity and make the best 
of two worlds. But numerous intellectual leaders of the democratic 
age refused to accept it with complacency. They inquired into the 
nature of private' property, the industrial system, and social 
as well as individual responsibilities. For some inquirers edu- 
cation seeined to be fJje remedy, espeda]]y vocational trainmg, 
Others looked to collective bargaining between employers 
‘and employees for an escape from poverty due to low wages 
even in times of business prosperity. Many offered as a solution 
free lands in the West. Defenders of industrialism relied on an ex- 
pansion of capitalist enterprise to extirpate poverty in a trium- 
phant and universal prosperity; iitopists on voluntary co-operation, 
productive and consumer; and radicals on a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of society with reference to the potentials of the new 
technology. 

In his Recollections of' a Bmy Life, Horace Greeley, the great 
New York editor, gave his explanation of the existence of poverty 
in the midst of plenty; 

“I. I believe that there need he, and should be, no paupers who 
arc not infantile, idiotic, or disabled; and that civilized society pays 
more for the support of able-bodied pauperism than the necessary 
cost of its extirpation. 

“ 11 . I believe that they babble idly and libel Providence who 
talk of surplus Labor, or the inadequacy of Capital to supply em- 
ployment to all who need it. . . , Where Labor stands idle, save 
in the presence of some great public calamity, there is demon- 
strated deficiency, not of Capital, but of brains. 

“III. I believe that the efficiency of human effort is enormously, 
ruinously diminished by what I term Social Anarchy. ... It is 
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quite within the truth to estimate the annual product of our 
National Industry at less than half what it might be if better ap- 
plied and directed. 

“IV. Inefficiency in production is paralleled by waste in con- 
sumption. . . . 

“V. Youth should be a season of Instruction in Industry and 
the Useful Arts, as well as in Letters and the Sciences mastered 
by their aid. . . . 

“VI. Isolation [of workers] is at war with efficiency and with 
progress. . . .” 

Writing from Europe as a correspondent of Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune, Charles A. Dana expressed the conviction that radical 
changes in the social order were necessary to progress in civiliza- 
tion. “The antique civilization . . . reached its climax and then 
perished,” Dana recalled. “It is for us to take a lesson from its fate. 
It perished because it was based on slavery. . . . The basis of 
the social structure is industry. If there is wnong in the relations 
of industry— that is, of property and labor— the time will ar- 
rive when they must be reformed, or the whole structure will 
go to pieces. . . . Under the existing system of labor, modern 
society has reached the utmost development which that system 
will allow. New methods of industry must be established, as 
much superior to the wages system as that is superior to slavery, or 
else the doom will be pronounced and executed.” 

Having offered his clue to the crisis in civilization, Dana then 
addressed himself to the question whether that doom could be 
avoided and arrived at an optimistic conclusion: “It should not be 
forgotten that the civilization of modern times is fortified against 
an overthrow as that of the antique world was notj the railroads, 
the steamships, the manufactories, the wealth more abundant and 
more generally divided, which exists now, are so many substantial 
guarantees that society is to go forward to higher forms without 
the sad necessity of beginning the circle anew with barbarism and 
ignorance for Its elements. . . . The principle of co-operation is 
surely, I believe, supplanting that of competition.” 

On methods of eliminating poverty and waste, of assuring em- 
ployment and plenty, writers and speakers of the time i'an the 
gamut of reforming speculations. At one extreme Greeley and 
Dana held that the answer to the riddle lay in the establishment of 
co-operative communities owning land, machines, ^ind tools in 
common and practicing communal industry and agriculture. At 
the other extreme George Fitzhugh, of Virginia, in his volume 
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Cannibals All! or, Slaves without Masters, advocated the creation 
of a fixed class system in wliich each owner of propertj’- would 
be compelled to act as a guardian of a number of paupers pro-- 
portioned to his wealth. As their guardian, the owner could com- 
mand theii- labor, while assuring them a livelihood. But, argued 
Fitzhugh, they “would work no harder than they do now . . . 
would be relieved of most of the cares of life. . , . What would 
they lose in liberty and equality? Just nothing!” 

Most reformers, though aware of the immense potentialities in 
technology, thrust aside as visionary the formation of co-opera- 
tive colonies proposed by associationists, especially after so many 
experiments of that kind ended in failure. Fitziragh’s plan for 
establishing the class servitude of a new feudalism they dismissed 
as simply fantastic. Nor did they esteem more highly the Mandan 
scheme for a spring into freedom by means of a sudden proletarian 
revolution. 

Threats of a mass revolt against special privilege had flared up 
in American history from time to time since Bacon’s Rebellion in 
colonial Virginia; and slogans of revolutionary defiance ran 
through the speeches and writings of many labor champions in 
the age of the Jacksonian uprising against “the money power.” 
But the great majority of American reformers and most labor 
leaders preferred pragmatic programs, embracing many lines of 
attack on poverty— through the organization of labor and politi- 
cal action in support of specific measures directed to the redress of 
specific grievances. The freedom of speech and press enjoyed 
under the American constitutional system permitted them to ex- 
press their discontents openly and obtain a hearing for their in- 
dictment of poverty and their proposals to overcome it. The privi- 
lege of the vote, won in state after state for white males, enabled 
agricultural and industrial workers to engage frankly and above 
ground in political action for a redress of grievances— a uniquely 
American Hbcrty and form of power in that time. 

☆ 

Sensitive to the agitations of democracy and the demands for 
reform in every direction, many clergymen of various denomina- 
tions inquhed into the relation of the Christian religion to the un- 
rest around them. From time immemorial Christian leaders had 
taught the worth of every human being and the spiritual equality 
of dl persons in the sight of God. They had advocated charity and 
care for the needy and suffering. What was the bearing of such 
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doctrines on the new tendencies of democracy and reform, both 
of which rested their justification on moral grounds? 

To Protestant clergymen especially this question was immedi- 
ately challenging. They were the most numerous of the clergy 
and they gave it the most attention. Catholics, of course, were not 
indifferent to it; but, despite the rich store of ethical writings in 
Catholic literature, including the emphasis on the “just price” and 
the “just wage,” no Pope had as yet issued an encyclical on labor 
and reform. Moreover the Catholic priests who had accompanied 
the new immigrants to the United States had come principally 
from agricultural countries in which feudal traditions and prac- 
tices were still strong and the problems of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had not yet become so acute as in the United States. At all 
events, for various reasons opinion among tlie Catholic clergy did 
not endorse reforms as drastic as those proposed in American de- 
mocracy. On the whole, as Charles A. Dana said at the time. Cath- 
olics did not seem to sympathize with “a radical improvement in 
the social relations of mankind.” 

To Protestants and Catholics alike, it was one thing to write into 
constitutions, state and federal, provisions for religious freedom 
and seek to remove all signs of the intolerance which had been so 
cruelly manifested tlirough the centuries. It was another thing to 
make the ethical teachings of religion real in the life and industry 
of every community and the nation. Yet to tliis effort at the real- 
ization of Christian ethics in human relations— in social theory 
and practice— nuincrons religious leaders devoted abilities and 
energies. Some stopped short at mild measures of legislation and 
gentle admonitions to the rich. Others went as far as Ploracc 
Greeley and Charles A. Dana in demanding a thorough renova- 
tion of American society and made acceptance of this program a 
duty for Christians. 

The age, exclaimed Wiiliam E. Channing, distinguished Bo.ston 
preacher, “requires an enlightened ministry. ... A new spirit of 
improvement is abroad.” In a sermon delivered at Philadelphia in 
1841, Channing amplified his meaning: “The multitude is rising 
from the dust. Once we heard of the few, now wc hear of the 
many; once of the prerogatives of a part, now of the rights of aU. 
. . . Even the most abject portions of society are visited by some 
dreams of a better condition for which they were designed. The 
grand doctrine, that every human being should have the means of 
self-culture, of.progress in knowledge and virtue, of health, com- 
fort, and happiness, of exercising the powers and affections of a 
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man, this is slowly taking place as the highest social truth. . . . 
That the great end of government is to spread a shield over the 
rights of all~thcsc propositions are growing into axioms, and the 
spirit of them is coming forth in all departments of life.” 

Wliile the straggle for the public schools went forward, slowly 
but steadily, against protests of taxpayers and rehgious sectarians, 
an educational philosophy befitting the spirit of the democratic age 
was formulated by leaders in the batde for free schools. They 
generally agreed upon several propositions. The vote had been 
given to nearly all white men, and women were demanding it in 
the name of the equality and human rights proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence. Multiplying factories using tech- 
nology were demanding greater knowledge and skill on the part 
of workers in industry. Poverty was a blight on American cwiliza- 
tion. People were commonly lacking in knowledge of the simplest 
rules for health and healthful living. Illiteracy barred the way to 
that knowledge as well as to the treasmes of the world’s best 
thought. 

Therefoi'c, said the philosophers of educational progress, public 
education must prepare pupils for citizenship in the Republic. It 
must train them in the elements of the arts and sciences used in in- 
dustry and agriculture, and necessary for earning a livelihood. It 
must inculcate the habits and manners of civility as values in thenv 
selves conducive to happiness and as indispensable to the practice 
of self-government in the community and the nation. Education, 
in sum, is to advance civilization in all its phases. 

“Its general purpose,” said I-lorace Mann, indefatigable leader 
in the public-school movement, speaking of education, “is to pre- 
serve the good and to repudiate the evil which now exists, and to 
give scope to the .sublime law of progression.” Training for citizen- 
ship Mann placed high among the specific aims of education: 
“Since the achievement of American independence, the universal 
and evcr-repcatcd argument in favor of free schools has been that 
the general intelligence which they are capable of diffusing, and 
which can be imparted by no other human instrumentality, is in- 
dispensable to the continuance of a republican government,” 

While Mann thought that children should be taught respect 
for property, law, and order, he did not regard evelytliing in this 
relation settled for all time. “Our advanced state of civilization,” 
he admonished his readers, “has evolved many complicated ques- 
tions respecting social duties. . . , We want no more of those 
patriots who exhaust their patriotism in lauding the past; but we 
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want patriots who will do for the future what the past has done for 
us.” By this he meant, bring wisdom, knowledge, and virtue to 
bear upon the improvements of the conditions of the people. “To 
diffuse a knowledge of improvements” he made a primary function 
of education. 

To the grand end of a happy and virtuous life for the individual 
and the progress of civilization in American society Plorace Mann 
Eubordinated all other aims of education. He advocated strict 
training in the arts and sciences of industry, in civil habits, and in 
care of the physical body, but no American, he insisted, can claim 
the elevated rank of a statesman, “unless he speaks, plans, labors, at 
all times and in all places, for the culture and edification of the 
whole people.” 

☆ 

The debates over the merits of democracy and innumerable 
reforms in laws and customs were accompanied by efforts to 
work out a system of political economy corresponding to the 
peculiar conditions of the United States. A primary issue was 
raised by these effoits: Are the conditions of the United States 
really peculiar or does the British system of economic theory apply 
precisely to this country as well as all others? A large number of 
American writers and teachers who dealt with economic theory 
seemed to think that the “laws” of the British economy were uni- 
versal and thus reigned in the United States as well as in Great 
Britain. 

In the British theory, especially as it had been worked out by 
David Ricardo and Thomas Malthus, two principles were firmly 
fixed: (r) each country, in the division of labor among nations, 
should produce the things which its natural circumstances enable 
it to produce the cheapest and all nations should adopt a policy of 
free trade; (2) large-scale poverty is due to overpopulation, the 
improvidence of the poor, and the decline in the amtjunt of fertile 
land available for cultivation. 

As applied to the United States by economists, these principles 
required this country to concentrate on agriculture and continue 
to be, as in colonial times, mainly a raw-material province for 
nations far advanced in mechanical industries. They also decreed 
that large-scale poverty is inevitable and that little or nothing can 
be done to reduce its area or its miseries. 

In various respects British economic theorv fitted very well into 
some beliefs already current in the United States. Many Americans 
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still clung to the doctrine, once asserted by Thomas Jelferson, that 
popular government must depend for its success on a population 
composed chiefly of freehold farming families. Farmers alone, ran 
the dogma, possess the independence and virtue necessary to lib- 
erty and self-government. Jefferson had in fact given up the doc- 
trine later, and had endorsed the introduction of manufacturing 
in order that the United States could become economically inde- 
pendent of Europe, especially in the production of arms and other 
things imperative for the national defense, necessary to assure 
political independence. 

But representatives of planters and farmers held fast on practical 
grounds to Jefferson’s emphasis on agriculture as the surest basis 
for a republic. They argued that producers of agricultural com- 
modities would be more prosperous if they could sell their prod- 
uce abroad, and import manufactures freely from Great Britain 
where labor was cheap and machine industries were further de- 
veloped than in the United States at that time. As to poverty, they 
were often disposed to make that evil the inevitable outcome of 
manufacturing by tlie machine process. 

Though the British theory of America as a raw-material pro- 
ducing country had been challenged on this side of the water from 
colonial times, first by manufacturers and then by political leaders 
such as Washington and I-Iamilton, it was not until near the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century that writers developed a counter- 
vailing theory better fitted to the peculiar conditions and poten- 
tialities of the United States. The outstanding personality asso- 
ciated with this trend of thought was Henry C. Carey, the son of 
Mathew C. Carey, a Catholic refugee from Ireland who had taken 
part in the intellectual battles of the early Republic, 

In numerous writings, including his Harmony of Interests 
published in 1851, Henry Carey broke completely away from sev- 
eral fundamentals of British theory. The abundance of land and 
natural resources in the United States, he maintained, made possi- 
ble the most prosperous society mankind had ever created. The 
way to advance civilization here, in his opinion, was to diversify 
the economy of every region by building factories and workshops 
in the very midst of the farms. This would reduce the cost of haul- 
ing goods long distances, open up various employments to work- 
ers of all kinds in their own communities, spread science, art, edu- 
cation, and literature everywhere, and eiuich the life of every 
community throughout the land. If such a policy were adopted, 
Carey contended, American talents would be encouraged and re- 
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warded and poverty would be materially reduced if not entirely 
eliminated. In his plans for implementing his indusudal program 
he incorporated a proposal for a government-managed currency, 
as distinct from Hamilton’s system of bank currency managed by 
capitalists. 

Although American economic theorists generally repudiated 
Carey’s doctrines as unsound, several of his proposals were fol- 
lowed in practice by American governments, state and federal. 
And they were destined to have a great influence on the economic 
thinking of coming years. 

Writings which might be classified as “political science,” as dis- 
tinguished from the more comprehensive political economy, were 
mainly legalistic in form and spirit. That is, they were primarily 
concerned with the mere forms and powers of government, par- 
ticularly the nature of the federal Union and the interpretation of 
the functions of the federal government. Bur writings on political 
science sometimes bore the stamp of the great constitutional con- 
troversy then rife among politicians and the people. Is the Union 
perpetual and are the powers of the federal government to be con- 
strued broadly in the interest of general welfare or narrowly in 
the interest of stares’ rights? 

The smswer of Joseph Story, justice of the Supreme Court, in his 
Commentaries on the Constittttion, three volumes published in 
1833, was unmistakable. The Union, he claimed, cannot be law- 
fully dissolved by state action; Congress may provide for the 
common defense and for the general welfare. On the other hand, 
Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, professor of law at William and Mary 
College in Virginia, enemy of Jacksonian democracy and friend 
of aristocratic government, argued with great learning in favor 
of the right of secession and a striefinterpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. This theme he elaborated in A Discourse on the Importance 
of the Study .of Political Science as a Branch of Academic Educa- 
tion in the United States (1840) and other writings, including 
novels of which The Partisan Leader was the most argumentative. 

Two treatises dealing with political questions, however, went 
beyond legalistic theorizing to the substance of politics, as The 
Federalist had done. According to tliat ever-niemorable work, 
which continued in circulation, political science encompassed ge- 
ography, economic interests, common customs, laws, and practices, 
and great functions of government, domestic and foreign. To 
these subjects Story and Tucker gave little heed. 

But John C. Calhoun, in his Disquisition on Government^ pub- 
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lished after his death in 1850, after examining' the theory of ma- 
jority rule under equal suffrage, drew an uiiglossed picture of the 
clash of economic interests in the operation of government and 
sought ways and means of defeating the logic of democracy in 
the interest of economic privilege. Eager to protect the planting- 
interests founded on slavery against the growing population of 
the North, Calhoun’s treatise bore the stamp of political contro- 
versy. Nevertheless it dealt with enduring fundamentals in politics. 

So, too, did another volume, on the other side of the slavery de- 
bate, Hinton Rowan Helper’s The Impending Crisis, a prophetic 
attack on slavery published in 1857. Although by no means aca- 
demic in tone, it took into account, even more than The Federal- 
ist had done, all important branches of economy, the arts, sciences, 
letters, education, manners, customs, and habits of the people, as 
presenting vivid contrasts between the South and the North. 
Though greeted as fiercely partisan, Helper’s volume went deeper 
than law and theory, to the sources of the social conflicts amid 
which government was carried on, and took the whole range of 
civilization within its compass. 

Into the ferment of opinions and judgments pertinent to the 
direction of American aims and activities, historians injected their 
interpretations of American life. The publication of new works 
on the liistory of the whole United States, not merely histories 
of colonics and separate states, signified an enlarging conscious- 
ness of the time process in which the American Union was devel- 
oping into a consolidated society. George Bancroft, of Massachu- 
setts, trained in scholarship at Harvard and in European universi- 
ties, especially in Germany, author of a many-voluiiic work, the 
History of the Utiited States, franidy ranged himself and God on 
the side of the people. He made the match of the people heroic, 
from oppression to independence; identified civilization with the 
progress of the people in all civilian modes of refinement; and, to 
the horror of New England conservatives, declared himself a 
Democrat and accepted offices under Democratic presidents. The 
spirit of hi.s conviction gleatned through the pages of his writings. 
The first tltree volumes of his History were issued between 1834 
and 1840, right in the middle of the Jacksonian upheaval. Origi- 
nally he had intended to bring it to “the present time,” but his last 
volumes, not published until 1882, ended with the formation of 
the Constitution. 

While Bancroft was developing his interpretation of American 
history, Richard ITiJdreth, also of Massachusetts and a graduate 
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of Harvard, published between 1849 and 1852 a six-volume his- 
tory of the United States covering the period from J497, the year 
in which King Henry VII established his claim on this continent^ 
to 1820, the year of the Missouri Compromise. Hildreth was a 
Whig and had no deep affection for democracy itself or the Demo- 
cratic party as he observed its practical operations in defense of 
slavery and machine politics. And his pages, cold and dry in style, 
contrasting starkly with the purple flourishc.s of Bancroft, dis- 
closed not the jubilant march of democracy but the struggles and 
clashes of economic interests that had entered into the making of 
the American nation. 

Neither Bancroft nor Hildrctli, however, departed far from 
political, military, and diplomatic history— not even Bancroft with 
all his professed interest in democracy. As one of their contem- 
poraries, George Perkins Marsh, said; “History has been written 
for the ruler, not for the people.” On this ground Marsh made an 
eloquent plea at Union College in 1847 for a new kind of history 
—a history of the people, adapted to civilization in the Uruted 
States and to “a commonwealth where government is recognized 
as being both for and from the people.” This was in the temper of 
Nathaniel Chipman, of Connecticut, a philosopher of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and a soldier in it who, in his Prhiciples of Gov- 
emvicnt, published finst in 1793, had declared that the civil and 
political institutions of the United States “differ in principles and 
construction very essentially from all that have pj-eceded them.” 

A history faithful to the realities of American life, Marsh 
pleaded, should deal with the condition of the people at different 
periods; in a word, should be social history broadly conceived. 
It should cover, besides traditional subjects, the work of city gov- 
ernments, the course and character of commerce, the methods and 
purposes of education, arts, sciences, industries, ceremonies, fes- 
tivities, family life, “the sanitary and economic condition of the 
people, the position of the learned professions, the correspondence; 
of families and confidential friends, the character and tendency of 
public amnsements, the ephemeral popular literature of different 
periods, and the private biographies of the humble as well as the 
great.” History of this kind. Marsh thought, would furnish guid- 
ance to citizens and to statesmen in the conduct of private and pub- 
lic affairs. Still, he did not attempt to write that social history. The 
task he left to others and no one in his time undertook it. 
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DEEPENING SENSE OF CIVILIZATION 

To the broadening of the American outlook natural scientists 
brought the force of free inquiries and supplied factual knowl- 
edge for industrialists and workers in the practical arts and for re- 
formers concerned with programs for the welfare and happiness of 
the people. Natural science was the monopoly of no section or class. 
In that respect it Avas completely democratic. It could escape 
domination by any special interest in American society and elude 
the ill-tempers of political conflicts. As a person, a scientist could 
be partisan. As a scientist, if a genuine scientist, he was above and 
beyond partisanship in his researches and reports on his findings. 

Reformers could of course use the results of scientific inquiries 
for their own purposes. Indeed they knew that if there was to be 
progress in national well-being, increa.sing study of the physical 
world was one of the impei'atives. Yet the scientific spirit in itself 
was concerned with a search for exact knowledge and not with a 
quest for reform. Scientists might long to conquer such ills as 
chronic diseases and epidemics, for instance, but only by gaining 
precise knowledge could they realize their longing, and they had 
to start on tliat basis. 

So fruitful and varied was progress in Itnowledge of the natural 
sciences in the democratic era that it opened up visions of human 
Avelfarc never before imagined. In every domain inquiries were 
pursued and di.scoveries were reported. Writers of history took 
little note of the scientists and their achievements. Books on his- 
tory seldom if ever mentioned so much as their names. Neverthe- 
less, scientists made history— great history as revelation and aspira- 
tion. 

Among their numbers were John James Audubon in ornithol- 
ogy; Benjamin Silliman, Sr., at Yale College, in chemistry, geology, 
and mineralogy, and as founder of the American Journal of Sci- 
cnce and Arts in i8i8; Matthew Maury, in the physical geogra- 
phy of the sea; Joseph Henry in physics, meteorology, electricity, 
and electrical transmission by wire; Constantine Rafinesque in 
botany and general natural science; Asa Gray in botany; Richard 
Harlan in zoology and vertebrate paleontology; Josiah Willard 
Gibbs, one of the world’s greatest scientists, in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry; Parker Cleaveland in mineralogy and ge- 
ography; Benjamin Silliman, Jr., in chemistry, with notable 
achievements in the chemistry of petroleum. 

Besides working as individuals, scientists formed organizations 
to pool their knowledge and promote research in particular fields. 
Special societies were supplemented in this wo.rk of promotion by 
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the establishment in 1847 of a general society— the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. National support was 
also given to scientific inquiries by the founding of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington in 1846 on the basis of a gift by 
James Smithson, a British chemist who bequeathed a large fortune 
to the United States for the encom-ageinent of science. 

Scientists made advances no less striking and useful in medi- 
cine and surgery than those achieved in the physical sciences 
strictly defined. In general terms the medical advances included 
more careful and accurate descriptions of human diseases, espe- 
cially those epidemic in nature; demonstrations in daring surgical 
operations not hitherto attempted; more precise knowledge of the 
composition of chemicals in relation to their curative and other 
properties as applied to disease and suffering; the founding of 
new medical schools, for example, at Yale in 1810, at Transylvania 
in Kentucky in 1817, and at Chicago in 1837; scientific writings 
on surgery, materia medica, dentistry, obstetrics, insanity, diseases 
of the eye, and medical jurisprudence; and the beginning of popu- 
lar education in human physiology and anatomy. 

In many branches of medical and surgical research hundreds of 
scientific inquiries were pressed and marvelous results came out 
of the labor. With the early use of anesthetics, to deaden pain and 
permit otherwise impossible operations in surgery, were associated 
Crawford Long, Charles T. Jackson, John Warren, Horace Wells, 
and W. T. Morton. William Beaumont, of Michigati, did original 
research in gastric digestion; his book describing his experiments, 
published in 1833, has been called “the greatest contribution ever 
made to the knowledge of gastric digestion.” Daniel Drake, of 
Kentucky, was a pioneer in raising the standards of medical edu- 
cation, and wrote a path-breaking work on the Disc'ai’cs of the hi- 
terior Valley of Noith America (1850-54). William. Gerhard, of 
Philadelphia, specialized in the identification and diagnosis of dis- 
eases, and differentiated between typhus and typhoid fever, both 
age-old destroyers of humanity. In South Carolina, James M. Sims 
made bold experiments in the surgery of gynecology and founded 
a school of disciples in that field. At Boston, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Sr., employed his fine mind in studying the infectious 
nature of puerperal fever and discovered w'ays and means of re- 
ducing the death rate of mothers in childbiith. 

Appalled by the amount of ignorance among women respecting 
their own bodies— an ignorance so serious for pei'sonal and ma- 
ternal health— Paulina Kellogg Wright Davis studied anatomy and 
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physiology with a view to helping them overcome their ignorance. 
Medical men w'ere lecturing to selected audiences on those sub- 
jects. She lectured in a more popular way to groups of women, 
using a manikin in her demonstrations, much to the disgust and 
alarm* of prudists but no doubt with much value to women. She 
further shocked even male doctors by demanding that medical 
schools be opened to the training of women in the profession of 
medicine. Women had been doctors and surgeons since the dawn 
of human history, but licenses were now being required for the 
practice of tlte healing arts. Hence formal training, preliminary to 
the obtaining of a license, had to be won if women were to con- 
tinue in their historic relation to these arts and carry them on with 
the aid of the most modcim learning and skills. By demanding 
medical training for women Mrs. Davis and other forceful women 
helped to cleave the stolidity of minds reluctant to recognize the 
role and function of women in the arts of healing and living. 

All in all the epoch of “Jacksonian democracy,” the “era of the 
common man,” the “fabulous forties” and the fermenting fifties, 
was a time of dramatic mental activity and creative thinking in 
respect of everything human. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Party Strife over Control oj the 
Federal Government 


The rise of democracy in a nation continent-wide, undergoing a 
transformation by steam and macirincry and charged with the 
turbulence of old and new kinds of thinking about society in the 
United States, was accompanied by the struggles of political par- 
ties, under old and new names, for the possession of the govern- 
ment of the country. The “era of good feeling,” associated with 
the one-party system of the “Virginia dynasty,” began to fade in 
the second term of Monroe— the last member of the Revolution- 
ary generation to occupy the White I-Iouse. A new era of fierce 
party battling burst forth. New personalities, of the younger gen- 
eration, strode upstage as leaders of political cohorts, and em- 
ployed novel methods of reaching popular audiences and arous- 
ing devotion to factional and party interests. 

As the party strife grew in intensity, as travel and communica- 
tion became easier and swifter, candidates for public office stai'ted 
the practice of making direct personal appeals to the people. In 
the early days of the Republic, Washington, John Adams, and 
Jefferson made no open bid for popular support. 7’hcy conducted 
their campaigns quietly by writing letters or negotiating with 
friend.s. But after the democratic march got into full swing, 
especially after the campaign of 1840, candidates “went to the 
people.” They made public speeches from platforms; they “took 
to the stump”; they toured whole regions delivering addresses; 
and sometimes rival candidates for the Senate of the United States 
joined in debating publicly the issues that divided them and their 
parties. 

This was the era of monster political parade.?, torchlight pro- 
cessions, popular campaign songs, and huge barbecues, or picnics, 

24(5 
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attended by thovisands of men, women, and youths who swarmed 
to “camp grounds” in wagons, buggies, and carts Co see and hear 
the candidates. To aged Federalists all this uproar seemed to be the 
full and natural outcome of sheer demagogy gone insane; but to 
members of the younger generation it was an appropriate way of 
organizing parties, conducting campaigns, and letting the people 
share actively in the determination of public affairs. 

☆ 

In the campaign for a successor to Monroe four candidates were 
offered to the voters; two from the new West, one from the North- 
east, and one from the deep South. The candidates from the West 
were General Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, a popular military 
hero, victor in the Battle of New Orleans; and Flcnry Clay, of 
Kentucky, one of the “War Flawlcs” who had helped to bring on 
the second armed struggle against Great Britain in 1812 in which 
Jackson won the accolade for heroism. W. H. Crawford, an up- 
land planter of Georgia with a frontier outlook, who had held 
high offices in the federal administration, was the presidential 
aspirant from the South. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, 
son of the second President, was the candidate from the North- 
east. 

The strong figures in the campaign were Jackson and Adams, 
about as unlike as two men could be, but neither won a majority 
of the votes. So the election of the President was throrvn again 
into the FJouse of Representatives, as it had been in the case of 
Aaron Burr and Thomas Jefferson in 1800. After a long contest 
in the House, in which Clay was especially active, John Quincy 
Adams was chosen as the Cliief Executive. When Adams ap- 
pointed Clay as his Secretary of State, the angry followers of 
Jackson, who had polled the largest popular vote, shouted that a 
“corrupt bargain” had brought about the victory of Adams. 

Though John Quincy Adams was the son or John Adams, he 
had moved further in fuvS thinking, amid the social changes of Itis 
time. Yet his personality, like that of his father, did not appeal to 
the people at large and he was no more popular than his father had 
been during his term of office, A Federalist by birth, John Quincy 
Adams had pained elder Federalists by joining the Republican 
party, largely from sympathy with Jefferson’s foreign policy— a 
heresy in their rank.s. He had served Madison faithfully as minister 
to Russia. He had supported Monroe with equal fidelity as his 
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Secretary of State. FTc had been pleased over the adoption of Ham~ 
ikon’s major financial policies by the Republicans in i8i6. But he 
was not a mere disciple in any school of politics. 

His view of tlie Constitution was a broad view, broad enough 
to take account of the revolution being wrought by science and 
invention in industry and agriculture. He felt a deep admiration 
for Washington as a public character and statesman; aird he wished 
to work in the tradition of great nation-making. Indeed his con- 
ception of that task took in the whole range of civilization in 
America and the long future before it. 

With a frankness and a fullness rare in politics, Adams laid his 
national policies before the country in his inaugural address and 
in messages to Congress. He insisted that Congress had ample 
powers under the Constitution to enact laws for the general wel- 
fare of the country. Above all he believed that the heritage of 
land, forests, and minerals should be held by the government in 
trust for the nation and used for the common good— to employ 
labor, build highways and canals, support education, and advance 
science. 

To administer this heritage honestly and efficiently, Adams 
maintained, the nation needed a permanent body of trained and 
competent public servants, enjoying tenure of office during good 
behavior. In short, he looked upon the national government as an 
agency for economic, intellectual, and moral improvement. In his 
political philosophy government was not a mere police force to 
keep order while politician.s scrambled for the “spoils of office,” 
while businessmen intrigued for .special favors, while speculators 
snatched at and gambled in public lands, while everybody sought 
to feather his own nest. 

But in holding that the great object of government was to im- 
prove the condition of the people by well-considered and positive 
measures, John Quincy Adams was out of harmony with current 
political and economic avarice. Thousands of politicians were 
merely hungry for offices and jobs. Land grabbers, including* many 
members of Congress, wanted to seize the public lands, as he 
said, “with the thirst of a tiger for blood.” 

And Adams Was not the man to educate the country into ac- 
cepting his policies. Tie had no genius for drawing multiuides to 
the support of his ideals. He was cold in manner, suspicious of his 
foes and critics, and hot in temper. At the end of four years in the 
White House he was, if anj^thing, less popular than in the begin- 
ning. The one important measure that came from Congress during 
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his administration was an act of 1828 raising the protective tariff 
on manufactures, and his approval of it offended agrarians. 

Against everything that Adams stood for, the tide of a new 
“people’s party” was setting in. In membership and doctrines this 
new party stemmed from the left wing of the revolutionary move- 
ment that had won independence for America. 

Though merged for a while with conservatives in Jefferson’s 
party, several of the leaders in the faction out of which it sprang 
had even criticized his policies as too “high-toned.” After a Re- 
publican Congress had re-enacted Hamilton’s chief measures into 
law in 1816, dissidents in the Republican camp declared that the 
Republican party managers had swallowed Federalism whole and 
by so doing had betrayed the people. An increasing number of 
the objectors began to call themselves “Democrats” publicly or 
“Democratic-Republicans.” 

With the crowding into Waslungton of farmers, planters, and 
lawyers elected to Congress from the new states of the West and 
South, the dissidents grew in su’cngth; and attacks on the Repub- 
licanism which had absorbed Federalism became irrepressible. 
Then the new people’s party arose. It found its leader in “Andy 
Jackson”— in a “son of the soil,” a “man of the people,” also a war 
hero. Born on a small farm somewhere near the border between 
North Carolina and South Carolina, he had gone into Tennessee 
in his youth and there had made his way to a fortune by old South- 
ern methods— as a planter, merchant, and slaveowner. 

Daring by nature and intrepid in action V'hen quarrels were 
involved, Jackson had won distinction in the Tennessee militia and 
as a general in the Army of the United States. His education was 
meager but by the exercise of his wits he had risen to prominence 
in local politics and served in the national Congress. His attach- 
ment to the Union was emphatic and steadfast; his folloAvcts could 
be sure of that. But his attitude toward such issues as the tariff, 
the United States Bank, the management of public lands, and pub- 
lic improvements was obscure. He had never publicly proclaimed 
himself a “democrat,” or a “Democrat.” Yet through the shimmer 
of hero woitship he was represented as a champion of the people. 

With Jackson as their banner bearer his admirers swept him 
into office in 1828 and again in 1832. This party, later adopting 
officially the name “Democratic party,” carried every presidential 
election between 1828 and 1S56 inclusive, with two exceptions in 
1840 and 1848. Thus the party now commonly described as the 
party of Jacltsonian democracy held the presidency from 1829 to 
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1 86 1 save for two interludes of four years each. After two terms in 
office Jackson passed his mantle to Martin Van Buren, of New 
York, elected as his successor in 1836. Though Van Buren had 
held high offices in his state and in the federal government, he had 
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also Sprung from the people— the “plain people,” He had learned 
the art of popular politics as a taproom boy in a tavern at Kinder- 
hook. New York, before he began to steer his own course in the 
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world; and it was said of him that as a politician he rowed toward 
every objective with muffled oars. 

The interludes in the Democratic sw'ay over the federal gov- 
ernment w^ere brief enjoyments of power by another new party 
calling itself the AVhig party. The title, borrowed from the Whig 
party in England, celebrated for its resistance to high royal pre- 
rogatives, fitted very well the American opposition to the auto- 
cratic operations of Jackson. Before Jackson’s first term expired 
men adhering to Federalist principles and discontented Repub- 
licans, spurred by Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and Daniel Webster, 
of Massachusetts, had formed a combination against his re-elec- 
tion. 

They did not call themselves Wliigs immediately. In the be- 
ginning they were generally known as National Republicans, as 
if to deny any taint of states’ rights and yet capture Republican 
voters. They gave no hint of the exact policies they would pursue 
if installed in power, any more than Jackson had done in his first 
campaign; but it tvas understood that both Northern and South- 
ern members of this new party were, as a rule, disciples of I-Iamil- 
ton and incensed at the people’s party for which Jackson spoke. 
Although Clay and Web.stcr veiled none of the political views they 
personally held, the Whig party was largely a negative party— 
against Jacksonism rather than for anything definite as a substitute. 

The Whigs came into the campaign of 1840 with a military 
hero of their own as their candidate— William Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio, who, like Jackson, had fought in the War of r8i2 and 
had been victorious over Indians at Tippecanoe in Indiana. They 
boasted that Harrison had a wing to his house inade of logs. They 
sang campaign songs in praise of log cabins, coonskins, and hard 
cidci', to demonstrate that Harrison was as close to the people as 
Jackson. They accused Van Buren of putting cologne on his 
whiskers and talcing his meals in the White House from ma.ssive 
gold and silver plate. In their propaganda the Whigs promised the 
voters “two dollars a day anci roast beef,” instead of Van Buren’s 
“policy, fifty cents a day and French soup.” On such flimsy 
pledges the Whigs carried the election and William Henry 
Harrison served as President for one brief month. Then death 
ended his career and the Vice-President, John Tyler, of Virginia, 
succeeded him. 

In the next election, of 1844, the Wliigs were defeated and the 
Democrats made their way back to power under the leadership of 
James K. Polk, a kind of heir to Jackson in that he also lived in 
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Tennessee Jiiid was a son of the soil. Wln'gs tried their luck again 
in 184S and found it with another military hero. General Zachary 
Taylor of Mexican War fame, a Louisiana planter wltose political 
ideas were as nebulous as those of Harrison. That success was their 
last presidential triumph. Though often strong in Congress after 
1840, the Whigs, as an organized party, finally disappeared from 
presidential campaigns like the Federalists before them. In 1S60 
they adopted the name “Constitutional Unionists” l)ut the name 
did not save them from defeat in that last grasp at power. 

☆ 

Amid the clashes, personalities, and rhetorical flourishes of the 
political campaigns waged by Democrats and Whigs, five primary 
issues remained fairly constant as sources of their difl'crences. All 
these issues had arisen in the early days of the Republic, but 
changing circumstances led to varying' degrees of emphasis: 

Low tariffs in the interests of planters and farmers vs, high tariffs 
for the protection of American “infant industries.” 

Stare banks and state paper money vs. a narional bank and national 
currency. 

Federal aid to internal intproveinents— highways, canals, and rail- 
ways vs. .state aid, or none at all, to such enterprises. 

Free land vs. sale for revenue purposes. 

Freedom vs. slavery in the territories. 

The division between Democrats and Whigs over these issues 
was by no means clear-cut. On some of them both parties were 
split. On none of them was the Northeast, the Northvmst, or the 
South actually “solid.” Neither of the great political partic.s was 
purely sectional. Whigs and Democrats tltrovc in every state. The 
South furnished great Whig leaders, such as Alexander H. 
Stephens and Henry Clay, who ranked in learning' and eloquence 
with Northern men, such as Daniel Webster and Edward Everett. 
The same "was true of the Democrats. Yet in time these parties 
showed a marked tendency to line up on one side or the other of 
these paramount questions of the age. 

it 

Not long after Southern Republicans had agreed to the tariff of 
i8i6, they began to change their minds and oppose the very idea 
of protection for American industries. Within a few years they 
formulated a well-rounded argument against it and began to de- 
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noniicc it as a form of robbery under government auspices. Special 
duties on imported manufactures, they claimed, arc contrary to 
the interests of all agricultural states, North and South; such ’pro- 
tection raises the prices of goods which planters and farmers must 
buy, it is, in effect, a tax on them for the benefit of manufacturers; 
planters and farmers can prosper best by selling their nroduce 
abroad and buying their manufactures from the industrial nations 
of the Old World with their cheaper labor. On such grounds 
Southern politicians sought to make an alliance with politicians in 
the farming regions of the North, especially the Northwest. 

It took nearly forty years, however, for advocates of low 
tariffs, “for revenue only,” to win a substantial victory, and it was 
transient when it came. While Jeffersonian Republicans were still 
nominally in power. Congress raised the duties on imports twice— 
ill 1824 and in 1S28. The second act, decried as “the tariff of 
abominations,” though modified later in details, produced a revolt 
in South Carolina. In 1832 the state legislature called a convention, 
and that assembly, duly elected, condemned the protective tariff 
as contrary to the Constitution of the United States and hence nuU 
and void. The delegates further resolved that, if the federal 
government tried to coerce the people of the state into obeying the 
law, they would withdraw from the Union and establish an inde- 
pendent state. This wa.s the doctrine of nullification in an extreme 
form. 

Infuriated by the threat of South Carolina, President Jackson 
issued a proclamation denouncing its action from start to finish. 
He branded nullification as a violation of the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution. He exalted the Union as supreme and perpetual 
and spurned the thesis that it was a mere league of sovereign states 
from which they could withdraw at will. He informed South 
Carolina that he would enforce federal laws with all the agencies 
of power at his disposal and that, if any blood was shed in opposi- 
tion to the national laws, he would hang the first guilty persons he 
could catch in the act. To back up his words, he prepared to 
mobilize the necessary military forces. 

Yet Jackson also strove for peace. He advised Congress to alter 
the tariff that had made the trouble and lay protective duties only 
on manufactures required for national defense. Then he asked 
Congress to pass a “force bill,” a measure giving him more power 
in executing federal laws. 

Under the leadership of Henry Clay a compromise was reached 
in 1833. Congress provided that the tariff should be gradually 
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reduced until by 1 8_| 2 it would be about on a level with the rates 
set in 18 1 6. It also enacted the force bill into law. Thus both sides 
could make a show of claiming the laurels. South Carolina repealed 
her nullification ordinance and a truce reigned for a lime. 

It was onlp a truce. Fired by their victory in 1S40, the Whigs 
broke the compromise of 1833 and raised the protective duties on 
imported manufactures. They made it clear that Clay’s “American 
system” of protection for manufacturing industries was to be a 
fixed part of their domestic policy. The battle line was thus firmly 
drawn and Democrats accepted the challenge. In their platform of 
iSjd they endorsed the idea of progressive free trade throughout 
the world. Their triumph at the polls they followed up by enact- 
ing the law of 1857 which, though far from a free-trade act, made 
substantial cuts in many protective duties. 

☆ 

The second primary issue of politics— banking and currency— 
also had sectional aspects. Planters in the new Southwest, often 
heavily in debt for the purchase of land, .slaves, and imitlcmcnts, 
had a partiality for inflation— an abundance of paper money— to 
raise the prices of their produce. Farmers in the new Northwest, 
likewise often in debt for their lands and equipment, were inclined 
to concur. It tvas mainly, though not entirely, in the seaboard 
regions of the East that the United States Bank, re-established in 
18 r6 by the Republicans, and the currency it issued were con- 
sidered “good for the country.” 

Appealing especially to farmers and mechanics, President Jack- 
son, the pride of the West, opened a war on the United States 
Bank soon after he entered the White PIousc. T-Ie declared that it 
was contrary to the Constitution, gave special privilege.s to the 
rich, and Avas against the interests of the plain people. Congress 
answered in 1 83 z by passing a bill to renew the bank on the expira'. 
tion of its charter in 1836. Jackson vetoed the bill. By executive 
order he removed federal deposits from the vaulus of the bank. 
And as the number of his supporters increased in the Senate and 
House of Representatives he had the pleasure of seeing the bank 
utterly destroyed before he retired to his beloved Hermitage in 
Tennessee in 1837. 

Then with no national banlc to interfere, state banks, chartered 
under state laws, burgeoned everywhere more luxuriantly than 
ever. In the Mississippi Valley such banks, sometimes owned en- 
tirely by state governments, sprang up like weeds and issued 
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torrents of paper money based on little or no gold and silver coins. 
The notes of the worst of these institutions, derided as “wildcat 
banks,” usually fell rapidly in value and often became worthless as 
the issuing banks blew up in bankruptcy. 

Once more in its history, as in Revolutionary times, the United 
States had fluctuating paper currencies— dollars v'orth one hun- 
dred cents in coin in conservative states and anywhere from 
ninety-nine cents to almost nothing in the wildcat-banking states. 
Once more commerce among the states was impeded by paper 
notes of varying values. But in spite of determined and unremitting 
efforts, the Whigs -were unable to carry through Congress any 
kind of a bill for establishing another United States Bank. 

☆ 

Over internal improvements— the third leading question of the 
time— the ranks of both parties were badly broken. Yet, in general. 
Democratic presidents were inclined to’ the view that Congress 
had no constitutional power to build great national roads and 
.should not engage in the business anyway. In taking this position 
they reversed precedents set under President Jefferson, their 
political godfather; but consistency had never been a law with 
politicians. So for a brief period zeal for internal improvements by 
federal action cooled off. 

Not until the success of railways was fully demonstrated did it 
flare up again. Then Southern Democrats and Northern Whigs 
agreed that a continental railway should unite the Atlantic coast 
with the Pacific coast and that federal aid should be pi'ovided for 
the construction of the line. They disagreed, however, over the 
route to be chosen. Should it be tluough the Southern or the 
Northern part of the country? That question was still in dispute 
when the fateful campaign of i 860 opened. 

☆ 

As railroads were extended from the East into the Mississippi 
Valley tmd gave easier access to the Western territories, the fourth 
political issue became more acute— the disposition of the unoc- 
cupied land in the national domain. For a long time after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, Congress had followed the policy of 
selling this land, either in small plots to settlers or in large blocks 
to speculators. The price fixed for the land— at first two dollars 
an acre and later a dollar and a quarter— though low was largely 
designed to bring revenue into the federal Treasury. 
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Low as it was, the figure made it hard for poor farmers and city 
workers in the East to “take up” lands in the West and establish 
homesteads there. Flaving to pay for public land at all was deemed 
contrary to the spirit of democracy and a hindrance to the aboli- 
tion of poverty in industrial centers. Hence a clamor went up for 
a sharp reduction in the price of government land, and finally for 
a law giving it away to settlers in lots of one hundred and sixty 
acres. 

For leaders in both parties this proposal made trouble. Whig 
manufacturers in the North were inclined to believe that free land 
in the West would entice workers away from their mills, or at 
least force the payment of higher wages to employees as an in- 
ducement for them to stay in the factories. Whig planters in the 
South could reason that free land would mean a more rapid 
growth of the Northwest, more free states, and the supremacy of 
free states over slave states in Congress and the Union. Yet the 
Whigs of neither section were in complete harmony on the point, 
Nor were the Democrats. 

The division among Democrats over federal land policies deep- 
ened as the agitation over the slavery question grew more intense 
and reached a climax in 1859. Free land for the poor was elo- 
quently and steadfastly championed in Congress by a Democrat 
from the farming regions of Tcnnes.sec, Andrew Johnson, an out- 
spoken friend of farmers and workingmen; and around his stand- 
ard many Democratic senators and representatives collected. 

On the other hand, under the inspiration of Horace Greeley, a 
Whig, but also a friend of farmers and urban workers, many 
Whigs flocked to the free-land cause. 

At length a combination of Democrats and Whigs was formed; 
a bill granting free homesteads to settlers was pushed through 
Congress and sent to President Buchanan for his signature in i S60. 
Buchanan was on a ticklish .spot. The bill was unquestionably 
popular, but a host of pro-slavery Democrats were against it. After 
making his political calculations, Buchanan vetoed the bill, thus 
leaving the free-land issue to be settled at some indefinite time in 
the future. 

☆ 

Entangled with the free homestead problem was the question of 
slavery or freedom iir the territories. Twice before the advent of 
Jacksonian democracy answers had been made in the form of 
compromises. 0 y acts of Congress slavery had been excluded from 
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the Northwest Territory and permitted in the territories below 
the Ohio River J Again, by act of Congress, at the time of the 
Missouri Compromise in 1820, the major portion of the Louisiana 
Teijitoxy had been dedicated to freedom and the smaller portion" 
tacitly left open for slavery. After a great region had been wrested 
from Adexico by war the issue was revived and brought on a 
spirited contest in Congress and outside. 

Once more an adjustment resulted— the_ Compromise of 1850— 
in which both sides sought peace, the Whigs under the leadership 
of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, now old men on the verge of 
the grave.[The slave trade, not slavery itself, was abolished in the 
District of Columbia^ That was a concession to freedom if a slight 
one.dt was moj-e than offset, however, by a nerv and drastic law 
making it easier for masters to secure the return of slaves who had 
run away to the North. Under its terms a master merely had to 
claim a Negro as his slave before the proper federal agent; the 
Negro so claimed had no right to have a jury trial, to call wit- 
nesses, or be heard in his own behalf in open court. If the agent 
ruled that the claimant was the master, the slave was handed over 
to him. As to the new territories, jthc Compromise of 1850 pro- 
vided that they could come into the Union in the future with or 
without slavery as their constitutions might provide at the time 
of their admission^f 

One-sided as the Compromise of 1850 was in fact, the voters 
seemed to approve it, for they gave an emphatic majority to the 
Democratic candidate, ^Franl^tyPiercc, in the presidential election 
of 1852. Had Democrats been content, the issue of slavery in the 
new territories might have been allowed to languish. [jBut under 
the leadership of a restless and ambitious Democrat from Illinois, 
Stephen A. Douglas, the old Missouri Compromise on slavery was 
abrogated in 1854 by an act of Congress for the organization of the 
Kansas and Neb raska^territories. 

These districts were in that part of the Louisiana Purchase 
where slavery had been abolished by the agreement of 1820. 
Nevertheless, the new law of 1854 provided that the people of the 
two territories, or territories formed out of them, might come into 
the Union with or without slaveiy a.s their constitutions prescribed 
at the time— in short might have slavery if they wanted it. T 0 ring 
the death knell of the Missouri Compromise on slavery the law 
expressly repealed it. Settlers, or “squatters,” who went into these 
territories were thus to decide for themselves by popular vote 
whether they would have slavery or not. ^n this way the vast 
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interior of the continent, dedicated to freedom in 1820, was 
thrown open to slavery under the doctrine of what was called 
“squatty, r_ sovereign ty_.”jA question long regarded as closed be- 
came again the subject of a nation-wide clash. 

According to outward signs the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise and the opening of all territories to slavery seemed to 
mean that the Democrats would command the power of the 
United States Government indefinitely. The tempest of protest 
that flashed out against the repeal was apparently without Livail, 
for two years later, in 1856, the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, James Buchanan, w'as triumphantly elected. A Virginia 
editor had once exclaimed that the South nominated candidates 
and the Northern Democracy elected them. Judging by the elec- 
tion returns, it was still true. A great barrier to the spread of 
slavery in Western territories had been removed— the Missouri 
Compromise prohibiting it— and the people at the polls had ap- 
parently approved that concession to slave-owners. 

Two days after the inauguration of Buchanan on March 4, 1857, 
the Supreme Court of the United States seemed to clinch the 
Democratic grip on the government forever. jjn the r)red_ Scott 
case it declared, in effect, that the Missouri Compromise had been 
null and void from the beginning and that Congress had no power 
under the Constitution to exclude slavery from the territories.^ 

A majority of the justices in the court were loyal Democrats and 
in their decision they followed the party line. They had done this 
with some hesitation but the upshot was clear. Now slavery could 
be banned from the territories only by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution; and, given the number of slave states, the three-foutths 
majority of the states necessary to ratify it could not be secured. 
Besides being successful at the polls, pro-slavery Democrats 
seemed to be permanently entrenched under the Constitution by 
Supreme Court sanction. 

☆ 

As a matter of fact all the five primary issues, over which Whigs 
and Democrats struggled for possession of the United States Gov- 
ernment, \\rere debated in the form of constitutional interpreta- 
tions. Whatever the Whigs demanded, some Democratic orator 
was almost certain to declare unconstitutional. At length, in the 
Democratic view, a protective tariff was unconstitutional. So was 
a mtional bank and a sound bank currency. So were internal 
improvements and subsidies for shipping, as well as the exclusion 
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of slavery from the territories. John C. Calhoun was so extreme 
as to maintain that Congress could not constitutionally accept a 
gift of money to establish the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton for the advancement and diffusion of knotvJcdge. 

On the other hand, to Whig orators, everything they wanted 
the government to do was thoroughly constitutional. Daniel 
Webster took the position that, in letter and spirit, the Constitu- 
tion empowered Congress to promote commerce, industry, and 
“sound practices” in banking. Henry Clay supported him with an 
eloquence scarcely less impressive. As arguments, they cited 
precedents set by George VVashington and Alexander Hamilton, 
who, as members of the convention of 1787, presumably knew 
the primary purposes of the Constitution. 

In the course of the constitutional debates over the details of the 
five specific issues two well-rounded theories as to the very nature 
of the Constitution were formulated. These theories were given 
definite shape during a great debate in the Senate in 1830 between 
Robert Y. Haync, of South Carolina, and Daniel Webster, of 
Massachusetts. The Union established by the Constitution, Hayne 
asserted, is merely a compact between sovereign states; it is simply 
a league of independent states; and states may at their pleasure 
lawfully withdraw from the Union. On the other side, MTbster 
protested that the Constitution is ordained and established by the 
people of the United States; the Union is perpetual; its laws are 
binding on the states; and states cannot lawfully leave the Union. 

Enmeshed with these theories respecting the nature of the Con- 
stitution were two theories bearing on the powex.s of the federal 
government under the Constitution. By 1850 Democratic leaders 
in general had committed themselves to tlie proposition that the 
pou'cns were confined within narrow bounds; to what they them- 
selves called the explicit, specific, and enumerated purposes set 
forth in the Constitution. To this fixation Whig leaders opposed 
the docti'inc that the powers conferred on the federal government 
were, in the very language of the Constitution, broad enough to 
cover all matters of “general welfare”; that Congress, as the Con- 
stitution declared, could make laws on many matters not men- 
tioned at all in the Constitution because Congress was authorized 
to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying all its poxvers 
into effect. 

When the dispute over the nature of the Constitution and the 
powers of the federal government was Culminating in a deadlock 
of interpretations, all the men who had taken part in the framing 
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of the Constitution were dead, Janies Madison lived long enough 
to protest against the South Carolina doctrine of nullification, but 
even his long life had been closed in 1836. Moreover, the debates 
in the secret sessions of the convention of 1787, as Madison had 
recorded them, Avere still sealed in his private papers, utterly un- 
known to the public. While airing their theories in 1830, neither 
Hayne nor Webster knew the purposes and intentions of the 
framers of the Constitution as written down in Madison’s notes 
taken in the Philadelphia convention of 1787. Even after Madison’s 
notes were published in 1840 Calhoun and his disciplc.s went on 
arguing as before in defense of their narrow interpretation of the 
Constitution. Nor did the public pay much attention to the revela- 
tions contained in Madison’s papers. Democrats in power at the 
national capital continued to claim the sanction of the Constitution 
for their political program, no matter what their oiiponcnts said 
to the contrary. 

☆ 

At the height of their power, in 1857, the Democrats had a 
majority in the Senate and House of Representatives. The presi- 
dency was in their hands. And a majority of the Supreme Court 
had come from their ranks. On such good grouncLs they could 
exult. 

I^et over the bright horizon a tornado was brewing. Dissensions 
were rising even among the Democrats. Critics wci'c a.ssailing tlicir 
program and the institution of human slavery associated with it. 
Public protest was mounting, and an opposition party was pre- 
paring to drive slavery out of the territories, despite the repeal 
of the Missouri Conmromise and the decision of the Supreme 
Court^ 

In many ways, apart from its merits or demerits, slavery was 
involved in Democratic measures, actions, and succcsscs.j^Slaves 
furnished the labor for the plantations of the agricultural South^ 
and planters were powerful in the councils of the Democratic 
party. If as planters they took issue with Whigs over protective 
tariffs, banking, or the currency, Whigs could reply by attacking 
them as .slaveowners. If .slavery was to be prc.served and the plant- 
ing interests promoted by federal laws, it was necessary for South- 
ern planters to have more slave states to maintain a balance qf 
power in the Senate against the growing number of free state.s in 
the North. Giving free homesteads to free farmers foreca.st the 
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desti'ucrion of that balance. For various reasons, therefore, slavery- 
entered naturally or was deliberately drawn into the debates over 
all the major political issues of the age. 

Afeanwhilc slavery, the source of economic and political power 
for planters, was being attacked increasingly and more emotionally 
as a moral evil, as a violation of the human rights proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence. In 1776 slavery had been lawful in 
the North, as well as in the South. Bur it was neither popular nor 
profitable there. [Onc after another Northern states either 
abolished slavery or made provisions for gradual emancipation. 
fMassachusetts outlawed it in 1780. New York eradicated in 1827 
the last vestiges of slavery within its borders] In Southern states 
strong sentiments against it were expressed. Great Virginian slave- 
owners themselves, such as Washington, Jefferson, and George 
Mason, had condemned it as injurious to both slaves and masters, 
and had voiced the hope that in coming years it might be 
abolished. Washington’s will provided for freeing his slaves after 
the death of his wife. Slavery was not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion^ but Congress, givezt po-vver to stop the importation of slaves 
in or after 1808, had exercised that authority at the earliest op- 
portunity |Rclarively few leaders of the Revolutionary’- generation 
ever undertook to defend slavery through thick and thii^ 

It was an easy thing, however, to dislike slavery and to hope 
that in some manner it might pass away. It was possible to give up 
one’s own human chattels and feel more comfortable in con- 
science, fit was really revolutionary to den-iand the instant and 
wholesale extirpation of slavery, root and branch. That was 
what William Lloyd Garrison did when, in 1831, he started pub^ 
lisliing at Boston his anti-slavery paper, the Liberatoi^ Garrison 
scorned “gradual emancipation,” and called for immediate and 
unconditional abolition. In vitriolic language he denounced slavery 
and slaveowners alike, declaring that he would be harsh as truth 
and would be heard. Stoned and otherwise assaulted by mobs m 
the streets of Boston, j^e kept up his agitation with unwavering 
fervor, powerfully aided by Theodore JVeld, a Christian evan- 
gelist, pamphleteer, and organtzciYJ 

In many parts of the North, from the seaboard to the Mississippi 
Valley, abolitionists formed groups To woj'k with Garrison or to 
cjrry (m the crusade agSiis^^^sf^cry in theirj;n\m wuys. Sar'ali'and 
^g^ina Srimke^ oT SoutirCarolina, did more than give up their 
slaves, as many other Southerners did; they also dedicated them- 
selves to the cause of general abolition by going North to join in the 
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agitation against slavery. Their example of conviction and ac- 
tion was an inspiration in the abolition movement. 

^Negroes who had escaped from bondage told of their ttaglc 
experiences and gave firsthand knowledge of slavery to audiences 
far and wide in the North, helping to inflame antagonism to that 
systcnt^cspccially Frederick Douglass, Sojounicr 'I'ruth, and 
Harriet Tubman, “the Moses of her people,” Avho led some three 
hundred Negroes out of the South by hazardous exploits, one after 
the other.£Dramatizing the worst features of slavery in a novel, 
Cfibhi, Harriet Beecher Stowe startled at least a 
million readers with her selected pictures of its sorrows and 
cruelties, makiirg slavery odious to an immense number of persons 
in the North who had thought little about that labor system below 
ihe Mason and Dixon b order J 

jjn 1859, Jolm^Brpwir, with a few backers, invaded Virginia and 
at the risk of his life med to start a general slave insurrcction.°jLike 
uprisings previously made by slaves, it did not succeed, ^t it 
threw _fuel into the fire. Higher and higher rose the flame of 
resentment'as political struggles for power over the possession of 
the federal government engaged the voters in successive cam- 

[Criticisms of slavery, in the North, at length found political 
expression in the creation of the JFree Soiljpartyj Yet this party, 
•which put forward a candidate first in 1S44, did not demand im- 
mediate abolition. The central point of its program was the ex- 
clusion of slavery from the territories. On that program alone, 
however, the Free Soilers made little progress. In their first cam- 
paign in 1844 they polled only about 62,000 votes out of over 
2,500,000. Free Soilers made gains in 1848 but in 1852 their vote 
fell off more than one third. The mere exclusion of slavery from 
the territories did not then seem to be the issue on which a candi- 
date could ever carry the country. 

[Nevertheless the repeal of the Missouri Compromise by Con- 
gress in 1854 and the opening of all the territories to slavery 
changed the temper of many voters with respect to the issu<^ By 
this action Congress dispelled the hope that slavery would die out 
gradually or could be confined to the states where it existed. ,It 
[ndic|ited jdie npffifijflity Lhat slavery^ might become dominant in 
yS3ti'§S^flBs_ofthe Wgst,and in facts^ea^thrmtghcrat the_natTon. 

Unwilling to accept such prospects, many citizens in the North 
demanded a itew party stparely committed to shutting slavery out 
of the territories; that is, to preventing its expansion, a public 
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meeting in Wiscons_m_, called shortly after Congress repealed the 
Missouri Compromise, a committee composed of Whigs, Demo- 
crats, and Free SoiJers was appointed to start the organization of 
this party_q 

In selecting a name for it, the managers were shrewd. The 
Federalist party had long been dead. The Whig partjr was dying. 
Some other and more attractive title was necessary to capture 
public interest. Recalling their party memories, the leaders in the 
new movement at last chose the name “Republican par^”— the old 
but still appealing title that had been adojrted by Jefferson for the 
popular party that overwheUned the “monocrats” and “aristo- 
crats” of Flamilton’s following in 1800. Under the long shadow 
cast by Jefl’erson’s fame, the new Republicans nominated as their 
candidate for President in 1856 Jphn_C. Freniont, famous as an 
explorer of California, and adopted as their campaign motto, ‘Trge 
hibor,_fre^spe^lij__ frce_r^nj^ f£.ee_ KansaSj_and_Fremqn.t!” They 
were defeated in the election but the size of their vote, 1,340,000, 
encouraged them to expect victory in the next presidential contest. 

☆ 

Watching the tides of public opinion flowing and ebbing 
thi'ough these turbulent years was a IW hig of. Iilinoisp,vho had long 
been active in the politics of that state— Abraham Lincoln. Born in 
a log cabin in Kentucky m i8o£b brought up in log cabins in 
Indiana and Illinois, Lincoln was certainly ‘hi man of the people.” 
He was poor enough and humble enough to suit any^'demoefat” 
in all the land. But, given only the barest rudiments of learning in 
his boyhood, Lincoln, like Franklin and Washington of the 
Revolution, educated himself, and well, by reading, besides a few 
law books, many classics in the English tongue, including the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Aesop’s Fables. 

After a tough struggle against poverty Lancoln won some local 
renown as a lawyer and as a Whig member of the Illinois legisla- 
ture. For a brief period, 1847-49, he served as a member of .the 
House of Representatives in Washington. Still, as he approached 
the age of fifty, Lincoln was little known except as a local poli- 
tician in Illinois. 

£With regard to the slavery issue, Lincoln was no abolitionist. 
Yet he believed slavery was an evil and was opposed to its exten- 
sion in the territoriesjXs_3bolitic|njsm 1^ w'as_tluis J|a_trimmer”; 
while t^no-slayery Wl:^ s an d Demo crats Ke was Ain^a^” T not 
‘ ^n gerous.” 
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Lincoln’s faith in the people was as stanch as that of any Demo- 
crat. Indeed Lincoln confessed that he had leaiaicd the first 
principles of popular government from Jefferson. Even so, he was 
cautious. He did not leave the Whig party until i854.|jFour 
years later he was nominated by the Republicans as a candidate fot 
the United States Senate.'^ 

He was defeated at the senatorial election but during the cam- 
paign he became a national figure. In a series of debates with 
Stephen A. Douglas, the opposing Democratic candidate, Lincoln 
manifested qualities of greatness— an exceptional Icnowledge of 
American history and government, genius as an orator, barbed 
analytical skill, and a clear conviction on a paramount issue of the 
times— the exclusion of slavery from the territories. 

From the debates with Douglas, Lincoln emerged as a thought- 
ful leader commanding the confidence and admiration of throngs 
of citizens. To the discussions men and women had flocked on 
horseback, in farm wagons, in carriages, and on foot. Amid a fan- 
fare of banner waving, band playing, and parading, however, they 
had demonstrated that they had serious purposes. 'I'hcy followed 
the arguments of the debaters and weighed the clashing <jpinions, 
soberly, with due recognition of their significance. At the same 
time newspapers had carried far and wide full reports of the 
debates; and citizens all the way from Maine to California could 
make up their minds on the inerit^of the arguments and the plans 
for meeting the impending crisis.JSo cutting and lasting was the 
impression which I^incoln made on the country by his speeches 
against Douglas and others delivered subsequently that the new 
Republican party nominated him for the presidency in i86o£|In 
Southern eyes he was radical on the slavery question, but he was 
not too radical for the public in the North. 

In choosing Lincoln the Republicans elbowed aside William H. 
Seward, of New York, who had long been prominent in public 
affairs. Seward was in some respects more radical than Lincoln 
and in other respects more conservative. He had gone beyond 
Lincoln by condemning the system of slavery itself. Lie had also 
spoken the ominous w^ords: “the irrepressible conflict.” Yet 
Seward had been associated with the “money power” centralized 
in the East and hence was no favorite in the Democratic strong- 
holds of the West. 

Remembering that they had been beaten at the last election 
when they had adopted the exclusion of slavery from the terri- 
tories as the main plank in their platform, the Republicans in 1 860 
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drafted a platform that made a wider appeal to voters. They 
renewed their pledge to shut slavery out of the territories but they 
inserted two new planks. One of these endorsed the device of a 
protective tariff to encourage the development of “the industrial 
interests of the whole country.” That was gratifying to Whigs in 
the North. Another new plank advocated a homestead law giving 
a farm ol moderate size to anybody who was inclined to go out 
and till it. T hat pleased thousands of Democrats, especially in the 
Middle West, who had supported the homestead laill which the 
Democratic President, James Buchanan, had vetoed. In other 
words, Republicans in i860 “had three strings to their bow”— 
opposition to slavery in the territories, protection for American 
industries, and free homesteads for people discontented with their 
lot in the East. 

Over these issues the Democratic party split asunder. One wing, 
dominated by Southern leaders, nominated for President John C. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and declared that slavery must be per- 
mitted in the territories and protected there by the government 
of the United States. A second wing held a separate convention 
and nominated Stephen A. Douglas on a platform of “squatter 
sovereignty,” that is, letting the voters of the territories decide 
whether they tvanted slavery or not. A number of Whigs, clinging 
to the Clay-Webster program of compromise, took a frcsli title, 
Constitutional Unionists, and selected as candidates for President 
and Vice-President Jolui Bell, of Tennessee, and Edward Everett, 
of Massachu-setts. In their platform, as if no slavery question tor- 
mented the land, they called upon the voters to support the Consti- 
tution, tire Union, and the enforcement of the laws. 

Consequently four parties were in the field for the campaign of 
1S60, In these circumstances Lincoln carried all the free states 
except New Jersey. But the number of popiJar ballots cast for him 
was smaller by about a million than the number received by his 
three opponents. In fact, the candidates of the two relatively con- 
servative parties, Bell and Douglas, together received more votes 
than were polled by the Republicans. Still Lincoln’s popular vote 
was so distributed among the states that he vvon a majority of all 
the electoral votes and under the Constitution was lawfully elected 
to the presidency. Aware that he represented Only a minority of 
the people, though duly chosen for the office of Chief Executive, 
he looked forward with anxiety to the day of his inauguration. 



CHAPTER XVII 


National Unity Sealed in an Armed Contest 


News of lincot-n’s election in November i860 was taken as a 
signal for secession in South Carolina. The state legislature called 
upon the voters to elect delegates to a convention endowed with 
full powers of action on that issue. In December the convention 
assembled and by unanimous resolution it withdrew South 
Carolina from the Union. Early the next year other Southern states 
followed this example: Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 

In February delegates from six of the states met at Montgomery, 
Alabama, formed a new union called the Confederate States of 
America, dretv up a provisional constitution, and chose as pi‘o- 
visional President Jefferson Davis, a Mississippi planter who had 
formerly served the natidhaT Union with distinction in war and 
peace. A few weeks later a permanent constitution was framed for 
the Confederacy. It was ratified by the seceded states; members of 
the Confederate Senate and House were chosen; and Davis was 
elected as regular President of the Confederacy. 

In taking this action secessionists based their expectations on 
one or both of two theories. The first was that the North would 
permit the Confederate States to secede in peace and establish 
friendly relations with their government. The second was that, if 
permission was denied and war came, the South could maintain its 
independence by arms. 

Though the Southern states were outnumbered by the Northern 
states in population, wealth, and all the great industries necessary 
to provicle the sinews of war, there were at the time several reasons 
for Southern confidence in victory. It was assumed that Great 
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NATIONAL UNITY SEALED IN CONTEST 

Britain would need cotton to keep her mill wheels turning and 
would intervene in support of the Confederacy; and that 
Napoleon III, Emperor of the French, would sympathize with the 
planting aristocracy and co-operate with Britain in aiding the 
Confederate government. It was widely believed in the South that 
Northern farmers and mechanics would not fight; or, if they did, 
that they would be outmatched by Southern valor. Another source 
of Confederate optimism was the faith that all the other .slave 
states, except Delaware, would join in secession; and that blocking 
the mouth of the Afississippi River to the commerce of the North- 
west would make states in that region eager to come to terms with 
the Confederacy. In the opening months of i86i few if any Con- 
federates could foresee how vain such expectations would turn out 
to be. 

When Lincoln was inaugurated on Aiarch 4, 1861, he faced a 
hard dilemma: the Union seemed to be dissolving; the Con- 
federacy must be allowed to go in peace; a compromise must be 
reached; or the Union must be maintained by arms. Betw^een his 
election and his inauguration, Lincoln had refrained from the use 
of inflammatory language in speaking of the South. By letters and 
in other tvays he let Southern leaders know that he had no inten- 
tion or power to interfere with slavery in their st-ates. Before his 
inauguration Congi'ess passed a resolution for amending the Con- 
stitution in such a manner as to guarantee that the fcdei'al govern- 
ment could never attack slavery in the states where it existed. To 
this position Lincoln gave his personal approval. 

On behalf of the South a proposal was made that the old 
Missouri Compromise line be drawn through the Western terri- 
tories— with slavery on one side and freedom on the other. But 
Lincoln had been elected on a platform promising tliat slavery 
would be abolished in the territories. On that point he was 
adamant and he rejected the proposal, 

Lincoln’s inaugural address was an appeal for solving the prob- 
lem within the limits of the Constitution. He declared that the 
Union was older than the states and that no state could lawfully 
secede. Under the Constitution slavery was legal in the states 
where it was established. This fact he recognized and again assured 
the South that he had neither the right nor the intention to disturb 
slavery there. The law providing for the return of fugitive slaves 
to their masters was on the statute books and Lincoln promised to 
enforce it. To this attitude respecting the Fugitive Slave Act the 
stoutest slaveowner in the Confederacy could scarcely object. 
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Lincoln tilso said clearly, however, that to him was encrusted the 
power to hold, occupy, and possess the property and places be- 
longing to the government and to collect the duties and imposts; 
and he added that he was under a solemn oath tf) “preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend” the government of the United States. Still he 
closed on a note of hope— chat “the better angels of our nature” 
would in the end keep the bonds of Union unbroken. 

As yet neither side had committed an act of violence. Only 
words had been spoken, papers written, and pacific measures em- 
ployed. For more than a month uncertainty as to the outcome 
of secession prevailed, while representatives of the Union and of 
the Confederacy feverishly sought, more or lcs.s unofficially, to 
reach a compromise or a settlement of some kind. But a straight- 
out test of power was in the offing. 

On a little island in the harbor before the city of Charleston 
stood Fort Sumter— a spot of land which belonged by law to the 
government of the United States and was garrisoned by a small 
Federal force in command of Major Robert Anderson, Without 
fresh supplies this garrison could not long hold out. The Con- 
federate government demanded a .surrender of the fort but re- 
frained at the moment from any overt act. Its officials merely 
stopped the flow of provisions to Major Anderson, reckoning that 
he would soon be compelled to yield. 

For Lincoln the plight of Fort Sumter created a delicate situa- 
tion but after many delays he decided to send supplies to Major 
Anderson by sea. Having received news of this decision, President 
Davis, thinking that the garrison would quickly he starved out, 
issued only vague orders to General P. G. T. Beauregard, in com- 
mand of troops at Charleston, instructing him to continue negotia- 
tions. 

Beauregard dispatched agents to consult with Major Anderson 
and they received from him a pledge to surrender on April 1 5, if 
no contrary orders came to him from the national capital iii the 
meantime. Deeming this reply unsatisfactory, the agents, without 
consulting Beauregard or any superior authority, reported their 
views on the next procedure to a Confederate artillety com- 
mander; and at half-past four on the morning of April 12 the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter began. After a spirited defense 
Major Anderson surrendered about sunset on the evening of the 
next day and formally evacuated the fort on Sunday, April 14. 

Among many uncertainties one thing was now certain; the 6rst 
act of violence had been committed by Confederates— the flag of 
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the United States flying above Federal troops had been fii'cd upon. 
The effect was electric. Alillions of people in the North who had 
been lukewarm or hesitant now declared their unequivocal readi- 
ness to defend the Union. On April 15, Lincoln issued a call for 
75,000 soldiers— not to wage a general war on the Confederacy 
but first of all “probably” to reposse.ss the forts, places, and 
property which had been taken away from the Union— a purpose 
to be accomplished tvith the least possible disturbance to peace- 
ful citizens in any part of the country. In the same proclamation 
he summoned both houses of Congress in special session for July 4, 
“then and there to consider and determine such measures as, in 
their wisdom, the public safety and interest may seem to demand.” 

In the South the firing on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for 
troops were also followed by swift and drastic measures. On April 
17, Virginia seceded from the Union. Soon Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina likewise went over to the Confederate side. 
Then prompt military intervention on the part of Lincoln stifled 
attempts to withdraw Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri from the 
Union. 

But the South was far from “solid” in the desire to leave the 
Union. As a matter of fact in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana a strong opposition to secession had appeared in a large 
minority vote against it. In Virginia western counties were so 
opposed to it that they withdrew ri'om the Old Dominion and later 
entered the Union as the state of West Virginia. In the western 
part of North Carolina, Unionist loyalty widely prevailed. In the 
eastern parts of Kentucky and Tennessee, Unionists were un- 
doubtedly in a majority and thousands of them joined the Federal 
army. Although opinion in Maryland and Kentucky was sharply 
divided, little force was needed to keep those states in the Union. 
Secessionists in Missouri were numerous enough to create a civil 
war in that state but at length they were driven out or suppressed, 
after several pitched battles. Less than a year after the firing on 
Fort Sumter the hope of Confederates that the border states would 
come to their aid in the struggle for independence had been dis- 
pelled. 

☆ 

When war began in full force the Confederacy had only eleven 
states on its side as against twenty-three states in the North. Nine 
million people in the South, more than one third of them slaves, 
were aligned against 22,000,000 people m the North, nearly all 
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free. States predominantly agricultural "vvere arrayed in mortal 
combat with states rich in nianufacturiiig as well as agricultural 
resources, reinforced by gold and silver from Western mines. 
Considered merely in terms of men and metal, Southern strength 
was inferior; but the South soon demonstrated ingenuity and 
enterprise in mobilizing materials and high competence in the art 
of warfare. 

As the war got under way the Federal government at Wash- 
ington and the Confederate government installed at Richmond, 
Virginia, confronted immense tasks for which neither was well 
prepared. Annies had to be raised and organized, munitions and 
other supplies furnished in staggering amounts, and commanding 
officers chosen to direct military and naval operations. The treas- 
uries of both governments were almost empty and funds had to be 
provided to pay bills which aggregated before the close of the war 
far more than all the money the United States Government had 
spent since the establishment of the Republic. Relations with 
European governments had to be conducted with a view to secur- 
ing smpport anti wai'ding oiT unfriendly acts. Problems of domestic 
economy and civilian affairs, numerous and perplexing, had to be 
considered and handled in a manner to preserve internal harmony 
and promote unison in arms. Finally it was necessary, among all 
these trials, for both governments to plan campaigns and direct 
fighting over immense areas of land and water. To these tasks, on 
their respective sides, Lincoln and Davis, aided by their advisers 
and legislatures, devoted their minds and energies from the spring 
of iS6z to the spring' of z 865— for four terrible years of civil war. 

During the early months of the armed conflict both govern-. 
ments relied for .soldiers upon volunteers who at first rushed to 
enlist. Soon, however, enthusiasm waned. By special acts passed in 
April and September 1862, the Confederate Congress .authorized 
President Davis to draft soldiers from among able-bodied males 
between eighteen and forty-five years of age, with many exemp- 
tions including owners or overseers of large plantations. In the last 
days of the war the Confederacy even made provisions for en- 
rolling slaves; and plans for emancipating slaves in a general 
conscription were under its serious consideration. In August 1862, 
Lincoln ordered a draft of militiauaen, w'hich turned out to be dis- 
appointing as to numbers. In March of the next year the Congress 
of the United States enacted a law making all able-bodied males, 
with some exceptions, liable to military duty; and the practice of 
drafting men continued till the fighting ceased. 
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On both sides conscription encountered bitter iinimosity, and 
desertions from the armies were so numerous as to be serious in 
efL'cets. When drawings began in New York City on July 13,1 863, 
a general riot broke out and was not subdued until many people 
had been killed and a large amount of property burned or other- 
wise destroyed. The troubles of Davis were equally great if not 
greater. Flis recruiting officers met resistance in many places. 
Governors in some Confederate states, especially Georgia and 
North Carolina, refused to aid in the strict enforcement of the 
draft laws. A cry, “rich man’s war and poor man’s fight,” rever- 
berated through the South and men deserted the Confederate 
ranks in shoals. Nevertheless great and powerful armies were 
raised by both parties to the conflict and fought valiantly in battles 
that never seemed to end. 

Respecting munitions and other war supplies, the North had a 
clear superiority of productive power in the beginning and in- 
creased its facilities as the war went forward. Able to keep the 
seas open for Northern shipping, the Union could supplement its 
domestic output with heavy importations from Great Britain and 
the Continent. Though the South started with more limited 
resources, it displayed remarkable energy in building new mills 
and turning out quantities of war materials. Its achievements were 
all the more extraordinary by reason of the fact that the Federal 
blockade of its harbors almost cut off imports of iron, steel, muni- 
tions, and other goods. But as the blockade grew tighter, Con- 
federate armies and the civilian population in the Soutli sank into 
dire distress from the want of adequate supplies. 

With regard to financial resources die two governments locked 
in war were decidedly unequal. At the outset the Union had a 
Treasury Department and a monetary system; the South had 
neither and was compelled to create both. The North could 
command enormous outputs of gold and silver; the South had little 
hard money and early exported a large portion of what it had to 
bay military supplies. For raising money both governments re- 
sorted to the ancient devices of public finance: taxes, bond sales, 
and issues of paper notes. 

On the Federal side repeated increases were made in. customs 
duties on imports and in excises on tobacco, liquor, other com- 
modities, and occupations; and to these were added taxes on in- 
heritances and incomes. By the sale of bonds and notes the Union 
Treasury collected a total of $2,600,000,000 during the war. It 
adopted the third expedient, paper currency, in 1862; and before 
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the conflict closed it issued $450,000,000 in “greenbacks,” sup- 
plemented by $50,000,000 worth of fractional currency, with 
notes as low as three cents in face value. 

Similar measures were put into force in the Confederacy, 
coupled with calls upon its states for quotas of money to be raised 
by direct taxes on property. Confederate bonds were exchanged 
for specie, produce, and state and Confederate notes. Altogether, 
about $1,000,000,000 worth of paper cm'rency was emitted, in 
addition to notes floated by the states, banks, and business con- 
cerns. 

While Federal bonds dropped in value during the darker days 
of the war and greenbacks once fell as low as thirty-nine cents on 
the dollar, Federal financing was, comparatively spealdng, sound 
and stable. In the Confederacy, on the other hand, the course of 
bonds and notes was on the whole steadily downward as new 
issues poured out and consumers’ goods became scarcer. In the 
summer of 1862 tea sold in the South at five dollars a pound and 
boots at twenty-five dollars a pair. In 1862 one dollar in gold was 
worth twenty-two dollars in Confederate currency; shoes were 
selling at a hundred and fifty dollars a pair and flour at three hun- 
dred dollars a barrel. Early in 1865 beef was six dollars a pound, 
flour a thousand dollars a barrel, and firewood five dollars a stick. 
After the surrender at Appomattox in the spring of 1S65 Con- 
federate bonds and paper currency dropped dead in the hands of 
the possessors. According to a current saying of the people, a Con- 
federate dollar was “not worth a Continental,” in memory of the 
paper money issued by the Continental Congress during the Revo- 
lution, which hit bottom long before the War for Independence 
was over. 

Especially with reference to foreign relations, the problems of 
the two governments differed. The government at Washington 
was already recognized by foreign countries as the lawful govern- 
ment of the United States. Its prime cares were to keep this status 
unimpaired, to prevent the recognition of the Confederacy as 
independent, to ward off intervention in the war by Great Britain 
and France, and to hold the channels of commerce open. On its 
part the Confederacy struggled to acliieve recognition as an inde- 
pendent government, to win financial assistance, to break the 
blockade on its commerce, and if possible to gain direct interven- 
tion on its behalf by Great Britain and France. In tliis situation 
Northern measures were essentially protoctive—against radical 
changes in foreign relations. Those of the South were essentially 
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exploratory— directed to securing a ptjsitjon as an independent 
nation among the nations of the earth. 

During the lirst year of the war the Confederacy was recognized 
as a belligerent by Great Britain and France, though not as an 
independent state-, and it sent two agents abroad, James Mason 
and John Slidell, to represent it at London and Paris respectively. 
When the two men were taken from a British steamer by Captain 
Wilkes, in command of a Union vessel, Great Britain protested 
against this act of search and seizure. To avoid worse perils, per- 
haps a foreign war on top of the civil war, Lincoln ordered the 
Confederate agents released and they went on to Europe to appeal 
for a recognition of Southern independence and for aid to the 
Confederacy. 

Confederate bonds to the face value of about $ 1 5,000,000 were 
sold in Britain and France. British shipyards, defying an old rule 
of international law, built war vessels for the Confederacy and the 
British government allowed them to escape to sea, where they 
preyed on the commerce of the United States. The sympathies of 
the British aristocracy and government, of the ruling classes in 
France, and of Napoleon III, Emperor of the French, were over- 
whelmingly on the side of the South. In both countries aristocrats 
hoped rliat “the upstart Yankee Republic” would be destroyed in 
the war and many British and French newspapers rejoiced in the 
prospect. But working people in English cities held mass meetings 
in protest against giving assistance to slavcovmers; and Queen 
Victoria counseled her Cabinet to be cautions. 

Napoleon III attempted to form a European coalition for inter- 
vention in the war. In 1861 he suggested to the Czar of Russia that 
certain great Powers take joint action respecting America, but he 
met a firm if polite refusal. Meanwhile the British government 
was toying with the idea. Yet when Napoleon proposed interven- 
tion to the British in 1862 he was told that the time was not ripe. 
One member of the British Cabinet openly declared that the 
Confederacy was in effect a success; but the Prime Minister, who 
was watching closely the course of the war in America, was un- 
willing to take the plunge in aid of the South. 

Unable to restrain his meddlesome spirit, Napoleon sent a 
message to Lincoln offering his services as a mediator between the 
North and the South. Lincoln responded courteously, declining 
the offer. In language less urbane Congress replied by passing a 
resolution telling the French Einperor, in effect, that he should 
keep his nose out of American affairs. 
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If it had not I)cen for the decisive Northern victories at Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg in the summer of 186^, British and French 
intei-veniion might have come. Those triumphs in arms, however, 
seemed to assure the future of “the upstart Yankee Republic” and 
serve as a warning to impertinent foreign Powers. At all events 
Great Britain and France never recognized the independence of 
the Confederacy. Nor did they officially intervene in the war. 

☆ 

While raising and supplying annics, providing financial support 
for the war, and conducting foreign relations, both governments 
in America framed and tried to enforce complicated measures in 
direct aid of their respective battle fronts. Acting under war 
powers conferred upon him as commander in chief by the Consti- 
tution, Lincoln struck out vigorously in the spring of 1861. Fie 
declared a blockade of Southern ports and ordered the Union 
navy to hale all vessels, Confederate and foreign, endeavoring to 
enter or leave those waters. In effect this blockade almost 
destroyed all Southern commerce. Although some blockade run- 
ners escaped the net, the number was not large enough to prevent 
a growing paralysis of the Confederate export and import business. 
The U'ade in cotton, the prime reliance of the South, was for 
practical purposes completely ruined. 

To chedc Northern citizens who wanted to help the Con- 
federacy and critics who might weaken Federal war efforts, Lin- 
coln resorted to two forms of stringent action. He suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus and empowered military authorities to 
arrest, hold, and try persons accused of giving assistance to the 
South or of interfering with the movements of Federal troops. In 
the name of military necessity he authorized the arrest and im- 
prisonment of many newspaper publishers, orators, and agitators 
who printed or uttered severe criticisms of the Federal govern- 
ment and its war activities. The exact number of arrests under 
those orders is not known, but it was large. 

The most celebrated of all Lincoln’s war measures was the 
Proclamation of Emancipation on January 1, 1863. His resolve to 
effect this historic stroke of state had matured slowly. At the out- 
break of the war idealistic men and women in the North urged 
him to do it and continued their insistence from month to month, 
rolling monster petitions into the national capital to reinforce their 
pressure. But for various reasons Lincoln long hesitated. Weighty 
among them, no doubt, was his fear of losing the support of 
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the slave states which remained in the Union, and his knowledge 
that the Noith was serionsly divided over al)()lirionisin in every 
form. He was aware also that a declaration of emancipation would 
be futile unless confirmed by victory at arms. 

It was not until the summer of 1862 that Lincoln decided to act. 
In July of that year he read to his Cabinet the draft of a proclama- 
tion of emancipation which he had written and might issue when 
occasion seemed to imalce it feasible. Encouraged by the Federal 
victory at the battle of Antictam in September, lie announced his 
resolve to the world. He gave notice that unlc.ss the states in arms 
against the Union returned to their allegiance he would, on 
January i, 1863, deliver a blow directly at slavery. When the New 
Year arrived he fulfilled the promise. 

In the Proclamation of Emancipation, issued under his war 
powers, Lincoln declared thenceforward and forever fi'ee all the 
slaves in all the districts of the United States then in arms against 
the Union. From one point of view this Avas an empty threat. It 
freed no slaves in fact. In the loyal districts of the Union slaves 
remained slaves and, in the districts .still controlled by Confederate 
arms, slaves also remained slaves. But the Proclamation electrified 
the imagination of all Avho loved liberty and was indeed a move 
toward the abolition of .slavery throughout the United States. 

Even in the South, supposed to be solid, rigorous means were 
adopted in efforts to stamp out criticisms and crush overt actions 
interfering with its Avar program. Early in 1 862 the Confederate 
Congress authorized President Davis to suspend for a term of 
months the Avrit of habeas corpus and proclaim mai'tial law in 
regions where open resistance occurred. Under this act, from 
time to time, martial law was declared in Richmond, the very 
capital of the Confederacy, in several Virginia counties, in parts of 
South Carolina, including Charleston, the hotbed of the secession 
movement, and in other places in the South. 

When this law expired it was not immediately rcncAved, partly 
on account -of the outcries against it. But in 1864 another tem- 
porary act of the Icind was passed by the Confederate Congress, 
in response to a message from President Davis asserting that “dis- 
loyalty and hostility to onr cause” existed in certain localities and 
that deserters were being protected by the civil courts. 

Actions under such Confederate statutes were numerous and 
often stern, but apparently few^er and less drastic than similar ac- 
tions by the Union government in the North. If President Davis 
had found ample support in the Confederate Congress he might 
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have used martial law mercilessly in trying to prevent the dissolu- 
tion of the Confederacy during the closing months of the war, but 
such support was never granted to him. 

For Jefferson Davis, as well as Abraham Lincoln, emancipation 
became a practical issue before the close of the conflict. In 
desperate straits for soldiers to light its battles, the Confederate 
Congress, near the end of the war, passed an act for the employ- 
ment of slaves in military services. That law had the approval of 
General Robert £. Lee, as well as of President Davis, and he aided 
in recruiting Negroes as soldiers. While the language of the statute 
and of the orders issued under it was vague, it was interpreted to 
mean that a slave acquired freedom by joining the Confederate 
army. 

Even plans for complete emancipation were discussed at the 
Confederate capital. In 1864, Duncan Kenner, a member of the 
Confederate Congress, proposed to President Davis that an agent 
be sent abroad with power to offer to the British and French gov- 
ernments the emancipation of slaves in exchange for their official 
recognition of the Confederacy. Davis acceded to the plan. He 
appointed Kenner as minister plenipotentiary to carry out the 
project; and Kenner was abroad working at the scheme early in 
1865— too late. Had the war continued, real emancipation might 
have been a Southern act of war. 

☆ 

Armies, supplies, finances, foreign policies, and specific meas- 
ures in support of war tvere auxiliaries in the contest at arms. In 
final analysis the appeal had been made to the ultimate arbiter, 
force, and the decision had to be rendered on battlefields. After 
Fort Sumter had fallen and war had become a fact, what war 
plans, what systems of strategy were to be devised and followed? 
That was a major problem for both President Lincoln and Presi- 
dent Davis. Having withdrawn from the Union and fired the first 
gun, the Confederacy confronted the task of making real by arms 
the independence it had asserted. If the Union was to be saved, 
Lincoln and his advisers had to prepare for an invasion of the 
South and make decisions respecting the routes to be chosen and 
the strategy of each movement. 

At the start the Confederacy had about 400,000 men and large 
stores at its command and was better prepared for war than the 
Union in re.spect of tliosc details. Some of its military officers 
advocated immediate offensive action against the North, especially 
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an assault on Washington and the seizure of the capital. Such 
tactics, it was argued, would quickly bring the government of the 
United States to its knees. 

Other Confederates were more wary. The idea of a possible 
compromise and a peaceful separation lingered among them even 
after blood had been shed. A blend of caution and hopes finally 
fixed for them the nature of their strategy. The invasion of the 
North was not given up; attempts at it were made, too late and 
with too little strength. So the South was irrevocably committed 
to fighting- a defensive war, on the theory that the Northern armies 
might thus be beaten or worn down and forced to accept the in- 
dependence of the Confederacy. 

For the military strategists of the Union geography was of 
course an element to be reckoned with in planning warfare. The 
Appalachian Mountains separated the South into two great areas— 
the East, with Virginia as the bulwark; and the West, divided by 
the Mississippi River. Victory in either area would be more than 
a local success. If achieved in the West, it would split the Con™ 
federacy to the Gulf of Mexico. If it occm'red in Virginia and 
was crowned by the capture of Richmond, it would weaken the 
prestige of the Confederacy at home and abroad. 

Spurred to immediate decision by armchair strategists, shout- 
hig “On to Richmond!” in July i86t an attack was made by a 
Union army under General McDowell on Confederate forces 
under General Beauregard near Ccntrevillc, Virginia, close to a 
little sti-eam called Bull Run. The battle ended in a disaster for the 
Northern troops, and from this awful lesson President Lincoln 
learned that the conquest of Virginia would not be a simple affair. 

It was in the Western region that military events of decisive 
significance for a Union victory first occurred. During the summer 
and autumn of 1 86 1 small engagements in Missouri clinched the grip 
of the Union on that state. Early the next year Federal forces under 
Uly.sses S. Grant started a drive into Tennessee, by way of the 
Tennessee River from its outlet in the Ohio. By gunboats on the 
river and by infantry on the landward side, Grant attacked the 
Confederates at Fort Henry in upper Tennessee and forced them 
to surrender, on February 6. 

Dispatching some of his men by gunboats around to Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland River, Grant marched eastward with 
the rest of his soldiers. On February i6 that fortress fell before the 
assaults of his troops. At many subsequent battles in western Ten- 
nessee the Confederates were defeated or seriously crippled and 
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pushed aside; by the opening of 1863 Federal forces had pene- 
trated upper Mississippi and Alabama. 

Leaving other officers to cope with the Confederate forces still 
intact in Tennessee, Grant began to move on Vicksburg, the great 
stronghold on the Mississippi River. With the aid of gunboats and 
transports on the river, he besieged the city and starved General 
John 13 . Pemberton, the Confederate general, into surrender on 
July 4. A few days later Port Hudson on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, over the border in Louisiana, was taken by General Banks, 
one of Grant’s aides. 

As a naval detachment under Captain David Farragut had 
opened up the lower Mississippi River and seized New Orleans in 
the spi'ing of the previous year, the “Father of Waters,” as Lincoln 
said, now flowed “unvexed to the sea.” On July 16, 1863, a steamer 
from St. Louis arrived with a cargo of goods at the docks in New 
Orleans. More serious battles were yet to be fought in Tennes.see 
and Georgia, but the Confederacy was cut in twain by the summer 
of 1863 and never reunited. 

Federal forces in the Eastern theater of war had accomplished 
nothing decisive when news of the capture of Vicksburg reached 
Lincoln in July 1S63. Battle after battle, often long, desperate, and 
costly in lives, had been fought in the East: at Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, for example. Lincoln had 
tided general after general in a vain search for a man who could 
win battles there— McClellan, Hooker, and Burnside, among them. 

Meanwhile the army of Virginia under General Robert E. Lee, 
tliough repelled at Antietam in September 1862, remained power- 
ful and confident. Indeed Lee felt so sure of his strength that he 
invaded Pennsylvania, by way of the Shenandoah Valley, in 1863. 
At Gettysburg, in the early days of July, his advance was stopped, 
but after receiving a terrible punishment he managed to retire 
successfully into Virginia. When the year 1864 opened, Lee’s 
army, apparently invincible in defense, barred the roads along 
which Union armies would have to march if they cried to plunge 
into the eastern stronghold of the Confederacy. 

Two master feats for the Union cause were put through, how- 
ever, in i 8<)4. In May, General Grant, in command of all the 
Federal armies, took personal charge of the Virginia campaign and 
started a relentless drive on Richmond, sparing neither men nor 
resources in his determination to capture it. That same month 
Grant’s trusted companion in arms, General William T. Sherman, 
began his march from Chattanooga to Atlanta. 
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While Grant slashed his way southward, undeterred by heavy 
losses, crossed the Jaines River, and laid siege to Petersburg, near 
Richmond, Sherman advanced on Atlanta. In September Sherman 
took the city. After a delay of a few weeks he led his army off on 
a march across Georgia, foraging, burning, destroying as he went. 
On December 20, Savannah crumpled up. From that scene of 
victory Sherman’s army turned northward and pursued its course 
across Georgia and South Carolina, leaving ruins jn its wake, into 
North Carolina and onward toward Virginia. 

The last phase of the war was drawing to a finish. On April 2, 
1865, Grant took Petersburg. The next day the Union flag floated 
over the Confederate capital at Richmond, abandoned by Presi- 
dent Davis in a hurried flight. At the head of a shaken if as yet 
unbeaten army, Lee moved rapidly westward in the direction of 
Lynchburg, tvith Grant racing at his heels and General Philip 
Sheridan on his flank. 

For a time Lee sceiucd to think that he might escape into North 
Carolina, join forces there with General Joseph E. Johnston, and 
continue the war. But on April 9, finding that hope forlorn, he 
gave up, and at Appomattox conceded victoiy to General Grant. 
About two weeks later General Johnston laid down his arms. Far 
away in the West, General Kirby Smith, commanding Con- 
federate troops beyond the Mississippi River, surrendered; and the 
last fragment of the Confederate army was dissolved during the 
first days of June. The war, launched with the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter in iSdi, had at last run its course. 

Soon it was possible to reckon some of the cost. A careful esti- 
mate placed the number of enlistments in the Federal army at 
2,898,304 and in the Confederate army at about 1,300,000. The 
total number of deaths from all causes in the Federal forces was 
placed at 359,518 and in the Confederate army at approximately 
258,000. This was exclusive of the hundreds of thousands of men 
wounded or made invalids for the remainder of their lives. Esti- 
mates of the cost in terms of the money spent on war by the two 
parties depended on the time fixed— whether up to April i, 1865, 
or some later date to cover pensions paid to veterans on both sides. 
As of April I, 1865, calculations reported the cost to the Union 
at about 13,250,000,000 and to the Confederacy at approximately 
$1,500,000,000; or $4,750,000,000 in all. After pensions, interest on 
the Federal debt, and the value of property destroyed were added, 
a conservative computation established the total cost of preserv- 
ing the Union and abolisliing slavery at above 1 10,000,000,000. 
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For less than half this amount freedom could have been bought 
for all the 3,953,857 slaves recorded in the census of i8do— the 
compensated emancipation which Congress and President Lincoln 
had proposed in iSdz. 

☆ 

Consuming as Avere the events of the war and the measures of 
public policy immediately connected with it, the thought and ac- 
tivity of the people on both sides of the struggle were by no 
means wholly monopolized by it. The life and work of millions 
in both sections continued to be civilian in nature and emphasis. 

The South was disturbed by complaints that civilians gave too 
much attention and energy to their own interests and too little to 
the prosecution of the war. Governors of Southern states, mem- 
bers of state legislatures, and members of the Confederate Con- 
gress concerned themselves continually with the protection of 
local and civil rights against the encroachments of military power 
under the leadership of President Davis. All departments of the 
Confederate government, amid the distractions of war, considered 
plans and took actions with reference to economic interests, and 
with a view to the reordering of affairs after independence was 
secured. But with the collapse of the Confederate system, legal and 
financial, and the occupation of the South by Federal armies, such 
plans and actions in respect of Southern economy and social policy 
came to naught or at least to little if anything. 

On the other hand, in the North, untrampled by invading armies 
and free from the devastation of battles, the civilian way of life was 
less upset. There debates over political Issues that had shalcen the 
country before the war went on; and significant laws bearing on 
these issues were enacted by Congress. In response to the increasing 
demands created by government buying for war purposes, industry 
and agriculture flourished and the Industrial Revolution drove 
forward. Out of war profits prodigious masses of capital were ac- 
cumulated in private hands for new investments in business. Addi- 
tional millions of acres were brought under the plow by freehold 
farmers in the West. During the vs^ar years the supremacy of manu- 
facturiirg and commercial interests over the planting interests, in 
wealth and the number of workers employed, became indisputable. 

With senators and representatives accustomed to speak for the 
planting interests absent from the national capital, the Federal 
Congress was of course freer to enact laws long demanded by in- 
dustrialists, financiers, farmers, and reformers. In providing reve- 
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nues for war purposes it increased again and again the duties levied 
on imports and raised the discriminative protection accorded to 
American manufacturers to the highest point yet attained in 
American history. For example, the tariff on pig iron, which stood 
at six dollars a ton in i86i, Avas pushed to nine dollars a ton in 
1864, tariff of twelve cents a pound on general woolen 

manufactures was doubled by the act of 1864. Neither the old 
Federalists nor the Whigs had ever dreamed of favors to industry 
so generous. Nor were the farmers ovcrloolced in the tariff bills. 
The duty of three cents per pound for imported raw wool of the 
lower grade, imposed by the law of 1861, was lifted to six cents 
a pound in 1864. At the close of the war the free trade which 
Democrats had once advocated in their national platform seemed 
as dead as a doornail. 

The second great issue over which politicians and statesmen had 
argued since the days of Flamilton and Jefferson— a national bank- 
ing system— was likewise settled for a time in connection with ef- 
forts to raise money for military expenditures. Hamilton’s United 
States Bank had lapsed in 1811. The second United States Bank 
established in i8i<5 had been abolished by Jacksonian Democrats. 
From 1836 to the outbreak of the war state banks had dominated 
banking and inundated the country with their paper notes, some 
sound, some unsound, others fluctuating wildly in value. To cope 
with financial disorders and help the sale of bonds, Congress in 
1863 established a new banking system. It centered the system in 
the Treasury Department of the Federal government, rather than 
in a banking corporation such as had been set up in 1791 and i8i6, 
only to be repudiated. 

The new latv authorized the formation of local hanking associa- 
tions or companies. It empowered them to engage in the general 
banking business and to issue paper money based on the Federal 
bonds they bought and deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States, The next year, in 1864, Congress made provision for forc- 
ing all state banks entirely out of the cuiTcncy business by laying 
a prohibitive annual tax of ten per cent on state bank notes, be- 
ginning July I, 1 86(5. Even after they returned to power in Wash- 
ington, the Democrats, hitherto sworn foes of national banking, 
did not dare to overthrow it and restore state bank currency, 
Hamilton had truly triumphed over Jefferson. 

During this distribution of national largess by legislative acts, 
the agrarians got a portion, in the form of free homesteads on the 
public domain. In their platform of i860 the Republicans promised 
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free land as well ns protection for maniifacUtres. This pledge 
Congress redeemed two years later by passing the Homestead Act, 
which President Lincoln gladly signed. 

Under the act any person, man or woman, head of a family or 
twenty-one years old, either a citizen or an alien who had de- 
clared his intention of becoming a citizen, could enter a claim to 
1 6o acres on the public domain; and by occupying it for five years, 
besides making certain improvements on it, the entrant tvas to 
have full possession of the property. One vital exception was made, 
however: excluded from this right to free land were all persons 
who had borne arms against the United States or given aid and 
comfort to the enemy. The free land was to go to loyal Unionists 
including soldiers in the Union army and immigrants from foreign 
countries. 



ABLEAS IN WHICH IIAI.F THE LAND WA,S GRANTED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
TO RAILWAY COMPANIES, 185O-187I 


Other momentous measures passed by Congress during the tvar 
years included laws chartering companies to build railway lines 
to the Pacific coast. By acts of i86z and 1864 provision was made 
for a line in the central region, serving Federal interests. The 
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Union Pacific Company was to start from a point in Nebraska, 
later fixed at Omaha, and build westward. The Central Pacific 
Company was to begin at San Francisco or a place on the navigable 
waters of the Sacramento River and build eastward. At some spot, 
to be determined by speed of construction, the two lines were to 
meet, thus completing the overland route. In 1864 the Northern 
Pacific Company was authorized to construct a railway from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound by a northern route. 

To speed up the work of the Union and Central Pacific Com- 
panies, Congress granted them an enormous acreage of land in 
the form of free rights of way and alternate sections on each side 
of their lines. In addition it lent them a large sum of money for 
every mile of track laid— a sum varying according to the difiiculties 
of construction. 

At last the continent was to be spanned by railway.s. Manu- 
facturers, merchants, and capitalists were delighted at the prospect: 
their markets and investment opportunities were to be widened. 
Land-hungry men and women were delighted also: the railways 
would make it easier foj’ them to go West with their movable 
property and occupy the now free land; railways would provide 
transportation for agricultural produce to Eastern markets and 
would increase the value of farm homesteads. And, what was more, 
the' North would be made stronger in wealth and in tics of com- 
munication. 

While debating and passing bills relative to the conduct of the 
war, taxes, tariffs, banking, homesteads, and railways. Congress 
dealt with the question of slavery. In April 1862 it aboli.shcd slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia. About two months later it pro- 
hibited slavery in all the existing territories of the United States 
and any that might be acquired at any time in the future. In June 
1 864 it repealed the Fugitive Slave Act passed in 1 793 and amended 
in the Compromise of 1850. In January 1864 a resolution for an 
amendment to the Constitution abolishing slavery' throughout the 
United States was introduced in Congre.ss; and about a year later, 
after prolonged di.9cu.ss!on, it received the requisite two-thirds vote 
in both houses. It was sent to the states for consideration, ratified, 
and put into effect in December 1865. Thus the verbal emancipa- 
tion which Lincoln had proclaimed in 1863 under his war power 
was extended to include all slaves and implemented by the 
Thirteebth Amendment, 
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Although amid the drastic actions taken by President Lincoln 
and Congress the North presented a firm war front to the Con- 
federacy, the government in Washington and the people of the 
North were far from united over the merits of the conflict and 
the measures adopted during the war years. No more than the 
South was the North actually “solid.” From his first inauguration 
in iSdi until his death in xYpril 1S65, Lincoln was involved in con- 
troversies wdth members of his Cabinet, members of Congress, and 
leaders in his own party. Congress u'as dissatisfied with his manage- 
ment of the war and created a committee to investigate and super- 
vise it. Senators and representatives bent on destroying slavery at 
the earliest possible moment protested against his cautious and 
hesitating methods. 

As soon as any former Confederate state was occupied by Union 
troops advancing into the South, members of Congress began to 
take issue tvich Lincoln over the treatment to be meted out to that 
state— its relation to the Union and the kind of government it was 
to have. Abolitionists fumed impatiently at his delays in dealing 
with slavery. Nor were they all content with the elusive emanci- 
pation in his Proclamation. “Radical Republicans” in Congress 
and even members of Lincoln’s Cabinet intrigued against him, be- 
littled his character, and attacked many of his measures. 

Behind the armed front of the Union, Northern civilians were 
also engaged in political struggles with one another during the war 
years. In the congressional elections of 1862 the Democrats gained 
so many seats in Congress that it looked as if Lincoln and his party 
might be thrown out of power at the next election. In fact the 
Republicans were so perturbed in 1 864 that they generally dropped 
their name arid called themselves the Union party. And for the 
purpose of conciliating Democrats, they nominated, a.s their candi- 
date for Vice-President, Andrew Johnson, a stanch Democrat 
from Tenncs.see rvho had courageously demonstrated his fidelity 
to the Union from the beginning of the war. 

During the presidential campaign of 1864 Lincoln foresaw prob- 
able defeat and for a time the outlook for his re-election was indeed 
dark. In their platform of that year Northern Democrats de- 
nounced the war as a failure and called for a conference to restore 
the old Union under the Constitution. But this defiance alienated 
voters in their part)''. The very candidate whom they nominated, 
General George B. McClellan, insisted in his speech, accepting the 
nomination, that the war was not a failure, thereby confounding 
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the confusion. At the polls the Democrats carried only three states: 
New Jersey, ] 3 cl;nvarc, and Kentucky. 

With gratitude to the people for their confidence in him, ex- 
pressed by re-electing him, Lincoln pitshcd the war lo a conclu- 
sion. jHe M'as preparing for a peace of reconciliation wiicn, on 
April 15, 1865, he died at the h.atid.s of an ass!i.s.sin— jph^p^jyilkps 
g,QoA~a martyr to the cau.se he had .served so singlchcartcdly'.^ 

The executive burden pa.sscd to the Vice-President, Andrew 
Johnson. With the office went much of the ferocious cj iticLsni 
that had been directed against Lincoln on account of his coiicilia- 
tory attitude toward the defeated Confcdcrafc.s and his liberal 
proposals for restoring the Confederate states to the Lhiinn. With 
Johnson’s assumption of his high office the heat of criticism rose 
and was intensified in many quarters on other scores. Early in 
1868 animo.sify reached .such a pitch rh.at die Hou.se of Rcprcs'cnta- 
tives impeached President Johnson before the Senate and he 
escaped conviction with removal from the presidency only by the 
mai'gin of a single vote in the Senate. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Reconstruction and Economic Expansion 


With the shield of the Union assured and the issue of chattel 
slavery finally settled, the people of the United States turned in 
the spring of 1 865 to peacetime tasks. The tasks were, as usual, in the 
main political, economic, and moral. 'The setting for actions was 
now the unbroken continental domain. But grave problems lay 
before the people: the rights of the Southern states m the Union, 
the economic advancement of the South, civil liberties for Ne- 
groes, the payment of the huge national debt, the formulation of 
public policies foj" general economic expansion, the disposition of 
natural I'csourccs, the development of toiTitorics into states. 

☆ 

In rc’S]rect of tlicsc problems the government of the United 
States played a leading role in the framing of policies and the de- 
termination of actions. Imperative among its first obligations was 
Southern rehabilitation— economic and legal— amid the lingering 
passions of the war and in circumstances painful to both sides. 
Southern farms, plantations, and cities had been the scenes of 
battles. Over large area.s buildings and fences had been destroyed, 
cattle driven ofl', and implements of production smashed. Miles of 
Southern railways had been torn up; rolling stock had been 
wrecked; railway stations and offices had been burned. Families 
that had led in business and agricultural development were im- 
poverished. I'he financial system lay in ruins. Confederate bonds 
were worthless and all thought of i-eviving them was blasted by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States adopted in x868. Confederate paper money was valueless 
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and specie had almost disappeared from circulation. From the ashes 
of war a new start had to be made in the South. 

To complicate the situation, a revolution had been wrought in 
Southern society by the abolition of slavery. Millions of Negroes, 
hitherto held in bondage, generally illiterate, little experienced in 
management if often skilled in the arts of industry, without prop- 
erty, were now “free.” Most of them in the Confederate .states 
had been loyal and helpful to their masters and mistresses during 
the war and had not deliberately sought their freedom. 

There were exceptions, to be sure, thousands of cxccption.s. At 
least 100,000 Negroes had served in the Union armies a,s soldiers 
and laborers. As the Union armies advanced in the South, othci 
thousands of Negroes gave them aid and support in the hope o/ 
forwarding their own liberation. In the South as well as the North, 
hundreds of Negroes, intelligent and educated, furnished some 
leadership for their bewildered people. 

But from the economic point of view, emancipation in general 
deprived Negroes of their assured livelihood on plantations and 
set them adrift in the world, homeless, roolle.ss, and penniless, like 
the evicted peasants of Faigland in the seventeenth century, ill 
equipped to enter the fierce competition for existence about them, 
still wearing the color badge of servitude. At the same time slave- 
owners, besides losing property valued at about IP4, 000,000,000, lost 
their supremacy over the labor supply for their farms and planta- 
tions. Old laws pertaining to labor relations had expired on the 
statute books. Old practices of slave days were forbidden. What 
new laws and practices were to be devised? How much power ol 
self-determination remained in the South? 

Now the old ruling class was subject to the military power of 
the Union and deprived of representation in the Congress of the 
United States. In this plight that class could do little except wait 
for the end of the armed occupation and political action by the 
President and Congress of the United States. Mcamvhilc small 
white farmers of the South were jostling it in the contest for 
pow'cr. Upland farmers had long struggled with the seaboard 
planters in attempts to secure representations in the state legis- 
latures proportioned to their superior numbers; and in the after- 
math of the war among the states they were seeking, with more 
confidence of success, the power hitherto denied them. But neither 
former slaveowners nor freehold farmers could make any basic 
decisions in matters of government until their states were restored 
to the Union in one form or another. 
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The posicioa to be accorded to the Southern states had become a 
major question for the government at Washington as soon as its 
armies had permanently occupied a large area of the South; and 
it continued to be a primary problem for the President and Con- 
gress for many years after the war. Plans proposed in Washington 
for the treatment of the South, almost endless in number, fell into 
a few broad patterns. Utopians who had wanted to make the whole 
war a war for liberty yearned to hold the Southern states down, 
utterly destroy the great landlord class by the confiscation of its 
estates, divide the land among Negroes and poor white farmers 
who had been loyal to the Union, give the suffrage and full civil 
rights to the hitherto dispossessed, and force upon the defeated 
Confederacy the principles of liberty that Thomas Jefferson had 
celebrated as the perfect good. 

Astute Republican politicians, knowing that their party repre- 
sented a minority in the nation, had a care for measures that would 
keep thcm.sclvcs in power. Some of them encouraged and made use 
of the Utopians; but all along they fixed their minds on the in- 
stant need of things and made plans adapted to their interests. 

All the plans, ^\'hatcvcl• their source, rested on theories about 
the nature of tlic Union, the Confederate revolt, and the power 
of the President and Congress of the United States. 

If Lincoln’s theory was right—namcly, that the states could not 
lavffully withdraw from the Union— then none of them was ever 
out of the Union, even during the height of Southern military 
strength. If tliis theory was sound, as the Confederate states came 
untlcr Federal aurliority with the progreess of Federal arms the 
loyal citi'/.en.s in each were entitled to restore loyal state govern- 
ments. But against Idncoln’s theory it was argued that the Con- 
federate states, by armed rebellion, had actually left the Union, 
were I)ound to come hack as “conquered provinces,” and in in- 
stituting governments must submit to the decrees of the con- 
querors. 

Who was to make decisions about the restoration of the South- 
ern states? llic Prc.sidcnt or Congress? And what plans were to be 
followed in the process of restoration? As events developed the 
process was divided into two stages: “presidential” reconstruc- 
tion, a.s it was called, and “congrc.ssional” reconstruction. Lincoln’s 
proposals were, relatively speaking, moderate and generous; those 
of Congress were severe and punitive. 

Under his war power Lincoln claimed tlie right to prescribe 
the terms on which military government was to be withdrawn, 
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from the sttitcs of the Confederacy as, one after another, they 
came under Federal authority again. When the Union forces 
drove southward in the AlissLssippi Valley, in 1862-63, he ap- 
pointed military governors— in Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana— and instructed them to take charge while loyal governments 
were being formed in those states. 

Late in 1863, Lincoln issued a proclamation of amnesty memo- 
rable for its conciliatory tone. The decree ofl'cred, in the first place, 
to restore the suffrage to all voters who would take the prescribed 
oath of loyalty to the United States, with exceptions excluding 
practically all leaders in the Confederacy. It then provided that, 
as soon as ten per cent of the vf)ters in any state had taken the oath 
of loyalty, they could form their own govcrnmcitt and, having 
done so, would be entitled to the recognition of their stare by the 
President of the United States. This plan, which Lincoln amplified 
in some respects in 1864, was, in its general outlines, followed by 
his successor Andrew Johnson. 

Under the presidential plan of reconstruction, which did not 
force Negro suffrage on Southern states, new state governments 
were established as the Confederacy crumbled. By 1866 all of the 
Southern states had conformed to the terms of the plan and were 
ready to take their places in the Union again. Bur in the course of 
their operations the new Southern legislatures undertook to deal 
with the “Negro problem,” and many of them enacted laws im- 
posing severe restrictions on the rights of freedmen. These laws, 
known as new “black codes,” excited great opposition in the North 
and were attacked there as attempts to restore slavery under an- 
other name. 

In these circumstances reconstruction passed into its second, or 
congressional, stag e. I'he war had ended and the war power of the 
President had been curtailed. Whatever the President might do 
about governments in the states that had seceded, the Senate and 
the Flouse of Representatives claimed the right, by constitutional 
provisions, each for itself, to admit or exclude men from the South 
who, duly elected, were ready to take their scats. 

With this weapon in their hands, radical Republicans in Con- 
gress took charge of reconstruction. In June 1866, Congress 
adopted a resolution to alter the federal Constitution by adding 
a fourteenth amendment. This proposal was intended to confer 
citizenship on all Negroes, establish the right of all person.s to 
life, liberty, and property, and reduce the representation in Con- 
gress of any state which deprived adult male citizens of the right 
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to vote ia major elections. On April 9, 1866, Congress passed the 
first Civil Rights Act, a measure designed to assure to Negroes the 
full civil equality before the law enjoyed by other American 
citizens. In July of the same year Congress extended the life of 
the Freedmoi’s Bureau, established the previous year for the pur- 
pose of giving material relief to the emancipated slaves, and en- 
larged the power of the Bureau to cover protection of civil rights. 

Wliilc the Fourteenth Amendment was pending before state 
legislatures for ratification. Congress overrode the presidential plan 
for reconstruction and enacted a series of bills based on different 
principles. These laws, the first passed on March 2 , 1867, consd- 
tilled a plan that was almost, if not cntii'cly, arbitrary in nature. 
All the former Confederate states, except Tennessee, were divided 
into five inilirary districts and each was put under the control of 
a Northern army oiHccr invested with full power to keep order 
and supervise the process of reconstruction. 

In each stale a large class of former Confederate leaders was 
temporarily deprived of the suffrage; and the vote was given to 
other wdiitc men and to Negro men on equal terms. The voters so 
enfranchised in each state were to hold an election for the purpose 
of choosing delegates to a state convention authorized to frame a 
new constitution, including a provision for Negro manhood suf- 
frage. On completion this constitution was to be submitted to the 
voters for approval or rejection. As soon as a new constitution 
was established by this process, the state legislature held under it 
was to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment. After all these steps 
hail been taken and the Fourteenth Anicndinent had been pro- 
claimed a part of the Constitution of the United States, the state 
thus reorganized was to Ijc restored to the Union and its people 
entitled to representation in the national Congress. 

d hc congressional plan of reconstruction was indeed a bitter 
pill for the former Confederates. It outlawed their recent efforts 
at recovering a place in the Union on other terms. But, supported 
by Nurthern arras, it was carried out. One after another Southern 
statc.s yielded to its dictates. In 1868, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina complied 
with ihc tcrm.s of the plan and were restored to the Union, Texas, 
Mississijipi, and Virginia completed the return journey in 1S70. 
Except for Federal troops stationetl in a few localities, and subject 
to the new conditions imposed upon all states by the Thirteenth 
and the Fourteenth amendments, the South had been “recon- 
structed,” 
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As if not yet sure that its designs would finally prevail, Con- 
gress in 1869 submitted to the states for ratifieatiou the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which provided that the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any state on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. Just as the last of the states were returning to 
the Union in 1S70 the Fifteenth Amendment was proclaimed in 
force. 

For a brief period the governments of Southern states were 
in the hands of Negro men and the white men who had not been 
disfranchised for supporting the Confederacy. That is, in the 
main, voters who owned small farms or had no property at all 
held the reins of government. With delight, of course, they ac- 
cepted the power entrusted to them and began to mahe laws and 
distribute offices with a view to their own interests. Many of their 
laws, for example those providing for free public education, 
measured up to enlightened conceptions of the age. Others fell 
far beneath that standard. Corruption and waste of public funds 
were common in the legislatures, sometimes in the grossest forms. 
Disgust spread among the disfranchised whites, to crown their re- 
sentment at being deprived of their former power. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the new Southern govern- 
ments, disfranchised white men and white voters otherwise in- 


dignant at the new regime quickly set about overthrowing it by 
methods open and covert. They emplc^cd arguments and threats 
to keep Negroes away fj'om the polls. Secret socictic.s, such as the 
Ku Klux Klan, terrorized Negroes and their white sympathizers. 
In state after state “white supremacy” was re-established: in Ten- 
nessee in 1869; in Virginia and North Carolina in 1870; in Georgia 
the next year; in Arkansas, Alabama, and Texas in 1874; in Mis- 
sissippi in 1875; and in Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina in 
1877— the year in which the withdrawal of the last Federal soldiers 
of occupation took place. 

☆ 


While Southern people were groping among social and eco- 
nomic ruins for economic security and reorganizing state govern- 
ments, Northern economy was expanding with unprecedented 
speed. In the decade after the War nearly 7,000,000 persons were 
added to the population of the country, counting new immigrants; 
but the increase in the North and the West was far greater than 
in the South. By 1870 the population in the United States had risen 
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to 38,500,000; by 1880, to 50,100,000; by 1900, to 76,100,000. Aug- 
mented by immigration from foreign countries, the nation now 
had more energies, stout hearts, and willing hands to subdue the 
rest of the continental domain and raise the production of wealth 
to heights undreamed of in the fancies of the Republic’s founders. 

With millions of dollars at their command for investment, cap- 
tains of industry leaped forward to ljuild more factories and rail- 
ways, open up and develop additional resources, and enlarge the 
output of machine industries in every direction. At their disposal 
inventors and searchers, besides improving old machines, placed 
new machines, materials, and processes, on which nctv industries 
of gigantic proportions were constructed. Among the discoveries 
and mechanical inventions of the period the following were so im- 
portant as to herald the coming of a second industrial revolution: 

1 859— Great “strike” of petroleum in western Pennsylvania. 

1868— C. L. Sholes’s r3^pcwritcr ready for production. 

i 875~G. F. Swift’s refrigerator freight car in use. 

1876— Alexander G. Bell .sends lir.st telephone message. 

1877- -T'honias Edison has a phonograph playing, 

1879— George Seldcn’s patent for a “gasoline carriage.” 

1882— EdivSon’s electric power plant starts operation in New York 
City. 

1896— Langlcy’.s airplane makes experimental flight. 

190:— The Wright brothers finish an airplane glider. 

Two of the machines put into use in this period meant an indus- 
trial transformation all along the line. The first was the “gas 
engine,” the internal-combustion engine, which emancipated man- 
ufacturing and farming from the limitations of the cumbersome 
steam engine, and furnished an immense market for petroleum 
products. The second was the electric dynamo and the transmis- 
sion of power by wire for use in running machines as well as light- 
ing houses, factories, and city streets. 

The extension of facilities for the transport of passengers, farm 
produce, and manufactures kept pace with rising industries. Be- 
tween i860 and 1890 the railway mileage increased from 30,000 
miles to 166,000 miles. At the opening of the century it stood at 
240,000 miles. In 1869 the last spike was driven on the central line 
to the Pacific and tail communications were opened from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, with way stations. Within twenty years 
three other transcontinental lines were comp 3 cl:ed, to the north and 
the south of the central line. Meanwhile new railways were built 
in the East and the South, short lines were combined into sys- 
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tems, and countless little towns and villages in far-scattered rural 
regions were linked to the great cities and with one another. On 
navigable rivers, on the Great Lakes, and in coastal waters, steam- 
ships supplemented railway transportation, increasing in some 
waters and declining in others according to the nature of rail com- 
petition. 

To the westward rush of pioneer*;, W'hich had continued even 
din'ing the Civil War, a powerful new imjactiis wa.s now given. 
Northern s’oldiers and citizens released from the strain of war 
crowded to the frontier by the thousands. They were joined by 
thousands of aliens— German, British, Irish, and Scandinavian- 
fresh from the Old World. Railways facilitated the rush. 

Betv'ccn the tier of states on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River and Oregon and California on the Pacific coast, only two 
states had been admitted to the Union during tine war period— 
Kansas in and Nevada in 1S64. the rest of that vast region 
was still sparsely .settled and under territorial government when 
the army of Virginia laid down its arms in 1865. But the Plome- 
stead Act of 1862, the grants of land to railway companies, and 
laws providing for the quick sale of timber and mineral lands pre- 
pared the v'ay for rapid settlement and for the upswing of milting, 
lumber, and other industries. 

Never before in the history of mankind had agricultural and in- 
du.strial enterprise, so well equipped with capital and machines, en- 
joyed .such a bounteous opportunity for exploitation. Before the 
clo.se of the nineteenth century practically all the arable land in 
the Western regions of rainfall and nearly all the grazing lands in 
dry or semiarid regions had pa.ssed into the hands of farmers, rail- 
way companies, stock raisers, purchasers of Spanish grants some- 
times embracing hundreds of thousands of acres, laud speculators, 
and engrossers native and foreign. The public domain, c.spccially 
in Alaska, was still large. It embraced 730,000,000 acres in 1909 and 
included valuable forest and mineral lands. 

But by 1 893 it could be officially announced that the frontier 
hardly existed any longer; that the best of the farming lands had 
all been given away or sold. The America of cheap or free land 
had vanished forever. An epoch of nearly three hundred years 
had closed. The “escape valve” thi'ough which millions from the 
old East and from Europe had moved from poverty and unem- 
ployment to home-owning and independence on the frontier was 
shut. One sensational phase of economic enterprise in America 
was at an end 
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In the lavish parceling out of the national domain, a large 
acreage went directly to men and women who entered lands under 
the Homestead Act. Relatively speaking, however, it was small in 
size. By 1923 approximately 213,860,000 acres had been given 
away to settlers real and pretended since 1868. The word “pre- 
tended” is important, for homestead entries were honeycombed 
with frauds; individual entrants had often acted as dummies for 
land and mining companies. In the cour.se of the years at lea.st 620,- 
000,000 acres had been sold directly to companies and individuals, 
granted for tlie purpo.se of making internal improvemente and 
building railways, or turned over to states m aid of education and 
other public f unctioms. 

Millions of acre.s of valuable timber, mineral, and grazing lands 
were literally .stolen under the eyes of dishonest or negligent ofll- 
cials in the federal land office; and other millions were wrested 
from the government by chicanery of one kind or another. In 
the history of political corruption, seldom, if ever, had there been 
transactions on a scale so prodigious or conducted with more 
brazen effrontery. Thousands of great fortunes in the East as well 
as in the West were built out of resources wrung from the gov- 
ernment for a pittance or for a bribe to its officials, if not actually 
stolen. 

Neverthclc-ss, in the process of dividing the national domain 
millions of new farms were staked out in the West; grazing lands 
fabulous in extent were brought into use and overuse by cattle- 
men and ]‘anchcrs; and other resources were exploited by mining 
and manufacturing' concerns. Between 1865 and 1900 billions of 
new wealth were added annually to the national output. 

As farmers, inincns, prospectors, cattlemen, and lumbermen, 
with or without families, poured into the Western territories, dc~ 
mand.s for statehood went up from every region. In 1867 the 
territory of Nebraska, reduced in size, was admitted to the Union. 
By 1875, Colorado claimed a population of about 100,000, largely 
compo.sed of minens’, farmers, cattle raisers, aird prospectors. The 
following year it was granted .statehood by Congress. 

By this time the territories along the northern border of the 
United States were filling up and bon.sting of their progress. 
Within ten years their polirical leaders were knocking at the doors 
of Congress. In 1889 the pleas of North Dalcota, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Montana were favorably heard and they were 
admitted to the Union. The next year Idaho and Wyoming took 
their places among the states. Having prohibited polygamy and 
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forced the Mormons to adopt a constitution incorporating that 
proliibition, Congress finally conferred statehood t)n Utali in 1896. 

This left only three regions, besides Alaska, under a territorial 
form of government, and they were soon given statehood. Okla- 
homa came into the Union in 1907 and Arizona and New Mexico 
in 1912. 

At last the continental domain was fully organized, in f orty-ciglit 
states, all presumed to he “free and equal” under the Constitution 
of the United States. Each now had a constitution of its oun mak- 
ing and a government resting upon popular, if not universal, 
suffrage, 

☆ 

The swift industrial development and westward expansion were 
made possible, in a large measure, by the stream of hninigrants that 
flooded into the United States, subject to no retarding legal re- 
strictions of any moment until the Chinese Exclusion Act v'as 
passed in i88z. Although the ■number coming into the countty 
rose or fell from year to year, the general tendency was upward. 
In 1864 it was 193,000; in 1874, 313,000; in 1884, 518,000; in 1891, 
560,000; in 1907, 1,285,000. 

During these yeans striking .shifts appeared in the national ori’' 
gins of immigrants. For a short time after 1865 the flow was still 
mainly from Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, and Scandinavia. 
Then the number of immigrants from northern Europe diminished 
relatively, and immigration from Italy, Russia, and Anstria-Elun- 
gary increased. At the opening of the twentieth century these 
three countries furnished more than three fourths of all the im- 
migrants. Polish, Hungarian, Czech, Slovak, Croat, Russian, and 
Jewish innnigrants then far exceeded in iramber all the British, 
Irish, and Germans making their way into the United States. I'o 
give exact figures, between 1871 and 1880 the total number of im- 
migrants from western Europe xvas 2,000,000, and that from ea.st- 
ern and southern Europe was 181,000. Between 1901 and 1910 the 
numbers from the two European regions were 2,000,000 and 
6,100,000 respectively. 

The .strildng shifts in the national origins f)f immigrants cor- 
responded roughly to the disappearance of free land in the West 
and the diverting of immigrants to industries in the cities. In. the 
urban centers immigrants of each nationality formed large colo- 
nies, or quarter.^, of their own, with separate languages, newspa- 
pers, and customs. Similar conditions prevailed to some extent 
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among immigrants who settled on farms in the West; but the rise 
of “foreign cities” within American cities was an extraordinary 
characteristic of the period that followed the Civil War. 

From decade to decade, as the following table shows, the num- 
ber of foreign-born inhabitants in the United States rose rapidly; 

1860, total, 3i,i)oo,ooo; foreign-boin, 4,100,000 
1880, total, ^0,100,000; foreign-born, 6 , 600,000 
1900, tol.il, 76,100,000; foreign-born, 10,300,000 

At the end of tiic century, according to these figiitcs, about 
foiiitccn per cent of the total population was foreign-born. But 
the cities showed dilTerent proportions. In the cities of more than 



PIUl CENT t>F POPULAl’ION IN CITIES HAVING OVIU 30,000 INHABITANTS 
AND OU'ISmn SUCH CITIES EOtt SPECIFIED VEAKS: lypo-iyid. 


25,000 inhabitants’ in 1900, approximately twenty-six per cent, 
were foreign-born. For cities of over 100,000 inhabitants the pro- 
portion of foreign-born was about thirty-five per cent, and in a 
fcAV of the largest cities it was fifty per cent or more. At that time 
the rapid inflow of immigrants indicated that the percentage of 
foreign-born in the cities at the next census would be still larger. 
As Americans from farming regions and immigrants from 
abroad turned increasingly to industries and commerce for era- 
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ploymcnt, the growth of urbanism destroyed the almost undis- 
puted supremacy of the rural regions that had characterized the 
American past. In 1789 only about three per cent of the inhabitants 
were city dwellers and there were only live cities of more than 
8000 inhabitants. By 1890 about one third of the people lived in 
towns of 4000 inhabitants or more. 

Even more remarkable was the growth of great cities. Tn 1890 
New York and Brooklyn combined had 2,300,000 inhabitants; 
Philadelphia and Chicago had crossed the 1,000,000 line; and Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and Washington each laid claim to 500,000. In 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut the urban concen- 
tration of population was highest. Four fifths of the Massachu- 
setts population lived in urban towns of 4000 or more; and in 
Rhode Island, nine tenths. 

On every hand boasters exulted in the thought that the United 
States would soon outstrip, in respect of urbanism, England, where 
about four fifths of the people were living in towns of more than 
10,000 inhabitants, as if urbanization was the crowning glory of 
national achievement. In fact for many years the fulfillment of the 
prophecy seemed a possibility. 

☆ 

Deeply engaged, as Southerners were, in the struggle for ex- 
istence among the wreckage of the war and for emancipation from 
the rule of Northern officials supported by arms, many of them 
forged ahead energetically with activities which entered into the 
productive expansion that covered the continent. At first planters 
faced the burden of getting their fields into production again. 
Though deprived of their chattel labor supply, they still held their 
lands; all the radical proposals for breaking up their estates and di- 
viding them among freedmen and landless whites failed of realiza- 
tion. 

Dismayed by the prospects of defeat under the new labor sys- 
tem, numerous planting families fled to the cities, South and North, 
where they went into the professions or business pursuits. Those 
who remained on their estates usually resorted to one or all of 
three devices for carrying on production: allowing the former 
slave.s to live in their old cabins and work as before, but for wages 
or payment in goods; “letting” small blocks of land to freedmen or 
whites in return for a cash rental or a share of the crops; and sell- 
ing plots outright while continuing to operate the remainder on a 
wage or rental basis. 
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The dilemma of the planters afforded opportunities to many 
poor whites and fi ecdmcn for acquiring land. Since colonial times 
small fanners had been pressed back into the uplands by the ap- 
parently relentless advance of large plantation economy from the 
seaboard. Now, as many great plantations dissolved, small farmers 
were often able to buy better land and raise their standard of liv- 
ing. Generally the white fanner and his family supplied all or most 
of the labor on his freehold; if his acreage was large he hired a few 
vmrkcrs at ^vagcs. The jnorc thrifty or fortunate Negroes, like- 
w'isc shai’i ng in this opportunity, were frequently able to buy land 
and establish homesteads. 

I'wo figures indicate the tendency. In i860 the average land 
holding in the Southern states was 335.4 acres; in 1880 it was 
1 53.4; and in 1900 it was 138.2. Yet the tendency to dissolution was 
checked by the end of the century, leaving many large estates in- 
tact. Furthermore, especially in times of depression, urban bankers, 
lawyers, mcj'chanis, investors, and corporations acqiiii’ed exten- 
sive lioUlings of Southern land and frequently demonstrated the 
efficiency of large-scale fanning as against .small-farming, for 
which skill or capital was lacking. 

It was in rcl.nion to the .system of land economy that emanci- 
pated Negro men and women had to find footholds for themselves. 
If planters had been able to furnish adequate capital and pay wages 
regularly, many more Negroes would have become permanent 
wage workers on rhe land. But the planters after the war were 
usually haudicapped by lack of money. Often they obtained 
credit for siqiplics from merchants and furnished the Negroes who 
worked for them with food, clothing, and shelter as they had done 
in the slave .system; but at the end of the year, in the settlement, 
the Negroes tverc likely to have no balance coming to them as 
wages. I'hcy were apt to he in debt to the planter, even when the 
books were bonc.stly kept by their employers. 

Under the wage .system Negroes grew discouraged and restless. 
Thousands left the land for' neighboring or distant towns and 
sought ciujiloymcnt as domestic or casual laborers, The more de- 
termined among those who remained in the country struggled 
hard to procure land to be worked on other than wage terms— to 
achieve an economic underwriting. Many became renters of small 
farms, paying their rent in a share of the crops-the “sharecrop- 
pers.” Otiiers liy dint of e.'sacfing labor and thrift became owners 
of land, either outright or on mortgage. In 1874, nine years after 
cmancipacioii, Negroes owned 338,769 acres of land in Georgia 
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alone, cither outright or subject to mortg-agc. By the end of the 
century, it was estimated, about one fourth of the Negro tvorkers 
on the land had become freeholders of the one type or the other. 

On the whole, particularly as to the production of cotton, none 
of these schemes for land use proved to be highly cfilcient. It was 
not until iS8o that the Southern cotton crop, measured in bales, 
rose again to the figure of i860. It is true that twenty years later, in 
1900, the output of cotton was about thtcc fourths larger than it 
had been in i860, but that was in part due to the extension of the 
cotton belt in Texas where white labor and management pre- 
dominated. 

If Southern economy had been compelled to depend as largely 
on cotton pi'oduction as in the ante-bellum days, its prospects 
would have been dismal. But diversification in agriculture offered 
other sources of wealth. To the old staples— cotton, tobacco, rice, 
and sugar— new products were added: apples, peaches, oranges, 
lemons, pineapples, peanuts, watermelons, and vegctalilcs in a large 
variety. As the mileage of railways increased and I'apid transporta- 
tion by refrigerator cars developed. Southern agriculture found 
large home markets for these commodities in neighboring cities 
and in the di.scant North. Thus the subordination of the South as 
a raw-material province utterly dependent on the world cotton 
market at Liverpool was mitigated by diversification and by the 
creation of special ties with the national market. 

The stresses and strains of the struggle for existence on the land 
were also relieved by the growth of manufacturing in the South 
—an economic enterjarise which contributed materially to the ex- 
pansion of the national productive activities so typical of the period 
between 1865 and 1900. Leadership in Southern manufacturing 
enterprise, as Arthur M. Schlesinger has pointed out in The Rise 
of the City, was taken by indu-strialists who came, in overwhelm- 
ing proportions, from Sotithcrn families outside the former slave- 
owning groups. During the early stages of its development both 
capital and management also sprang principally from Southern 
sources. Thus history seemed to vindicate Southern writcj-s who 
had claimed before i860 that the slave system hampered the direc- 
tion of Southern energies to the industrial use of rich natural re- 
sources right at hand. 

Scarcely had the brazen clangor of the fratricidal war subsided 
when Southern promoters exclaimed: “Bring the mills to the cot- 
ton!” By 1880 Southern cotton mills were turning out a volume of 
goods eaual to almost one fourth the output of New England’s 
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mills. Between i860 and 1900 the number of Southern spindles in- 
creased from 298,000 to ^,300,000. I'hc rise of tobacco manufac- 
tures was hardly less spectacular, especially in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky. 

In the expansion of capitalist enterprise great coal beds were 
opened and worked in the Appalachian regions from Maryland to 
northern Alabama. All the way from Virginia through Alabama to 
Arkansas and Texas immense deposits of iron ore M'crc unearthed 
and forced to yield supplies for iron mills; in a few y^cars Birming- 
ham, Alabama, took pride in being “the Pittsburgh of the South.” 
In Kentucky, I'cnncssec, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas petro- 
leum wa.s discovered and the products of the oil industry were 
added to Southern wealth. Cotton, tobacco, coal, iron, and oil in- 
dustries were supplemented by the lumber and cottonseed indus- 
tries. At the opening of the new century the output of Southern 
lumber mills more than equaled that of the mills m the huge for- 
ests of the Great Lakes region. 

In the train of the Southern industrial revolution followed the 
manifold consequences of such an economic upheaval. Around 
mines, factories, mills, and other scenes’ of operation congregated 
armic.s of industrial workers. Since immigrants 
tries generally preferred to settle in the North 
enterprise had to draw mainly on local sources for its labor sup- 
ply. Into its industries were lured men, women, and children from 
rural coinnmnities—thousands of “poor whites” from the pine bar- 
rens, the uplands, and the mountains, where they had lived on the 
very margin of subsistence. Now they were to have some cash and 
he drawn into the social movements of the nation. 

As in the North long before, new factory towns shot up in 
Southern rural scenes, and old towns grew rapidly in population. 
Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Flonston, and San An- 
tonio became thriving centers of manufacturing and commerce. 
To cope with the demands for transportation additional railway 
lines were biiilt, old lines improved, and consolidations made 
among short lines. Between 1865 and 1880 the inil'eage was more 
than doubled. By 1900 it had been more than doubled again. 

Before LTiuton Rowan Helper, author of the prophetic Impend- 
ing Crisis, died in 1909 the planters and merchants who had led the 
South in the days of slavery had been clrallengcd and undermined 
by white farmers, by great industrialists, by high-powered mer- 
chants, and by industrial workers— with their jiersistent and special 
interests. Although in national elections the South as a rule seemed 


from forci|'n coun- 
and We.st, Southern 
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“solid,” it was in fact divided into strong factions over the prob- 
lems that went with the swift trans formation of its economy— as it 
war. drawn tighter and tighter into the expanding economy of 
other sections, North and West. 



CHAPl’ER XIX 


Centralizatio?! of Economy 


Before xrrr, process of economic expansion had reached the conti- 
nental borders, economic centralization was setting in; that is, the 
self-sufficiency and independence of families and communities 
were diminishing, and their insufficiency and interdependence 
were increasing. If, as Brooks Adams declared in l^he Law of 
Civilization and Decay, published in 1895, the movement of ener- 
gies in society is inexorably toward centralization, the course of 
economic and political affairs in the United States certainly pro- 
vided illustrations. Indeed the swiftness of the economic expansion 
had been made pos.sible in a large measure by centralizing activi- 
ties of private enterprise and the federal government. 

Without the lavish aids from the federd Treasmy the conti- 
nental railways, facilitating the westward expansion, could not 
have been built so rapidly. Without the protection against the 
Indians afforded by the United States Army the frontier settle- 
ments could not have been pushed to the Pacific within such a 
show time. Without the investment and speculative activities of 
Eastern capitalists and corporations, often aided by foreign loans, 
the resources of the West would have lain dormant for many years 
to come if not permanently. 

In turn the very nature of the dispersion of economic activities 
over the continental domain in itself worked for centralization. 
Above all it was marked by intense specialization. Colonization 
between the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Ocean, unlike that 
ill the old Northwest Territory, was not principally colonization 
by farming families whose homesteads were at first made largely 
self-sufficing by domestic manufacturing as well as by food pro- 

Jt )3 
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duction. By climate, soil, and resources each region in the Far 
West was litted for one or more particular lines of production- 
wheat, corn, cattle, lumber, or minerals. For a long rime Western 
industries were limited to a few specialties, such as the milling of 
grains and minerals or the manufacture of timber products. It was 
only by specialization that settlers could make the highest profits. 

If these special interests in agriculture and industry had not been 
furnished outlets by railway lines into the national markets, they 
would have proceeded at a slow pace, comparable perliaps to the 
languid ways of Spanish landlords in the early history of the 
Southwest. It was the rapid communication with the larger mar- 
kets that enabled special agricultural interests to flourish so lux- 
uriantly and in such a short time. Similar conditions made possi- 
ble the rapid advance of the South in agriculture and industry 
after the war at the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Specialization and integration, of course, were indispensable fea- 
tures of the mechanical revolution in industry. Their rise and 
growth rested on the c.xtension of markets and the protection of 
the government that assured the unity of the American markets, 
111 short, as the Industrial Revolution spread, as farming pioneers 
between 1865 and 1890 pushed into the regions of the Far West, 
where climate, soil, and resources were peculiar, a higher degree of 
centralization became necessary to the lucrative expansion of 
production. 

Indeed the settlement itself on a large scale was associated with 
the building and operation of railway lines— the arteries of com- 
merce which made local specialties profitable. Amounts of capital 
relatively monumental were rctyiircd to construct and operate 
even short lines of fifty or a hundred miles. Only companies or 
corporations of limited liability were likely to take the original 
risk or could have raised the money required to make the venture a 
reality, as had been the case in early English colonization. 'T’hc 
longer the lines, the greater the capital needed, the more certain 
the reliance on corporate enterprise. To cross and encompass the 
continental domain called for sums of money which made the out- 
lays of the New England factory builders look trifling. 

After the principal long and short lines were completed, con- 
solidations among them into systems and trunk lines, advantageous 
to the rapid and efficient movement of freight and passengers, 
were effected. They were engineered by actual mergers and 
physical connections, or by agreements for pooling and routing 
trains. This process was marred by frauds, gambling ventures, and 
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exorbitant charges at the expense of the public. But these were 
temporary incidents in the centralization of railway management 
and operation which for a time facilitated dispersion and then 
made integration essential to the existence and prosperity of 
regions and special industries— to the whole network of national 
economy. 

While by its very nature railway expansion facilitated con- 
centrations in capital, other forces pushed manufacturing indus- 
tries in the same co-ordinativc direction. T'hc anujunt of money 
needed for the building of great plants ran against the dispetsion 
of individual ownership characteristic of handicraft days. In the 
tendency to overbuild, competition among manufactnrers became 
keen, sometimes sanguinary; and often in .sheer self-protection 
they sought escape from low returns or even bankruptcy by form- 
ing combinations or agreements. 

Frankly confessing that the profit motive was high among his 
incentives, the manufacturer who saw his profits wiped out by 
competition could turn the profit motive to the making of trusts 
and pools wiria his competitors, thereby reaping some returns, per- 
haps more than he had been reaping. Or, finding his profits in- 
jured by the high prices he had to pay for his raw materials, the 
keen-sighted manufacturer could increase his gains by buying 
raw-material sources and concentrating them under his own direc- 
tion. Efficiency in production also .smoothed the way to large-scale 
production. Within limits, according to the processe.s used, the 
bigger the plant and the operations, the lower the cost of produc- 
tion per unit of output, and the firmer the defense against cut- 
throat rivalry. 

☆ 

The immense profits made by leaders in inditstrial enterprises 
connected wdth continental expansion speeded up concentration. 
As profits had to be reinvested if returns were to he obtained from 
them, the accumulators of profits had to pour them back into their 
own industries, thus cnlai'ging them, or into the stocks and bonds 
of other industries, thus buying into the control of those indus-- 
tries. 

Soon after its formation, for example, the first Standard Oil 
Company in Ohio began to pay annual dividends amounting to 
about twenty million dollars. A part of their earnings directors of 
the company invested in their oil business, adding to its magnitude, 
and another part they placed in other industries such as railways 
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iind lion mining. By iH 8 y, William Rockefeller had become a 
(iirccror of ilie Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Raileoad, and 
John D. llockefcller had bought his way into a number of rail- 
ways and into a great company engaged in opening up the iron 
resources of Adinnasota. About the same time Andrew Carnegie 
was c.\tending the area of hi.s control by investing profits from 
iron manufactures in railways, mining, and Great Lakes shipping, 
la the course of time, as concentration proceeded, the same indus- 
trialist might be .serving as a director in ten or fifteen highly diver- 
sified manufacturing concerns. 

A similar expansion and concentration occurred in nearly all 
the great staple manufacturing industries as th(=; Industrial Revolu- 
tion advanced after 1H65. In 1873 a group of capitalists headed by 
Andrew Carnegie, who had accumulated the necessary means in 
iron, coal, railways, oil, and hridgeinaking, started a monster steel 
mill on the hanks of the Monongahcla near Pittsburgh. A few 
years later this group acquired the Flomcstead Works in the same 
neighborhood. In tlie next decade the Carnegie interests became 
afliliatcd with the coal and ctilcc business of H, C. Frick and Com- 
pany; and several other works were united in the huge Carnegie 
Steel Corporation. 

Now firmly established, the Carnegie concern branched out by 
buying beds of iron ore in the Lake Superior region. To cut 
freight charges it opened a railway line from Pitts'burgh to Lake 
Eric and, putting a licet of ore carriers on the Great Lakes, it cstah- 
li.shcd direct and clieaper connections between mines and mills, 
T'hcn, to the dismay of cofnpetitors, it proposed, partly as a threat 
to the J. P. Morgan interests, to diversify'^ its operations by manu- 
facturing many other iron products, such as wire, hitherto beyond 
it.s scope of activities. 

At this point in the development of the Carnegie interests, iron 
and steel men and their bankers began to fear that the competi- 
tion of the new facilities would end in overproduction and the 
ruitt of many companies. Manufacturers of raw iron were invad- 
ing the field of fimslicd products already occupied by independ- 
ent producers. They were chrsing in on the coal, ore mining, and 
transport business. It looked as if a battle of the giants might 
end in disaster for the weaker men. 

Put on guard by these tendencies and seeing a chance to make 
more money, the J. P. Morgan banking company in New York 
City took the lead in forming the first billion-dollar corporation 
in the history of the country. Under its direction in igoi a con- 
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solidation ot many concerns was c/Tcctcd in (he tJnifc'd States Steel 
Company, and $1,400,000,000 in stocks and bonds was issuctl to 
the pai'tics in the transaction. To the Morgan imtlcrwriling syndi- 
cate, stock having the cash value of $62,500,000 was given in the 
form of a commission for its services. 

Later the Federal Bureau of Corporations estimated that the tan- 
gible value of the property of the corporation in 1901, the year 
of its establishment, was $682,000,000, against which $ 1,400,000,000 
in si.ocks and bonds had been issued. FTow correct v'as this estimate 
became a matter of dispute, but at all events the common stock of 
the concern soon fell with a crash, and many outsiders who had 
risked their money in the venture lost heavily. 

While Andrew Carnegie was operating in iron and coal re- 
sources which, as he afterward said, he got for little outlay of 
money, John D. Rockefeller was working in the new petroleum 
industry, first at Cleveland, Ohio. Having hoarded his earnings 
as a clerk and small merchant, he began to invest in the construc- 
tion of oil refineries. Soon he found competition keen and, for self- 
protection as well as for the sake of gain, he set abniu forming a 
combination to “stabiliv-c” if not control tlic local oil busincs.s. 

After experimenting with small undertakings of this kind, 
Rockefeller united, in 1870, a group of capitalists in the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio and embarked on oil refining on a mam- 
moth scale. With a view to increasing its power, the Rockefeller 
group took over the South Improvement Company two years 
later and used it as a means of securing from raihvay companies 
rebates or special rates on its .shipments of oil, and other favors 
profitable to the oil company. By extending its operations to the 
production of oil in the fields, and the transport of oil hy pipe lines 
to the Atlantic coast, the Standard Oil Company of Ohio and its 
subsidiaries got control over about nine tenths of the refining busi- 
ness within ten years after its formation. 

In 1882 the Rockefeller group centralized its many concerns in 
the form of a trust; that is, the stocks of its concerns were placed 
in the hands of a few trustees, including John D. Rockefeller, in 
exchange for “trust certificates of ownership.” A few years later 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jensey, one of its concerns 
already doing business in New Jersey, was enlarged and in effect 
assumed responsibility for the management of the trust. 

This step was taken under a New Jersey law empowering com- 
panies duly incorporated to buy, hold, and vote stock in any other 
corporation or corporations in New Jersey or any other state— in 
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othci' words, pcriijiiiiiig ic to fcytm a “holding company” for the 
purpose of ceiiri ali'/.ing control in one industry or many industries. 
Under this device the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was 
able, within a year, to dominate from two thirds to three fourths 
of the national Itusiness in oil and oil products; and to pay its stock- 
holders annually, for several years, from thirty to forty-eight per 
cent in dividends. 

With perhaps even more speed concentration was brought about 
in the new electrical industry. To secure capital and aid in devel- 
oping his parents for electric motors, dynamos, lamps, and other 
products, Thomas Edison, with the help of J. P. Morgan and 
other financiers, established the Edison Electric Light Company in 
1878. After several competing concerns had appeared in the in- 
dustry, a coinhin.ation of the Edison and other interests was 
brought about by the formation of the General Electric Company 
in 1892. About the same time another consolidation of electrical 
interests was made by George Wesdnghouse and his friends, with 
the incorporation of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing' Company. Soon the two companies reached working agree- 
ments as to the joint use of patents and divided between them the 
major portion of the manufacturing business in the chief lines, 
despite the rise, especially in subsidiary lines, of many independent 
mauiifacturcrs. 

Efforts cqxially determined, if often less successful, were made 
during this age of industrial expansion to get control over the pro- 
duction of other staple articles of mamifacture and mining-sugar, 
copper, linseed oil, cottonseed oil, whisky, plate glass, and coal, 
for instance. In 1884 a combination appeared in cottonseed oil; 
in i88y in lin.sccd oil; in 1887 in sugar, lead, whisky, cordage, plate 
glass, and tvirc nails; in 1899 smelters and coal producers drew to- 
gether; in 1900 the sugar “trust” was established. 

Some of these companies were short-lived and their careers 
were marked by dubious if not corrupt ptacticcs. Others suffered 
from had luck and were merged in larger organizations. But by 
the end of the century the major portion of manufacturing in 
each of several great Hues was concentrated in the hands of cor- 
porations— in some lines, a few corporations. 

Although not matw' of these gigantic concerns had complete 
monopolies in their fields of business, they had a power so great 
that they coukl often exercise a decisive ’influence over the cost 
of raw materials, the prices of finished products, and the fortunes 
of independent corapetitons. Besides wielding the control over 
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their particular areas of the Tiationa] economy such as oil or steel, 
corporation promoters built up a wider tloininiou over cemvomy 
in general, over politics, and over public opinion by creating inter- 
locking directorates among corporations and other forms of afTilia- 
tion with business interests. 

Concentration in industrial enterprise was facililalcd by concen- 
tration in the banking business. A vast amount of money was 
needed for the construction of plants and for current operations. 
Special agencies were nccc.ssaiy to sell stocks and bonds to in- 
vestors in large blocks. Here strong banlts proved to be valuable 
adjuncts, and bankers found opportunities to harvest mounting 
profits. I'licy made loans to corporations, aided in forming combi- 
nations among them, and took part in the sale of their securities. 

For carrying on the more extensive operations several banks 
often joined to form an “underwriting syndicate.” In the division 
of financial business certain banks became associated with particu- 
lar enterprises; for example, the J. P. Morgan Company with the 
New York Central Railroacl Company and the United States Steel 
Company. In many eases, even early in the process of centraliza- 
tion, bankers took the initiative or actively participated in the 
creation of trusts, corporations, and combinations. 

Since bankers usually acquired vital interests in the companies 
they financed, it became a common practice to put bank presidents 
and directors on the boards of trustees in charge of railway and 
manufacturing companies. By way of reciprocity, heads of indus- 
trial corporations ’sverc also installed among the directors of banks. 
Through various banking activities a substantial part of the control 
over industry passed from the original magnates of manufacturing 
to magnates of finance. So industrial capitalism was transformed 
into what was called “finance capitalism.” 

Inasmuch as the greatest banks, the headquarters of numerous 
corporations, and the chief stock exchange for dealing in corpora- 
tion securities were in New York City, that metropolis became 
the principal center of consolidation in the United States. There 
bankers and corporation presidents mingled freely with one an- 
other. Often they engaged in spectacular' battles over power and 
wealth. Often they united in the exercise of conti'ol over finance 
and industry, adding personal union to legal and economic union. 

In his book, The Truth about the Trusts (1904), a contem- 
porary expert in financial affairs, John Moody, described the situ- 
ation in the following language: “Around these two groups [the 
Morgan-Rockefeller interests], ox what must ultimately become 
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one greater group, all other smaller groups of capitalists congre- 
gate. They arc all allied and intertwined by their various mutual 
interests. For instance, the Pennsylvania Railroad interests are 
on the one hand allied with the Vanderbilts and on the other hand 
with the Rockefellers. The Vanderbilts are closely allied with the 
Morgan group, and both the Pennsylvania and the Vanderbilt in- 
tej'csts have recently become the dominating factors in the Read- 
ing system, a former Morgan road and the most important part 
of the anthracite coal combine which had always been dominated 
by the Morgan people. . . . Viewed as a whole, we find the domi- 
nating influences in the trusts to be made up of an intricate net- 
work of large and small capitalists, many allied to another by ties 
of mote or less importance, but all being appendages to or parts of 
the greater groups which arc themselves dependent on and allied 
with the two mammoth, or Rockefeller and Morgan groups. These 
two mammoth groups jointly . . . constitute the heart of the 
business and commercial life of the nation.” At this state had 
American economy arrived thirty years after the death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whose life had been sacrificed to the preservation of 
the Union and the emancipation of slaves. 

☆ 

Paralleling in time, though not in power, the expansion, diversi- 
fication, and concentration in manufacturing, transportation, and 
finance were c/forts to cfl'cct a con-solidation among dispersed in- 
dustrial workers. Unlike capitalists who throve on profits from 
war industries during the civil conflict, industrial workers found 
it difficult, if not impossiljlc in that wartime, to force an upturn in 
wages equal to the rise in the cost of living. Yet they sought to 
make advances in that direction by increasing the number of trade 
unions; and they came out of the war with many gains in organ- 
ization. 

At its close the number of local unions existing in i860 had 
about trebled and to the national craft unions already formed had 
been added at least ten new national unions of that type. But the 
membership of all the unions, local and national, was small; under 
250,000, it is reckoned. Even so, in 1865 nearly every large indus- 
trial city had, besides its local craft unions, a city trades assembly 
representing the crafts. Certain labor leaders considered the time 
ripe to renew the attempt, made back in 1834, to effect a perma- 
nent consolidation of unions on a national scale. 

Leadership in titis undertaking was assumed by W. H. Sylvis, a 
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veteran idealist in the labor movement. In 1864, largely at his in- 
stigation, a convention called the Industrial Assembly of North 
America was held at Louisville, Kentuclcy, and a plan was framed 
for establishing a continent-wide association of labor organiza- 
tions. At a following convention, in Baltimore in j<S6rt, the plan 
was carried out by the formation of the National Labor Union. 

Based mainly on the representation of local unions and city 
trades assemblies, not directly on national craft unions, the new 
organization was one degree removed from strictly craft interests. 
It strove, it is true, to secure the recognition of unions by employ- 
ers, to raise wages, to reduce hours, and to establish the practice of 
adjusting labor relations by agreements between employers and 
employees. Yet the National Labor Union also tried to promote 
various political and social reforms, inclueling the establishment of 
workshops owned and managed co-opci’atively by the workers. 

vSomc of its demands, such as an eight-hour day for certain fed- 
eral employees, were granted, but its main projects for social re- 
form fell by the wayside. Gradually “pure and simple” trade 
unionists, interested primarily in wages and hours of work, began 
to desert the organization. After a troubled existence of six years 
the National Labor Union perished for lack of support. 

Meanwhile another project for uniting industrial workers in a 
single national organization was taking shape on broader organiza- 
tional lines. The germ of this movement was the Noble Order of 
the Knights of Labor, a local union formed among garment vmrk- 
ers at Philadelphia by Uriah Stephens in 1869. By much agitation 
several unions of the kind were e.stablishcd in that city and in 
other industrial cities of the East. 

Believing that the hour had struck for a concentration of forces, 
leaders in these unions called, in 1875, a national convention to 
which they invited representatives of other a.ssociations as well as 
their own. Out of this assembly the Knights of f^abor expanded 
into a national organization capable of exerting for more than 
ten years a powerful influence in the industrial world and in labor 
debate and opinion. 

In form and policy the Knights of Labor made departures from 
the attempts to federate the craft unions composed of skilled 
workers. It is true that the Knights sought the co-operation of 
local and itadonal craft unions as fellow members of its order; but 
its aspiration was broader than theirs in that it tried to unite all 
laborers, skilled and unskilled, men and women, white and colored, 
with the castes of trades and crafts, in one big union. While it cam- 
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paigncd for higher standards of labor conditions and rewards 
within industrial plants and carried on many strikes, local and gen- 
eral, in efforts to gain these ends k did more. Like the National 
Labor Union, it sp(nisored co-operative workshops among intlus- 
trial worlccrs. Still more: it cherished a dream of transforming the 
capitalist system into a socialist commonwealth. As a step in that 
direction it advocated the public ownership of utilities such as 
railways and waterworks. 

By its effective battles for higher wages and extensive social re- 
forms, the Order of Knights of Labor for some time drew into its 
rallies thousands of actual industrial workers and thousands of sym- 
pathizers belonging to the middle class not gainfully employed in 
industry. At the height of its vigor, about 1880, when Terence V. 
Powderly was at its head as “Master Workman,” it claimed an en- 
rollment of approximately 700,000 men and women; and employ- 
ers then felt themselves in the presence of an ominous challenge 
to capitalism. But rather suddenly a rapid decline of the Order 
and its power set in, due in part to the failure of mass strikes, to 
the strong desire of workers for immediate advances in wages and 
a reduction of hours, and to the disdain of craft unionists for the 
methods and ideals of the Knights. 

Strong as it proved to be for about ten years, the Knights of 
Labor movement did not submerge the local craft unions, the 
city trades assemblies, or the national organization of crafts, from 
many of which it received aid. On the contrary, such unions were 
growing in nnmba's and power while the Knights were still ap- 
parently dominant. From year to year new federal unions of crafts 
were formed: for example cigar makers in 18^4; railroad con- 
ductors in 1868; locomotive firemen in 1873; iron and steel work- 
ers in 1876; and cotton spinners in 1878. 

By 1884 the national craft unions, claiming 300,000 members 
in good standing, showed signs of permanence despite their vicissi- 
imdes. Several of the national craft unions were led by capable 
men and had money in their treasuries. This was especially true of 
the cigar makers, with whom were associated Adolph Stra.sser and 
Samuel Gompers, both hardheaded and skillful in the work of 
organization and administration. In their national organization the 
central officers had full authority over local unions, and a part of 
the dues were set aside to build up benefit funds for memliers in 
distress for various reasons or unemployed. Here in firmly knit 
national craft unions were solid materials for the next and more 
successful step in concentration— a federation of all unions in one 
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national association, with strong treasuries for tilling tlie members 
over the hazards of strikes, competently managed liy directors 
loyal to the interests of the members. 

Labor leaders of the “practical” type, quick to appreciate the 
opportunity before them, now urged the creation of a national 
organization moj'c limited in structure and purpose than the Order 
of the Knights of Labor with its miscellaneous membership and 
its broad program of social reconstruction. At Pittsburgli in iS8i 
the new labor leaders took action by forming the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions at a convention representing 
national unions, local unions, and Knights of 1 .ahor assemblies in 
the United States and Canada. Yet even the newest fcderatiim did 
not prosper at once. 

Unbeaten, however, its sponsors summoned another conference 
of delegates, at Columbus, Ohio, in 1886; and after searching de- 
bates they merged their organizations in an association called the 
American Federation of Labor. This fcdcratioit they grounded 
squarely on strong national unions of crafts already in existence, 
state federations of unions, and city assemblies. Representation of 
mere local craft unions they allowed only in cases where such 
unions were not federated into national craft organizations. 

Under the leadership of Samuel Gonipers, who served as presi- 
dent until his death in 1924, except for one year, the American 
Federation of Labor pursued a utilitarian policy— trade unionism 
“pure and simple.” Compers had been associated with socialism 
but now he avoided radical theories, defeating elforts of socialists 
to capture the federation. The organization clung steadfastly to a 
simple program: standard hours and wages; fair conditions of 
labor; collective bargaining with employers; and the accumulation 
of benefit funds for meeting emergencies. It accepted the capitalis- 
tic system of |iroduction and ownership and sought to improve 
the position or labor, especially skilled labor, within that frame- 
work. Refraining from declarations of unmitigated class warfare, 
the federation co-operated where it could with associations of 
employers and citizens interested in securing to labor bargaining 
privileges in the industrial world; with the National Civic Federa- 
tion, for instance. 

The success of the American Federation of Labor soon gave 
wide currency to three rather obvious interpretations of history; 
first, the Industrial Revolution had brought into being a numerous 
and pennanent body of working men and women, despite the 
fluidity of class lines; second, the individual worker, with little or 
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no savings between himself and want, was not “equal” in a wage 
negotiation— under “fj ecdoni of contract”— to a Jttillion-doilar cor- 
poration ruled by industrial magnates; and, third, only by unions 
of workers could a “fair balance” in wage negotiations be at- 
tained. 

It was hard for Americans, who were still thinking in terms of 
handicrafts and freehold farming, to accept facts so “foreign” to 
old American experience. But in time many citizens acknowledged 
the changed situation and began to be active in bringing about 
fundamental modifications in the laws respecting the right of 
labor to organize, deal collectively with employers, procure bet- 
ter working conditions, and have recognition as one of the great 
interests of the nation. In the program, tactics, and gains of Ameri- 
can organized labor and its middle-class sympathizers the thesis of 
the unmitigated class war, evolved on the continent of feudal 
Europe, was completely disavowed. 

Though stoutly opposed to the formation of a separate labor 
party with a blanket program of radical reforms, the American 
Federation of Labor did, nonetheless, put forward at its annual 
conventions sficcific demands for new laws to be won by political 
action. It called for legislation to provide safety in industries and 
mines, compensation for workers injured in the course of their 
duties, the abolition of child labor, equal pay for men and women 
engaged in equal work, the I'cgulation of the u.se of injunctions in 
labor dispurcs, and indeed a long list of definite proposals. At elec- 
tions leaders of the federation resorted to the political tactics of 
“rewarding our friends and punishing our enemies.” In presiden- 
tiiil elections rlicy often tried to throw the labor vote to the Demo- 
crats in return for concessions of one kind or another. 

Starting with a mcnibcrship of about 1 50,000 in 1 886, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor soon doubled it and by 1904 reported that 
1,670,000 workers were on its union rolls. Outside its jurisdiction, 
but usually co-operative, were other powerful national unions. 
Among the independent unions the four railway brotherhoods— 
engineers, firemen, conductors, and maintenance men— had first 
rank. 

Fifty years after the clo.se of the Civil War approximately 
3,000,000 industrial workers had been organized on a national 
scale, centralized through federation, and bound together on a 
program that presaged not only permanence but grmvth in num- 
bers and power, economic and political. Although they demanded 
no overthrow'" of capitalism, likewise in the process of centraliza- 
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tion, they were determined to dictate some of the terms on which 
capitalism was to function. Whether or not by their actions they 
increased the proportion of the total annual output tliat went to 
labor as a whole, they had certainly wrung favorable laws from 
legislatures and raised wages for the highly organized craft union- 
ists. Though tlrcy spurned independent labor party action, they 
were active in politics and made labor increasingly conscious of its 
political strength, actual and potential. 

☆ 

Accompanying and promoting centralization in the sphere of 
industrial ownership and operation was a centralization of legal 
power provided mainly by the federal judiciary. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it stood in i860, the ownership of 
property and the conduct of industrial enterprises were wholly 
within the authority of the several states, except insofar as inter- 
state and foreign commerce were involved. Each state by law 
defined property for itself and detennined what should be the lim- 
its imposed on the use of property. The power to charter cor- 
porations and control them management also belonged to the 
states. Therefore capitalists, corporations, and other industrial 
concerns that had grounds, real or imaginary, for complaining 
against state laws and the actions of state officials had to rcsiirt, as 
a rule, to state legislatures and state courts for relief. Only in a 
nai’row range of eases could the federal courts accept appeals, in- 
tervene on their behalf, and afford them protection. Hue in 1868 
the Fourteenth Amendment became a part of the federal Consti- 
tution. Henccfoiw'ard the ultimate protection of life, liberty, 
property, privileges, and immunities was to be a function of the 
federal judiciary, with the United States Supreme Court as the 
final tribunal of appeal. 

Although many advocates of the Fourteenth Amendment in- 
sisted that it “nationalized civil liberty”— put everything affecting 
liberty and property under national authority— the Supreme Court 
of the United States refused to accept that view for several years 
after the adoption of this amendment. It held that the amendment 
was mainly, though not exclusively, designed to sustain the civil 
rights of the newly emancipated slaves, and not to reduce the his- 
toric power of the states over personal and property rights. 

At that stage in its interpretation of the amendment, the Court 
ruled that each state could regmlatc, for example, the rates of rail- 
ways within its borders; and when railway companies complained 
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that they were deprived of their propcity by such regulations the 
Court told them that they must look to the state legislatures for 
help, not to the federal courts. Judicial decisions of this type thus 
continued the dispersion of legal power over property, corpora- 
tions, and industry among the states, that had prevailed in the days 
of agricultural supremacy in 1787 when about ninety per cent of 
the people were engaged in farming. 

Under such judicial rulings business corporations operating 
throughout the country were subject to the varied and often con- 
flicting regulations of as many legislatures as there were states in 
the Union. Efficient centralization in corporate management be- 
came difficult if not impossible. Endless lawsuits over regulations 
and taxation in states and endless conflicts with state politicians 
harassed and impeded the formation and operations of corpora- 
tions, trusts, and combines, as concentration proceeded in indus- 
try and transportation. Not without reason did lawyers for dissat- 
isfied capitalists insist that such “anarchy,” such a dispersion of 
legal authority to regulate and control the use of property, if 
appj'opriatc for earlier times, was unfitted to the prosecution of 
industrial enterprise on a national scale. Well paid for their ad- 
vice, lawyers foj- corporations kept appealing to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for protection against state legislation 
adversely affecting the property interests of their clients. 

Eventually they wej'c .successful in getting a reinterpretation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Under that amendment corporations 
were “persons” at law and no “person” could be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. As justices of the 
Supreme Court died or resigned and new justices were appointed, 
judicial opinions respecting' the rights of corporate persons 
changed. 

In 1889 the Supreme Court decided that, while state authorities 
could regulate the rate.s of railway companies, they could not fix 
rates so low as to deprive the companies of their property without 
due process. “If the company,” said the Court, “is deprived of the 
power of charging reasonable rates for the use of its property, and 
such deprivation takes place in the absence of investigation by 
judicial machinejy, it is deprived of the lawful use of its property, 
and thus, in substance and effect, of the property itself without due 
process of law’ and in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States.” Under ruling of this type state regulations of property had 
to be of such a nature as to allow for a “reasonable" profit to the 
owners; and the question of reasonablenc-ss was a matter to be 
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finflllv determined by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
cases duly brought before it. 

By this and many other eases decided before the end of the 
nineteenth century the once almost sovereign powers of the states 
over property and business within their borders were reduced to 
mere shadows of their former greatness. Now all laws and actions 
by state authorities that .seriously aflcctcd the property rights of 
corporations and industrial concerns throughout the country were 
subject to review and possible annulment by a .single authority— 
the Supreme Court at Washington. This was a centralization of 
legal power practically ultimate in nature; for beyond that tribunal 
lay no formal appeal, save to the latent power of tlic people to 
amend the Constitution by an extraordinary majority in Congrc.ss 
and of the states. 

Under the Fourteenth Amendment, so interpreted, innumerable 
laws and decrees by state, municipal, and county legislatures and 
officials were declared void. Every where .state authorities were 
notified in effect that they could no longer pursue “populistic” or 
“communistic” policies in dealing with business enterprises; that 
they must observe the fundamental rights of property as taught in 
capitalistic economics. According to the letter of the Constitution, 
the power to make civil and criminal laws yet remained with the 
states, but that power was in fact strictly limited by the new'’ juris- 
prudence created by the Supreme Court. 

Another practice sanctioned by the Supreme Court gave addi- 
tional impetus to economic centralization. According to the Con- 
stitution, actions at law between citizens of different states could 
be taken, on certain conditions, into the federal courts. Corpora- 
tions, besides being persons, wcj-e “citizens” within the meaning 
of the word so used. They were often engaged in interstate com- 
merce which was also subject to federal authority. 

As the labor movement grew in strength, and strikes became 
more frequent, often tying up the trunk lines of railway com- 
panies, lawyers adopted the practice of appealing to federal judges 
for aid against strikers. One form of relief for which they asked 
was a writ of injunction, forbidding strikers to picket the property 
of their former employers and otherwise interfere with the opera- 
tion of their employers’ business. 

Recourse to the injunction by employers became increasingly 
frequent during and after the great railway strikes which broke 
out in the depression of 1873-78. A climax in this development 
was reached in 1894 on the occasion of a strike ordered by tlie 
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American Railway Union in Chicago in sympathetic support of 
strikers against the Pullman Company. In the midst of that labor 
contest the federal district court in the city issued a blanket in- 
junction forbidding all persons engaged in the strike to interfere 
with the movement of trains. The president of the American Rail- 
way Union, Eugene V. Debs, manager of the strike, was accused 
of violating the injunction, arrested, and imprisoned for contempt 
by the federal court from which the injunction issued. On appeal 
the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the lower tribunal 
at Chicago and declared that summary imprisonment, without 
jury trial, for contempt of court in such cases did not violate the 
federal Constitution. 

Plaving the lull sanction of the highest court in the land for the 
free use of injunctions in labor disputc.s, lawyers for industrial 
concerns availed themselves of this legal weapon in every direction 
to crush strikes and block the efforts of trade unions to force their 
terms on employers. Thus a new instrument of control was added 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court, subjecting all state author- 
ities to its dominion in fc.spcct of their actions .scriou.sly affecting 
the rights of property. Now the practice of issuing injunctions 
freely in labor disputes gave to centralizing industry a powerful 
weapon against coercive measures of the centralizing labor move- 
ment. 

Therefore, in conte.sts between capital and state governments 
and between capital and labor, while economic concentration ad- 
vanced, the balance of legal power was weighted on the side of 
capital. Insofar as gawcrnmcnt was involved in it.s‘ operations, in- 
dustrial enterprise could now turn with confidence to the federal 
judiciary for negative relief and for positive assistance in gaining 
all die profits diat, a.s one lawyer put if, “die traffic will hear.” It 
was after observing such history in the making that Henry Adams 
was led to wonder in 1 895 whether the country was “on the edge 
of a new and last great centralization, or of a first great move- 
ment of disintegration.” 



CHAPTER XX 


Centmlization as Involved in the 
Political Struggle 


The last half of the nineteenth century was crowded with 
events that shook from center to circuinfcrcncc the economic 
system handed down front the vtgc of Andrew Jackson. "Ihc chief 
events were a civil war and the abolition of slavery— the very basis 
of the Southern plantation system; an upheaval in tlic race and 
class relations of the South; occupation of the great West; the dis- 
appearance of free land for fanning families and the transference 
of natural resources to private persons or corporations; expansion 
and concentration in industry ami transportation; increase in im- 
migration and in the number and size of cities; the creation of a 
plutocracy, or money aristocracy, flaunting its wealth in the 
brazen display of new riches; a powerful labor movement; and 
judicial backing for business enterprise. 

This age was also characterized by panics and depressions, na- 
tionwide in scope, unprecedented in extent, unemployment, 
poverty, violence, and the destruction of property. Of the span 
between 1870 and 1910 about two thirds of the years tvcrc years 
of depressions, long or short in duration: for example, 1873-78; 
188^1-87; 1893-98. Certainly during half the time farmers, indus- 
trialists, and industrial workers were outside the range of what was 
boastfully called “prosperity.” 

Every depression season was punctuated by strikes, local and 
general. The great railway strike of 1877 accompanied by so 
many disorders and so much bloodshed as to make Daniel Shays’ 
rebellion in 1786 appear like a mere argument at a garden party. 
Before it was over the Pennsylvania railway station in Pittsburgh 
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had been seized by rioters and burned. Shortly afterward a railway 
strike in the Southwest, led by Martin Irons for the Knights of 
Labor, tied up more than 5000 miles of lines in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Indian Territory, and Nebraska. It too was attended by 
the seizure of railway property and the sabotage of engines. So 
disturbing was the railway .strike of 1894, in connection with the 
labor dispute at the Pullman Works in Chicago, that Pre.sident 
Cleveland used the troops of the United States to suppress it. 

If disruptive strikes could be .set down to “the evil spirit” or 
“ignorance” of American working people, “misled by foreign 
agitators,” the luimerous politico-economic scandals which ex- 
ploded in rapid succession during these eventful years could not 
all be laid at their doors. In New York City, William Marcy 
Tweed and a gang of Tammany politicians were exposed to public 
scorn in 1871 as robbers and bribers who had looted the city 
treasury and corrupted judges in the highest courts of the state. 
The next year the New York Sun “scooped” the news of a still 
greater .scandal— the Credit Mobilier peculations in the recent 
construction of the Union Pacific Railroad. J 3 eforc this sensation 
was over the people learned that members of Congress had ac" 
cepted “favors” which were in effect bribes, and that no less a 
persoit than the Vice-President of the United States, if not guilty 
of gross misconduct in connection with the “deal,” was at least 
by no means impeccable. 

While the Credit Mobilier affair was on the public stage, another 
inquiry showed that the “Whisky Ring” had been cheating the 
govcrnnienu of taxes. The trail of that scandal led to the very doors 
of the White Flouse— to President Grant’s private secretary. 
Another ring, the Star Route gang, including federal ofScials and 
menibci's of Congress, was caught defrauding- the government in 
connection with the carriage of mails. It w'as indeed a rare year 
that did not produce a fresh exposure in high places. 

Among the revelations of the period was the disclosure of 
monstrous poverty in tirban quarters. As foreign immigrants by 
the millions and native workers from the least prosperous rur^ 
districts rolled into the centers of industry and commerce, areas 
of congestion, the “.slums,” swelled into huge proportions. Every 
city had its large districts of poverty, overcrowding, misery, and 
crime. 

Americans had read in their histories about the proletariat of 
ancient Rome. Now they could actually see a proletariat in every 
urban region of their own Republic. “It is the city,” exclaimed the 
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Congrcgationalisf home missionary, Josiah Strong, in Oiir Coim- 
try, published in 1891, “where . . . the Sway of Mammon is the 
widest, and his worship the most constant and eager. Here luxuries 
are gathered . . . here is the most extravagant expenditure. Here 
also is the co'ngcstion of wealth the .severest. Dives and Lazarus arc 
brought face to face; here, in sharp contrast, arc the ctmu'i of 
surfeit and the desperation of starvation. ... As a rule, the 
greater the city, the greater are the riches of the rich and the 
poverty of the poor. . . . Is it strange that such conditions arouse 
a blind and bitter hatred of our social system.^” 

No longer did an abundance of free land offer an escape from 
this poverty. No longer could politicians delude the poor by pro- 
claiming that “free land” was the solution for the problem of 
poverty. Nor were all farmers actually on the land becoming 
stalwart freeholders. When the census takers of 188a had collected 
the figures of farm ownership, they reported that twenty-five per 
cent of all farmers were already tenants. Twenty years later the 
proportion had increased to thirfy-five per cent and was on an 
upward climb. 

☆ 

To many American observers of these social earthquakes, in- 
cluding such prominent figures as James Russell Lowell, Wilt 
Whitman, and E. L. Godkin, the situation was appalling. Yet 
throughout most of the period neither of the two major political 
parties, which contended for poM'cr and in one season or another 
governed the nation, took much account of the volcanic upheavals 
ill American life and labor or made any substantial alterations in 
the form, mcthod.s, or conceiits of their obligations. Nominaung 
conventions, “fresh from the people,” were held as in the good 
old days of Andrew Jackson. Amid open convention uproaits or 
back-room negotiation.^ among politicians, candidates were chosen 
for approval by the voters. On the morhing after a triumph at the 
polls the .spoils of office were dismbuted among the victors, in the 
style consecrated by long custom. “What ate we here for? ” a con- 
vention delegate once exclaimed when a reformer a.skcd his party 
colleagues to endorse a civil-service propo.sal for removing a few 
hundred jobs from the grip of politicians. At party conventions 
political experts drafted platforms in the ctistomary manner, 
praising themselves, damning their opponents, and making vague 
promises savoring of the millennium. 

As in the past, professional politicians controlled conventions 
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and coniniittecf,, were nominated to high offices, directed party- 
affairs, and, if elected, adniinistercd the machinery of government, 
local and national, with an eye to party advantage. After the over- 
throw of the planters in the Southern revolution, the monopoly 
of the professional politicians, nio.stly lawyers, became more com- 
plete. Biisiiie.s.smen, fanners, and industrial w(jrkcrs left to this 
“elite” the ostensible function of ruling the nation. 

In the struggle of the two major parties for power the Republi- 
cans gained .strength for .some time. They had been a minority in 
i860 but they emerged from the civil conflict augmented in num- 
ber.s and influence. During the period of reconstruction in the 
South they were able to count on the support of the new Negro 
voters grateful for emancipation and for the civil rights accorded 
to theii' race by the party of Ahraliam Lincoln. To that party 
bankens and invcstor.s in United Scatc.s bonds looked for the pay- 
ment of interest and principal and for security against the inflation 
menace of paper currency. Railway promoters, mining prospec- 
tor.s, cattle kings, timber hunters, and land speculators, already 
enriched by government bounties, preferred to see the national 
government in Republican hands. To the Republicans the bene- 
ficiaries of the higher tariffs turned with eager expectancy for 
continued protection. Indtrstrial workers were told that only 
under such protection could they enjoy higher wages than the 
“pauper labor of Europe” received. Farmeits who were getting 
free hnmc,sceads in the West and Union veterans of the war en- 
titled to land and pensions had .reasons for allegiance to Republican 
leadership. As posse.ssor.s of the E.xccutive Department in Wash- 
ington, Republicans di.spcn.sed the spoiks of office among the faith- 
ful. 

With these material considerations were united moral ad- 
vantages in aid of the Republicans. It was under their auspices that 
the Union had been saved, that the perpetuity of the Republic 
had bcc/i a.ssured. Theirs wa.s the party of Lincoln, whicli had struck 
the shackles from four million bondmen—the greatest act of libera- 
tion in the tragic history of chattel slavery. The “twin relics of 
barbarism— .slavciy and polygamy,” orators could say, had been 
abolished throughout the land by courageous and enlighteired 
Repiib]ican.s. To vdiom except Republicans, it was asked, can the 
liberty of the people and the fortunes of the Republic be safely 
entrusted? 

On the ocher hand the Democrats long lay under a cloud. They 
were deprived of the able and powerful leadership once afforded 
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by SouLhcrn planters and their lawyers ami they were now 
vilified by Republicans as the abettors of slavery and disunion. 
They had been split into two factions in iHfSo. They had officially 
proclaimed the war a failure in the platform of 1H64. What 
giittcring program could they novv'’ ofl'er to the votens? 'Their old 
pledges of lower tariffs with hints of free trade ahead and their 
doctrine of states’ rights had less popular appeal during the distrac- 
tions that followed the collapse of the Confederacy. 

Besides, their J'anks were wavering. They had lost to the Re- 
publicans many farmers in the West who had once rallied around 
their flag, and they were further weakened hy the subjection of 
their fellow Democrats in the South. Thus badly crippled, they 
seemed to have poor prospects of ever recovering the proud 
dominion over national affairs previously exercised. liven South 
Carolina, where secession had started, went Rcpuhlican in i868! 
The main, prospect of the Democrats for a reconquest of power, 
even temporarily, appeared to lie in the mistakes or corru|)tion of 
the Republicans or in taking advantage of business panics and de- 
pressions to urge stricken and clkstrcsscd farmers and industrial 
workers to tui'it away from Republican leadej’ship. 

Of the nine presidential elections between 1868 and 1900 in- 
clusive, the Republicans carried all but two and in evei-y instance 
with a military hero, large or small, as a candidate. Cencral Ulysses 
S. Grant had exhibited little interest in politics and had voted 
only once in his life— the Democratic ticket in 1856; l)ut he was 
perhaps the outstanding figure in national life after the death of 
Lincoln in 18(15. Capitalizing on Grant’s popular strength, the 
Republicans chose him as their candidate for President in 1868, 
elected him, and then renewed his term in 1872. During the de- 
pression which cast gloom over Grant’s last yenr.s, they picked for 
the presidency Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, a foi'iucr general in 
the Union army, to pit against the Democratic nominee, Samuel 
J. Tilden, an able lawyer and politician from New York. The 
contest was close and the returns were disputed, but a special com- 
mission, in which the Republicans had a majority, awarded the 
palm to Hayes. Although Hayes had qualities, character, and 
intelligence, the Republicans turned from him in 1880, nominated 
another general, James A. Garfield, also of Ohio, and won that 
election. When Garfield was cut down in his first year by an 
assassin’s bullet, the presidency passed to the Vice-President, 
Chester A, Arthur, a colorless man, unable to provoke national 
enthusiasm- 
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Republican fortunes were ebbing. War passions were cooling. 
The services of the party in saving the Union and freeing the 
slaves were being forgo(ten in the fleeting years, amid the sensa- 
tional scandals of the Republican administrations at Washington. 
Yet Republican leaders were still so confident about theu' position 
that they thought they could elect a civilian at last. Instead of 
gathering' around a military hero in 1884, they nominated James 
G. Riaine, of Maine, who had served in Congress, not on battlc- 
^ckR, during the war. But Bhitic had been ringed if not scoiehed 
by the Credit Mobilier .scandal. 

Talcing- his selection a.s an “affront,” disgruntled Republicans, 
called “Mug\\'umps,” deserted their party in large nuinbers ancl 
cast in their lot with the Democrats, who had pinned their faith 
in victory on Grover Cleveland, governor of New York, as their 
candidate. Cleveland was no war hero cither. Indeed, he had hired 
a substitute to fight lot him in the w’ar. Rut though intclleetually 
complacent and incapable of emulating a fiery Andrew Jackson in 
his popular appeals, Clcvcdand had been an efficient public adminis- 
trator at Albany and had the reputation of being an honest man 
and a trustworthy official. Despite unpara IlelctI vituperation in the 
campaign, Cleveland slipped through— by a narrow margin. The 
switch of a few hundred vote,s in New York City, or perhaps an 
accurate count of the votes cast there, would have sent his com- 
petitor, Blaine, to the White House in his stead. 

Having read their lejison in that outcome, the Republicans then 
returned to the practice of going to the voters with a military 
hero, In 1888 they chose as their candidate Benjamin Harrison, of 
Indiana, -W'ho, like Grant, ITaye.s, and Garfield, had been an officer 
in the Union army during the war. A cold personality and a rather 
drab figure in every way, Harrison nevertheless managed to wdiip 
up enough support on his military record and other grcninds to 
carry the day against President Cleveland, renominated for a sec- 
ond term by the Democrats. 

If there was anything heroic in the stature of Harrison after he 
became the Chief Executive, the people failed to appreciate it. 
After four years’ experience with hitiii they retired him to private 
life in 1892 and restored to the presidency Grover Cleveland, the 
civilian, nominated again by the Democrats. Once more, and for 
the last time, in 1896, the Republicans staked theij- chance of 
winning an. election on a former soldier of the Union arrays 
Major William McKinley, of Ohio. Under his leadership, pro- 
moted by a shrewd political financier, Marcus A. ITanna, they 
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recovered their control over the national administration. When 
the new century opened they thought themselves firmly but- 
tressed in power— though signs of a revolt against histoidc methods 
in party politics loomed on the horizon. 

While the pi'esidential elections in those years revealed a 
numei-ical weakness in the Democratic party, they were not the 
sole tests of its vitality. In the congressional elections, where the 
great funds and pressures of the national campaign were le.ss 
available, the story tvas different. Except for two luemiiunis, the 
Democrats had possession of the House of Representatives during 
all the years from 1B75-95; for four of those years they had a 
majority in the Senate as well as in the House. During Cleveland’s 
first administration, 1 885-89, they controlled the I louse, while the 
Republicans held the Senate. For two years in Cleveland’s second 
administration the Democrats marshaled a majority in both Houses 
of Congress. At no time did they despair or capturing the presi- 
dency. 

Their anticipation of final triumph was energized by the fact 
that after the restoration of white dominion the South was really 
“solid.” Before the civil conflict it had been politically divided and 
indeed it was badly split in the election of i860. Hundreds of the 
richest and most pov'erful planters had feared, if nor despised, the 
democracy of Thomas Jefferson, for they saw in its gospel of 
human equality a peril to their labor system. But after the eman- 
cipation of slaves and the rise of the Republican mastery, all the 
South below the border states became firmly Democratic. Fur- 
thermore, its strength in the House of Representatives was actually 
increased by emancipation. Before that event a slave had been 
treated as only three fifths of a person iit tlic apportionment 
of representatives under the Constitution; after it, all Negroes 
were counted in fixing the number of representatives accorded to 
the Southern states. The Negroes now counted in representation; 
the whites chose the representatives and had more in Congress. 

☆ 

At every presidential election between 1868 and 1892 each of 
the two major parties put forth an official platform— a declaration 
of its views respecting the national needs and a statement of its 
program for reform or conservatism if victorious at the polls. In 
these successive documents were mirrored the intelligence and 
thought of the governing elite and its popular supporters. 

In the main the platforms dealt with issues that had been upper- 
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most since 17S9: tariUs, banking, currency, taxation, internal im- 
provements, and the disposal of the public domain. I'he hatred 
of monopolies, the great animus of Jacksonian Democrats, now 
and then still blazed out in platform attacks on railway corpora- 
tions, “trusts,” and “combines.” But on the whole both parties 
passed over with slight recognition the basic changes that were 
taking place in American economy under their vety eyes. For 
cvcral years, it is true, Republicans laid stress' on jironiises to up- 
hold the civil rights of Negroes in the South hut as time pa.s.sed 
that issue relaxed its hold on public interest and on theirs. 

From season to season, wdiile pointing fingers of scorn at Demo- 
crats, Republicans stood on their record, claiming it as snflicieiit 
proof that they merited an indefinite tenure of power. In assailing 
that record Democrats emphasized Republican corruption and 
mismanagement and made much of the popular slogan: “Turn the 
rascals out. ’ Of course the charges were occasionally reversed. 
When the Democrats were in power briefly, they too gloated on 
their “achievements,” and the Republicans took their turn at 
urging the voters to eject the rascals. Thus praise of their own 
virtues and abuse of their opponents furnished a major part of the 
stock in trade drawn upon for campaigns by the leaders of botli. 
parties. 

“We charge the Democratic party,” proclaimed the Republicans 
in their platform of 1876, “with being the same in cluiracter and 
spirit as when it sympathized with treason . . . With reasserting 
and applauding in the national Capitol the sentiments of unre- 
jentant rebellion; with sending Union .soldiers to the rear, and 
promoting Confederate soldiers to the front; with deliberately 
proposing to repudiate the plighted faith of the government; with 
being equally false and imbecile upon the overshadowing financial 
questions. . . , With proving itself, through the period of its 
ascendancy in the lower House of Congrcs.s, utterly incompetent 
to administer the government; and we warn the country against 
trusting a party thus alike unworthy, recreant, and incapable.” 
Treason, imbecility, incompetence, imworthiness, and incapacity! 
These were Republican words supposed to describe the qualities 
of the Democratic party. 

I'he Democrats retaliated in kind. In their platform of 1884 
they paid their respects to their opponents in similar terms: “The 
Republican party, so far as principle is concerned, is a reminis- 
cence. In practice it is an organization for enriching those who 
control its machinery. . , . The Republican party, during its 
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legal, its stolen, and its bought tenures of power, has steadily de- 
cayed in moral character and political capacity. . . . Honey- 
combed with corruption, outbreaking exposures no longer shock 
its moral sense. Its honest inenibcrs, its independent journals, no 
longer maintain a successful contest for authority in its canvasses 
or a veto upon bad nominations. . . . We denounce the Repub- 
lican party for having failed to relieve the people from crushing 
war taxes, which have paratyzed business, crippled industry, and 
deprived labor of employment and its just reward.” Thievery, 
moral decay, corrupacion, incapacity ! These were Democratic 
words supposed to describe the qualities of the Republican pratLy. 

☆ 

Performances— as distinguished from professions and denuncia- 
tions— registered, on the statute books of the United States, the 
measures which the two piarties deemed ajapropriatc and necessary 
in the age of economic transformation. Five times between 1868 
and 1 900 the tariff rates on imports were altered, generally in the 
form of more protection for manufacturers, bi 1872 and 1883 
minor modifications were made. In 1890 the Republicans, by the 
McICinley Act, ventured upon a substantial increase in protection- 
ism. In 1894, Democrats, for the moment in control of the presi- 
dency and both houses of Congress, juggled the rates again and 
passed a bill also so protectionist in nature that President Cleve- 
land, unwilling to approve it, allowed it to become a law without 
his signature. 

On the currency question Republicans and Democrats blew hot 
and cold. In 1875, Congress passed the Resumption Act providing 
for the redemption of the paper currency, or “greenbacks,” in 
gold, beginning in 1879. But to please the paper-money factions in 
both parties. Congress in 1878 and in 1890 passed silver-purchase 
laws authorizing the Treasury to buy annually certain quantities 
of silver for coinage. Mindful of outbursts against the spoils sys- 
tem in both parties, it enacted in 1883 a civil-service law under 
which appointments to a few federal offices were removed from 
the system and made subject to an examination of candidates for 
efliciency, held uirder a civil-service commission. At the discretion 
of the President other offices could be placed, according to this 
law, under the new “merit system.” Judged by such perform- 
ances, the two major parties were becoming as much alike in their 
interests and sentiments as two bottles of the same size and shapq. 
differing only in their labels. 
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During the entire period from 1868 to 1900 only three notable 
measiircf. passed by Congress were designed to cope with com- 
plicated problems raised by industrial concentration and the spolia- 
tion of natural resources. The first of tlicse, the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887, forbade interstate railway companies to en- 
gage in such practices as pooling freight and giving rebates to 
shippcfs “on the inside.” It also provided for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, empowered to regulate and supervise railways 
in limited re.spects. The act had impf)sing features but no teeth. For 
many years it was little more than a dead letter. 

I'he second major law bearing on recent developments in Amer- 
ican economy was directed against concentration in industry. It 
was the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 which prohibited trusts 
and cojubinations “in restraint of trade” and imposed penalties for 
violations. This act was neither imposing nor effective. For a long 
time presidents allowed it to sleep in the statute book. 

The third law, far from imposing but foreshadowing crucial 
actions relative to natural resources, was a nier'c amendment at- 
tached to another bill in iSpt— a few lines authorising the Presi- 
dent to set aside and hold as national forests certain areas of the 
public domain. The process of despoiling the national heritage 
was not .stopped by this act but a change in policy was implied. 

I’o the list of the three measures might Itave been added the pro- 
vision for a federal income tax incorporated in the tariff bill 
enacted by Democrats in 1894. This was supposed to make the 
rich bear their share of taxation. But most of it was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States the very 
next year. 

Such, according to the official platforms’ and the major pieces 
of legislation, was the insight of the political elite of the two 
major parties into the meaning of the catastrophic events in 
American econfnny between 1868 and the end of the century. 
Such were the ideas and actions which they deemed sufficient to 
meet the challenge of basic changes and to assure what they were 
fond of calling the prosperity, liberty, and perpetuity of the Re- 
public. Such was their vision of the futiux, their appreciation of 
the “shape of things to come,” the Americanism they thought ade- 
quate for transmission to rising generations, to be maintained for- 
ever. 

☆ 


While Republicans and Democrats, each patty pleased with it- 
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self and displeased with its opponent, thus conducted politics ac~ 
cording to their conceptions f)f fitness or their power, they were 
all along bothered by critics in their own ranks and by minor 
political parties that appeared from time to time. If a disturbance 
was small within their own coteries or among the people in gen- 
eral, they could ignore it. If it was large, as indicated by the number 
of protests made at the ballot box, they sought to conciliate it by 
promises of mild reforms and political jobs. Eot nearly thirty years 
they were able to prevent revolts started by discontented people 
from seriously upsetting party calculations— party use and wont. 

Not until i8y6 did one of the major parties fall a victim to an 
uprising from below. Then it was the Democrats whose national 
machine, captured by agrarians under William Jennings Bryan, 
of the young generation, ceased for a time to function as of old. 
More years passed. Then the Republican machine was disrupted 
by Theodore Roosevelt, also of the young generation. But the 
storms which made these wrecks were slow in gathering. Their 
beginnings were small and for many years could be liglrtly disre- 
garded by men occupied with “large and practical” affairs. 

Judged by their programs and the economic intere.sts to which 
they appealed, the critics who protested against the offerings of 
the major parties and demanded a different order of things be- 
longed mainly to two groups; labor reformers and agrarians. The 
first group was concerned primarily with industrial worker's and 
their claims; the second with farmers and tenants on the land who 
had not received all the blessings of prosperity to which they 
thought themselves entitled. Yet no deep gulf separated these two 
groups and their ideas about public policies. Their demands often 
coincided, and members of both groups looked upon the politi- 
cal struggle as involving farmers and industrial workers alike as in 
Jackson’.s day. Sometimes they were able to unite. At others they 
pursued separate courses and no effort at co-operation brought 
about a permanent union. 

The first break with regular political affiliations after 1 8<>5 'was 
m'ade in the name of industrial labor. In 1872 a convention of dele- 
gates from seventeen states, calling themselves Labor Reformers, 
met at Columbus, Ohio, and adopted a platform on issues which 
the major parties had ignored. As to doctrines, they declai'ed, in 
the American tradition, that all political power is inherent in the 
people and that government is established for their benefit; that 
all citizens arc entitled to the use and enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labor and skills; that no nian or set of men is entitled to 
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special privileges from government except in consideration of pub- 
lic services rendered. 

As to practical proposals, the I^abor Reformers demanded a na- 
tional currency issued to the people without the intervention of 
banking corporations; restriction of the sale of public lands to 
bona iidc homcscckcrs; axcliision of Chinese laborers; an eight- 
hour day in all government employment; abolition of contract 
labor in prisons; government regulation of railway and telegraph 
coi'porations to assure equitable rates; civil-service reform; modifi- 
cation of patent laws in the interests of inventors; and the sub- 
ordination of military power to the civil power. The Reformers’ 
candidate for President, Charles O’Connor, of New York, polled 
a vote of less than 30,000— more in Texas than in New York, and 
more in Georgia than in Illinois. 

Di.sc(juragcd by the outcome, Labor Reformers gave up the 
political batile or merged temporarily with the agrarians. But in 
1 8811 another labor party sprang up— the Union Labor party. Tt 
hekl a convention in Cincinnati and adopted the chief principles 
put forth by the Labor Reformers, adding an endorsement of 
woman suffrage and the popular election of United States sena- 
tors. In the same city at the same time another convention of dele- 
gates assembled, the United Labor party, and displayed more radi- 
cal propcnsitic.s. 'I'hcsc Laborites denounced both Republicans 
and Democrats as “hopelessly and shamelcs.sly corrupt,” and 
.tmong other things apjirovcd an increased taxation of land values 
and government (nviicnship and control of railway and telegraph 
lines. But the new Laborites also polled a small vote. 

Tlicn in 1892, after local beginnings, the Socialist I.abor party 
launched an independent national campaign, appealing especially 
to industrial workers for support. Its platform in this campaign 
was reformist. It advocated government ownership of public utili- 
ties, progressive inheritance and income taxes, universal and equal 
suffrage, free education, municipal home nalc, abolition of child 
labor, employers’ liability legislation, and the secret ballot. It also 
proposed to reconstruct the federal government by abolishing the 
presidency and the Senate, and scttuig up an executive board to be 
elected aiid subject to recall by the House of Representatives, 

At the end of the century, in 1900, a second socialist party, the 
Social Democratic paj-ty, entered the lists with a complete pro- 
gram for nationalizing all the major instrumcirts of production. 
As an evidence of its militancy, the new party placed at the head 
of its ticket Eugene V. Debs, who had been imprisoned for his 
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labor acrivitics during the Pullman strike of icS9ij. In the election 
Debs received only 94,800 votes. 

None of the labor or socialist parties made heavy inroads upon 
the monopoly of politics possessed by the Republicans and Demo- 
crats. But agrarian agitations, persistent since early colonial times, 

threatened in the closing 
years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to fracture that mo- 
nopoly. In 1876 farmers 
entered the national cam- 
paign with their own organ- 
ization, the Independent 
National party, advocating 
the historic remedy of farm- 
ers for their distresses, 
namely paper money. The 
“Greenbackers” now pro- 
posed to suppress all bank 
currency aitd have the fed- 
eral government issue notes 
dircetdy to the people on 
the basis of its otvn credit 
and obligations. This de- 
mand for national inflation, 
KArm ULSK or iknancy in the instead of titc stare inflation 
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agrarians made little prog- 
ress with a party of their own until 1S92 when they invited 
industrial workers to unite with them and, at a national con- 


vention in Omaha that year, formally launched a farmer-labor 
party named the People’s party, shortened by the public to the 
“Populists.” 

Before 1892 labor reformers and agrarians had spoken con- 
temptuously of the two major parties, but the Populists at Omaha 
in 1892 blew against Republicans and Democrats such a blast as 
had never before come from a political convention. “Corruption,” 
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they decliued, “dominates the ballot box, the legislature, the Con- 
gress, and touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are 
demoralized. . . . The newspapers are largely subsidized or 
muzzled; public opinion .silenced; business prostrated; our homes 
covered with mortgages; labor impoverished; and the land con- 
centrating in the hands of capitalists. The urban workmen are de- 
nied the right of organization for self-protection; imported pau- 
perized labor beats down their wages; a hireling standing army, 
unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot them down, and 
they are rapidly degenerating into European conditions. The fruits 
of the toil of millions arc boldly stolen to build up colossal for- 
tunes for a few, unprecedented in the history of mankind. , . . 
We have wimessed for more than a quarter of a century the strug- 
gle of the two great political parties for power and plunder, while 
grievous wrongs have been inflicted upon the sudfeting people. 
. . . They propose to drown the outcries of a plundered peo- 
ple with the uproar of a sham battle over the tariff. . . . The in- 
terests of rural and civic labor are the same; their enemies arc iden- 
tical.” Tltcn followed a long list of demands for radical changes 
in the law, the currency, the government, and the economy of 
the United States. On that platform, with General James B. 
Weaver, a veteran of the Civil War, a former Democrat who had 
become a Republican in i860, as their candidate, the Populists 
polled more tlian 1,000,000 votes. Signs of an upheaval in party 
politics were vi.siblc. 

Despite their appeal to industrial workers in 1892 and notwith- 
standing the large national vote they received, the Populists polled, 
relatively speaking, only a handful of votes in the great industrial 
regions of the country. For example, out of nearly 1,000,000 votes 
cast in I’cnnsylvania, only 8700 went to their candidate; out of 
about 400,000 in Massachusetts, only 3200 bore the Populist mark. 
Tints the Populist party proved to be mainly agrarian in character 
and its power lay principally, though not entirely, in Democratic 
strongholds. 

Capitalizing on the panic, depression, strikes, unemployment, 
and increasing economic distress of the next four years, the 
Populists and their sympathizer's captured the Democratic conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1896. There the Democratic President in the 
White blouse, Grover Cleveland, was unequivocally sptumed, con- 
servatives in the party were treated with derision, a radical plat- 
form was adopted, and the young politician from Nebraska, 
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William Jennings Bryan, was nominated as the Democratic can- 
didate for President. 

From beginning to end the Democratic convention of 1896 
vibrated with revolutionary fervor. Bryan lifted the delegates to 
their feet with a cry that the toiling masses were not to be 
crowned with thorns and crucified vipon a cross of gold! The plat- 
form adopted at Chicago denounced the Supreme C<mrt for in- 
validating the income tax law of the previous ycai' and demanded 
a reconstruction of the Court so that the burden of taxation could 
be equally apportioned and wealth forced to bear its due share. 
The use of injunctions in labor disputes was condemned as highly 
dangerous to the rights of the people; and the employment of fed- 
eral troops in the recent strike at Chicago w'as branded as an tin 
constitutional and violent interference with the rights of states. 
“As labor creates the wealth of the country,” ran one plank, “we 
demand the passage of such laws as may be necc.ssaiy to protect 
it in all its riglits.” I’o farmers in particular, this Democratic plat- 
form promised the free coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 
sixteen to one. I'his Avas a demand for an infladon of the currency 
in favor of debtors, that vocifci'ous historic class of rebellious 
Americans, as against the contraction in favor of creditors— a con- 
traction brought about, it was charged, by using as the monetary 
standard of the United States the gold controlled by private 
bankers. 

Warned that a crisis impended, the Republicans, led by an astute 
manager, Marcus A. Hanna, an industrial magnate of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had prepared to meet it at their convention, held previously 
at St. Louis. Having picked as his candidate William A-IcKinley, 
of Ohio, Hanna at first hoped to make protection for industries 
the main issue, thus playing down the fact that McKinley him- 
self had once been an advocate of free silver. 

But con.scrvativcs at the convention met the issue head on, even 
at the price of losing the support of the free-silver faction in Re- 
publican J'anlcs, They committed the party unreservedly to “sound 
money” and opposed the free coinage of silver except by interna- 
tional agreement with the leading commercial nations of the world 
—“which we pledge ourselves to promote.” 

Speaking on the floor of the convention, Henry Cabot Lodge 
arrayed his party against “not only that organized failure, the 
Democratic party, but all the wandering forces of political chaos 
and social disorcler ... in these bitter times when the forces of 
di.sorder are loose and the wreckers with their false lights gather 
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at tlie shore to lure the ship of state upon the rocks.” With Me- 
Kinlcy as their candidate, the Republicans raised a great fund and 
launched their campaign on an extraordinary scale. 

'I he battle between Bryan and McKinley, accompanied by cen- 
sorious chai'gcs and terroristic threats, aroused the country from 
coast to coast, as it had not been moved since i860. Bryan de- 
fended his cause and his followers against what he called “English 
toadies and the pampered minions of corporate rapacity.” His 
party, he tledared, represented “the masses of the people, the great 
industrial and producing masses of the people . . . the men who 
plow and plant, who fatten herds, who toil in shops, who fell for- 
ests, and delve in mines . . . who produce the wealth of the re- 
public, who bear the heaviest burdens in time of peace; who are 
ready always to give their lifeblood for them country’s flag.” 

The Democratic program and movement McKinley countered 
by declaring that Republicans would squarely face this “sudden, 
dangerous, and revolutionary assault upon law and order and upon 
those to whom is confided by the Constitution and the laws the 
authority to uphold and maintain them.” Bryanism, the editor of 
the New York Trilnma assured his readers, had sprung from “the 
a.s.siduou.s culture of the basest passions of the least worthy mem- 
bers of the community.” Bryan himself the editor portrayed as the 
willing pnpper “in the blood-imbued hands of Altgeld, the an- 
archist, and Debs, the revolutionist, and other desperadoes of that 
stripe.” 

On the side of Rtyan was aligned nearly all the disconteirt with 
the course of national afl'airs that had been made manifest by 
Labor Reformers, Grccnbackers, Single Taxers, and Socialists in 
recent ycars-all the inveterate hostility to concentrated wealth. 
No doubt million.s of Democrats voted for him out of party habit, 
as unreflecting parti.sans, but in so doing they gave sanction to his 
attack and program. At the election Bryan polled about 1,000,000 
more votes than Cleveland had received in 1892— a larger vote than 
the party was to muster when it elected Woodrow Wilson in 1 91 2. 
Nevertheless, Bryan wa.s defeated by the new or hitherto lethargic 
voters wlio flocked to McKinley’s banners— 2,000,000 more than 
had voted the Republican ticket four years previously. 

Though victorious in the contest for power, Republicans con- 
fronted the fact that 6,500,000 Americans had planted themselves 
on the .side of Bryanism against the 7,100,000 committed to “Me- 
Kinleyism,” as Henry Adams called it. If the Republicans’ victory 
was “glorious,” as orators were wont to say, it wa.s narrow enough 
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to miike them realize tliat their avenue to power was not to be the 
same in time to come as it iiad been since the election of Grant in 
1868. It was precarious enough to set them wondering how the 
ghost of Bryanisiii could be laid— by iVontal assault, concession, or 
diversion? 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Breach with Historic Gontinentalism 


Neabi-Y three centuries lay between the founding of the English 
colony of Jamestown in Virginia and the inauguration of Mc- 
Kinley in 1897. Through this long procession of years the ener- 
gies of the people, of many national origins, called Americans, had 
been concentrated on expansion and development in this conti- 
nental theater. Here their labor, interests, and afl’ections centered, 
as under a sense of great history, often embodied in the somewhat 
my.stical concept of “manifest destiny,” as they advanced to the 
shore of the Pacific. By 1897 continental domain had been 
rounded out. All the territories, save three, had been admitted to 
the Union as ecjual states possessing self-government under the 
federal Constitution, 

This is not to say that no Americans— -in thought, ambition, and 
enterprise— had gone beyond the continental borders. Keels of 
American ships had plowed the waters of all seas bearing masters 
and merchants in search of foreign markers and opportunities to 
garner in large profits from foreign trade. American warships had 
bombarded many ports in distant foreign lands in retaliation for 
native interference with the operations of American traders. Am- 
bitions naval officers, such as Commodore Matthew C, Perry, 
who opened to American commerce the barred gates of Japan, 
had dreamed of and proposed the seizure of islands and territories 
in far-off lands; and indeed a hold was established in the, Samoan 
Islands by 1889, 

In the days of slavery, politicians among the plantera had con- 
templated the seizure of Cuba and advances far into Mexico with 
a view to adding more territory for plaiitei's and their slaves. A 
few Northern politicians had also imagined further expansion. For 
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example, William ScM^ard, Lincoln’s Secretary of State, had pro- 
claimed a different typo of “manifest destiny” to include all of 
North America and Avar with Russia, on the plains of Manchuria, 
over dominion in the Far East. In iSdy, Seward !)oughl Alaska 
from Russia and, by methods none too nice, forced Congress to 
approve his action. General Grant, as Pj-csident, had tried to an- 
nex Santo Domingo in the Caribbean and would have done it if the 
Senate had not stood four-square against it. lint most of these 
plans and activities, even tvhen fostered by the United Statc.s Gov- 
ernment, did little lo divert the interests, treasure, and affections 
of the people from the ta.sk of developing- their continental home. 

Indeed the foreign policy of the United States, prescribed in 
Washington’s Farewell Addrcs.s, in Jefferson’s messages, and in 
the Monroe Doctrine, rested on the proposition that the funda- 
mental interest of the American people was, and should be, con- 
centrated on their continental opportunities— for many reasons, 
political, economic, and moral. According to that definite policy 
this hcmi.sphcre, the seat of American power, was to be kept in- 
dependent and protected against further colonization and con- 
quest by FAuopcan Powers; the United Stares was not to inter- 
vene in the eternal viclssittidcs of European powcj’ politics; tetri- 
tories outside the easy reach of effective defense were not to be 
acquired; and the protection and advance of American civiliza- 
tion in this continental arena was to he the primary and indefeasi- 
ble objective of the United States Government in all its relations 
with foreign Powers, near or distant. Not until about iSyo did 
American politicians begin seriously to plan and publicly to advo- 
cate a I'cversal of this positive policy, propose active intervention 
in the affairs of Asia and Europe, and urge the transformation of 
the United States into a “great world Power”— the goal to tvhich 
European imperialists had been vainglorioiisly leading their coun- 
tries. 

☆ 

Like every scheme in politics, the .scheme of world potver for 
the United States had its formulators and plans for application. 
High in the ranks of the men who made the new world image for 
Americans to live and die by was an American, naval officer, Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, author of large books on sea power, Openly and 
covertly Mahan labored to steer American politicians out into the 
new course~of building a big navy, pushing commerce every- 
where in the world, and seeking positive power, physical and 
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moral, in the ancient and perpetual controversies of Europe and 
Asia. 

Nominally a naval oflicer dedicated to the defense of his coun- 
try, Adalian was actually an amateur historian and a vigorous poli- 
tician, publicist, and negotiator, tie realized in the beginning that 
his self-appointed task of converting the nation to world-power 
politics would be difficult; there was, he .said, “no aggressive action 
in our pious souls.” Though he confessed that American citizens 
did not understand Avhat was going on in his line, he told them 
that they would soon be deeply involved in Einopean and Asiatic 
politics whether they liked it or not. 

A second agitator for the plunge into world-power politics was 
Josiali Strong, a militant Protestant missionary who lectured and 
ivrote unctuously on the subject. In his book, Oz/r Country, pub- 
lished first in 1886 and in an enlarged form in 1891, Strong de- 
clared tlrat the United States was in peril of socialism and social 
upheavals; that the Anglo-Saxon race was chosen by God to civil- 
ize the world; and that the major responsibility for running this 
crusade belonged to the people of the United States. 

Associated with the school of aggressive adventurers were two 
young members of the Republican party then seeking political 
careers. One was Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, a man of 
moderate wealth, leisure, and ambition, full of egotism and bluster. 
To him Mahan’s wine of imperialism was little short of a godsend 
as he cast about for a big role in politics. The other was Henry 
Cabot Lodge, son of a Boston merchant made wealthy in the China 
trade, wlw had battled hi.s way from Massachusetts into the United 
States Senate in 1893. Bosom friend of Roosevelt and Mahan, 
Lodge spared no time or strength in preaching the new gospel of 
world-power politics and in striving to force it upon balky Repub- 
licans of the older generation. 

In many respects the times were auspicious for the young agi- 
tators’ designs on Anterica and the world. European Powers, with 
Great Britain at the head, were then going into imperialism on a 
vaster scale than cvc]-. They were building bigger navies, raising 
bigger itnnics, seizing territories in Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the seas, forming secret alliances, carrying on undercover dip- 
lomatic maneuvers, and preparing for the climax— the World War 
which opened in 1914. The sight of this “grand strategy" in 
Europe tilled the American world-power politicians with envy 
and a burning desire to get into it. Besides, they well knew as 
expert politicians that a diversion of the people’s thought from 
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domestic discontent over pliitocrncy and povert)^ such as em- 
broiled the land in the campaign of i8y6, to world politics and 
wars would damp if not extinguish radicalism at home. It would 
smother, they trusted, those other agitators; Bryan, Debs, John P. 
Altgcld, and all such “incendiaries,” as they were described in 
conservative circles. 

Another consideration entered into the world-pf)wcr design of 
young Theodore Roosevelt. For altoiit thirty 3 mars the American 
people had been at peace. The blood.shcd, suil’erings, and destruc- 
tion of the Civil War had almost been forgotten— in the North at 
least. The country, he said, was growing “soft,” martial virtue was 
on a decline, and another war would be “a good thing” to tone up 
the people. In iHyy, while President Cleveland was engaged in a 
vehement quarrel with Great Britain over her alleged encroach- 
ment on the territory of Venezuela, Roosevelt wrote to Lodge: 
“Personally 1 rather hope the fight will come soon. The clamor of 
the peace faction has convinced me that the country needs a war,” 
The efforts of fellow citizens, particularly at Harvard University, 
to encourage a pacific scttlciticnt with Great Britain filled him 
with disgust. He asked Lodge whether he .should not write to the 
Harvard magazine, the Crkmov, “a smashing letter . . . giving 
my views and saying a word for Patriotism and Amcricani.sm.” 

Within a short time the agitators’ program for America’s thrust 
into world-power politics was well formulated and contained the 
following propositions. The United States, long an infant nation, 
had “grown up,” had become “adult,” must cast off the provincial- 
ism of its youth and, as a grown man, prc.ss into the granel game of 
power politics played by the grown men— the “big^ mcn”~-of 
Europe and Asia. To continue in the old ways at hrimc would be 
childish. All the free laud and natural resources in the United 
States had passed into private hands and been developed; there was 
no more living room for Americans on this continent. Hence 
Americans must look far away for room in which to expand. 

Americans, said an Indiana recruit to world-power politics, 
Albert J. Beveridge, produced more agricultural commodities and 
manufactures than they could consume; they must have new 
markets and colonies to exploit or American economy would be 
paralyzed with surplus wealth. Nations, argued Mahan in the 
language of Darwinism, must struggle with one another for ex- 
istence and unless the United State.: was strong in the struggle it 
would perish. Millions of brown, yellow, and black men, lamented 
Josiah Strong, sat in the shadows, outside the blessings of Chris- 
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tianity, and by conquering those benighted multitudes, the United 
States would spread the helpful gospel of Jesus. Therefore, ran 
the “practical” side of the argument, the United States must build 
a big navy, seize new naval bases and colonics, force distant mar- 
kets open, and enter full-panoplied into the competition of the 
great nations for the possession and domination of the earth. 

In summation, the prophecy of the imperialists embraced the 
features deemed good politics and likely to allay domestic out- 
breaks against special privileges. The two great expedients of the 
preceding fifty years had failed to obliterate popular unrest and 
the will to self-expression. Free homesteads had been bestowed 
bountifully on settlers in the West; now those very settlers were 
filling the country with the uproar of a populist revolt against con- 
ditions objectionable to them in respect of government. The pro- 
tective tarifl' had been tried as a device to assure full employment 
at good wages for industrial workers, but the McKinley tariff of 
1890, the highest yet in American history, had been followed by 
the devastating panic of 1 893-98, with its riots, hunger marches, 
and threats of revolution. 

If politicians were to hold power or to get it if out of office, 
some new instrument was necessary and they found it in imperial- 
ist prophecy. Tlie economic tenets of that prophecy boiled down 
to two mass appeals: imperial expansion would provide better mar- 
kets for fannci’s, outlets for then* “surpluses” of produce at prices 
profitable to them; and it would create jobs for industiial workers, 
fill their dinner pails. 

No less important in imperialist calculations was a realiza- 
tion among the shrewder politicians that a foreign war and a 
“strong” foreign policy would in themselves divert the attention 
of the people from tlicir domestic tribulations and programs of 
reform. In 1895, when a war with Great Britain seemed impend- 
ing, Thomas Pascal, a Democratic politician of Texas, wrote pri- 
vately to President Cleveland’s Secretary of State that such a war 
would knock more pus out of the “anarchistic, socialistic, and pop- 
ulistic boil” than “would suffice to inoculate and corrupt our peo- 
ple for the next two centuries.” 

To the politicians of imperialism this outlook 'W'^as charming; 
with no disturbance whatever to vested interests at home a panacea 
for their troubles ctiuld be offered to dissatisfied farmers and in- 
dustrial workers and ptiblic attention distracted from politics on 
the home front. 
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An occasion to put the plan for world-power politics into effect 
was afl'ordctl by a dispute with Spain about her island of Cuba, 
rampant when McKinley was inaugurated in 1897. For years Cuba 
had been toj'n periodically by revolts against Spanish dominion, 
and in 1895 a ttew rebellion had flamed up. Opposed to imperialism 
on principle, President Cleveland had studiously sought to pursue 
a policy of neutrality in the war between Spain and the Cubans. 
Personally pacific in spirit, President McKinley at first seemed in- 
clined to follow that precedent. 

But the American people were deeply moved by the stories of 
cruelties practiced by the Spanish generals in Cuba especially as 
narrated by William Randolph PIcarst and Joseph Pulitzer in their 
“yellow journals.” 'I'o the stories of atrocities were joined pleas 
for American aid to the “brave Cubans fighting for liberty and 
independence” and demands for help from American capitalists 
whose plantations and sugar mills in Cuba were being destroyed 
in the civil war. 

In the midst of the excitement early in 1898 an American battle- 
ship, the Ahtinc, which had been sent to the harbor of Plavana “to 
safeguard American interests,” was blown up by an explosion. 
Two ofliccrs and 258 members of the crew lost their lives in the 
disaster. Spanish officials were accused of committing the deed, 
bur they denied it and the mystery of its origin was never solved. 

For seeming to rely on pacific measures in respect of Cuba and 
the Maine affair. President McKinley was accused by impatient 
Americans of being weak-kneed. Theodore Roosevelt declared 
that he had the backbone of a chocolate eclair. Still McKinley 
persisted in his negotiations with Spain and was able to WTing from 
the government in Madrid a promise to restore peace in Cuba and 
grant Cubans a form of .self-government amounting to uutonomy, 
if not independence. Then suddenly, on April n, 1898, without 
fully revealing to the public the Spanish promise, the President 
sent a message to Congress calling for a resolution autliorizing him 
to expel Spanish forces from the island of Cuba. 

Although an overwhelming- majority of the representatives and 
a safe majority of the senators were hot for war on Spain, the form 
of the resolution recognizing the independence of Cuba, then 
under consideration, became the subject of analytical debate. 
Among the senators especially a dread was voiced that the war 
would lead to unknown adventures; that the McKinley party 
would talcc advantage of it to annex Cuba and accomplish other 
designs than tiic expulsion of Spanish authorities from tliat island. 
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A leading question, therefore, was raised; What was (o be the 
status of Cuba after Spanish dominion was destroyed? Some Amer- 
icans believed that the Cubans were not fit for self-government 
and that the island should be annexed or in some way put under 
American hegenumy. But Congress declared in the war resolution 
that the people of Cuba were, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent. 

For the most cautious senators, suspecting ulterior purposes, that 
was not enough. On motion of Senator Henry M. Teller, who had 
bolted the Republicans in 1896 as a free-silver reformer, another 
provision, more precise, was added to the resolution; “The United 
States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, wlien that is 
accomplished, to leave the government and control of the island 
to its people.” I'his prescription seemed to leave no loophole for 
imperialists and annexationists of the Mahan scliool. 

With the I'cllci' Amendment added, Congress passed on April 
19 the resolution for Cuban independence, empowering the Presi- 
dent to use the armed forces of the United Stares, if necessary, to 
expel the Spanish government from the island. That was in effect a 
declai'ation of war, and under it war began. It was supplemented, 
however, on April 25, by another resolution declaring war to ex- 
ist in fact and directing the President to employ the land and naval 
forces in waging it. War had begun, without any official reference 
to Spain’s island of Puerto Rico or her possessions in the Far East 
—the Philippines. To all appearances it was a war for the liberation 
of Cuba from Spanish dominion— an altruistic, moral war. 

The hour had come for the planners of world-power politics to 
steer the countjy out on the course of imperialism. In a few weeks 
the naval and land forces of the United States disposed of the 
Spanish navy and troops in and about Cuba. Then American forces 
occupied l^uerto Rico without having to fight a battle. Meanwhile, 
as American naval authorities had planned it, the American fleet 
in the Far East, under Admiral George Dewey, destroyed the 
Spanish war vessels in the harbor of Manila on May 1, and in 
effect ended Spanish rule in the Philippines. In August when Spain 
made overtures for peace, Cuba was freed from her dominion and 
Puerto Rico and the Philippine.s were at the command of the 
United States. Although most Americans had not thought of the 
war as a war for imperial expansion according to the Mahan- 
Lodge-Roosevelt fonnula, they now faced the issue of turning the 
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war for the liberation of Cubans into a triumph for imperialism. 

They had a foretaste of what was coming, moreover, in tlic an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands on July 7, 1K98, by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress. The Hawaiian Islands had long been coveted by 
several European Powers and by Japan. American missionaries 
had gone there early in the nineteenth century and Americans had 
taken part in the development of Hawaiian sugar inicrcsts. Before 
the close of the century Americans in the Islands had grown rest- 
less under the govermneut by native rnkts. In 1R95 they had re- 
volted against Queen Eiliuokalani, compelled her to abdicate, and 
established a republic. Under the administration of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison they had negotiated a treaty witli the United States 
providing for annexation; but not long after he was inaugurated 
President on March 4, 1893, Grover Cleveland deliberately 
blocked the project. 

The Republicans simply bided their time. In June 1897 the Mc- 
Kinley administration made a second treaty of annexation with the 
government of Hawaii controlled by Americans, and its ratifica- 
tion by the United States Senate was pending when the war with 
Spain broke out. Fearing ciullcss delay, if not defeat, sponsors of 
annexation then substituted for the treaty a joint resolution of 
Congress, which rctpiired only a majority vote in each house for 
passage. The resolution was carried. On August 1 2 the islands were 
formally annexed and in 1900 they were given a territorial form 
of government. 

In the preliminary peace settlement with Spain in August 1898 
it was agreed that Cuba should be free, that Puerto Rico should 
be ceded to tlte United Statc.s, and that Manila should be occupied 
by American troops until the terms of the formal peace were de- 
termined. 

For weeks McKinley withheld his decision on the fate of the 
Philippines. Meanwhile advocates of annexation, on the platform 
and in the press, worked hard to convince the American people 
that it was their opportunity and duty to annex the distant islands 
and spread American civilization among the natives. 

At length McKinley made up his mind in favor of annexation 
and Spain was compelled to yield. In the final treaty drawn ttp at 
Paris, independence was granted to Cuba; Puerto Rico and Guam 
were ceded to the United States; and the Philippines were trans- 
ferred to the United States in exchange for a payment of |jo,~ 
000 , 000 . 

When the treaty of peace, including provisions for the annexa- 
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tion of the Philippines, was placed before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, senators of the anti-imperialist school felt that their worst 
forebodings were to be justified. In war resolutions of April 1 898 
they had liarrcd all plans for the annexation of Cuba and repudi- 
ated in stern and specific language every imperialist ambition in 
that connection. Now they resized that, by the treaty, the United 
States was to be thrust into the eternal wars of the Orient and into 
the endless intrigues of the great Powers of Europe. 

As tlicy understood the departure from the traditional foreign 
policy, America was henceforth to be one of the imperialist em- 
pires of the Avorld, following the course of Spain and Great Britain 
in contjucring’ and ruling subject peoples, forever warring for 
more territory, commerce, and dominion over other races. Im- 
mediately there was formed in the Senate an opposition so deter- 
mined that the McKinley administration, backed by Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lodge, Adahan, and their followers, was greatly worried 
lest ambitions for world power be thwarted. 

Soon the politicians of the McKinley .school discovered that 
they might not be able to secure even a bare majority of the sena- 
tors for the approval of the annexationist treaty, to say nothing of 
the two-thirds majority rcc[uircd by the Constitution. Exasperated 
by the pro.spcct of losing their prize, they denounced the proposal 
to reject or recast the treaty as shameless effrontery, a reckless re- 
pudiation of national honor. In their perplexity and quest for back- 
ing they even welcomed William J. Bryan, so recently described 
by Republicans as an addlepatcd criminal, when he came to Wash- 
ington and urged his followers in the Senate to vote for ratifica- 
tion on gi’oimds of national honor; for without the support of 
Democrats and I’opulists defeat was certain. By strenuous efforts 
enough senators personally antagonistic to imperialism were at 
last rounded up by party whips, and the treaty was ratified with 
a declaration to the effect that the question of the future of the 
Philippines was to bo left indeterminate. The fateful commitment 
had been made. Two years later Cuba was forced to accept the so- 
called Platt Amendment establishing an American protectorate 
over the island. 

Before the conflict over the treaty with Spain was settled in 
II 899, news arrived that a rebellion had started ra the Philippines. 
For years these islands had .seethed with resentment against Span- 
ish rule. The leader of the opposition, Emilio Aguinaldo, was in 
Open revolt 'when the United States declai'cd war on Spain and his 
wd had been sought by American army officers in defeating Span- 
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ish forces in the Philippines. When this object had been achieved 
he and his supporters hoped or a.ssiimcd thar ar last independence 
was to be established for the Philippines, as it had been promised 
to Cuba. 

Their expectation of freedom was soon dispelled. On Fehrunr}) 
4, 1899, a slight collision occurred between Aguinaldo’s men and 
American soldiers and several lives were lost. Ignoring- his efforts 
to arrange an amicable settlement, American aurhoi-itics pressed 
the war against the “insurrectionists,” who regarded themselves 
as “patriots.” This Avar went on for more than three ycai's. Early in 
1901, with the as.sistancc of Filipinos who had been loyal to the 
Spanish regime, Aguinaldo was captured and forced to take an 
oath of allegiance to the United States. Rut guerrilla fighting con- 
tinued until July 1901, when President Theodore Roosevelt offi- 
cially declared it to be at an end. 

While the Philippine war was in full blast during the summer of 
1900, members of a secret society in China, called the “Boxers,” 
started an organized rout of foreigners. They murdered mission- 
aries in the provinces, killed the German minister in the streets of 
Peking, and besieged the British quarters in Peking to Avhich hun- 
dreds of aliens of various nationalities had fled for safety. At once 
the United States joined Japan, Russia, Great Britain, Jn-ance, and 
Germany— the great imperialist Power's— in sending troops to the 
Chinese capital, where they broke the siege of the British quarters 
and put down the Chinese “insurrection” against foreigners. 

In connection with the settlement at the close of this conflict, 
John Hay, the American Secretary of State, adhered to a policy 
for the Far East, now known as the “Open Door,” I-Ic proposed 
that the rights already guaranteed to foi’cign Powers in China by 
treaty and international law be protected; hut he urged that 
“Chinese territorial and admini.strativc entity” be preserved and 
that “the principle of equal and impartial trade AAoth all parts of 
the Chinese Empire” be safeguarded for the world. For the dam- 
age to foreign lives and property, done by the Boxers, heavy in- 
demnities were imposed on the Chinese government, and Hay’s 
doctrine Avas conveniently ignored by the great Powers engaged 
in seizing and dividing the spoils of China. 

☆ 

Against the background of the.se wat events the presidential 
campaign of 1900 was carried on. The Republicans renominated 
McKinley and associated w.ith him Theodore Roosevelt, now ac- 
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claimed a hero of the Spanish War in which he had done a little 
fighting, as candidate h^r Vice-President. In their platform they 
took a firm position in support of the gold standard, celebrated 
the “splendid triumphs” of Inisincss and cotnmcrcc under the Mc- 
Kinley administration, and stood fast against everything that 
smacked of Bryanism in iSpfi. Concerning foreign atfairs, they de- 
clared that the war with Spain had been “unsought and patiently 
resisted,” but had been “triumphantly waged” when ii came. As a 
result of the war, “to ten millions of the hninait race there was 
given a new birth of freedom,” and to the Amci ican people “a new 
and noble responsibility.” With respect to the Philippine insur- 
rection against this birth of freedom, the Rcpulilicans proposed to 
put it down and “to confer the blessings of liberty ami civilization 
upon all the rescued peoples.” In other words, they advanced con- 
fidently in defense of their domestic program tmd their foreign 
policies. 

In response to this challenge on domestic and foreign policies, 
the Democrats renominated Bryan and, besides rcanirniing their 
faith in their principles of 1896, declared their belief that imperial 
ism was a curse to the nation. They lashed it as a new aiul danger- 
ous threat to the American Republic. They asserted that the Fili- 
pinos could not be made citizens without undermining our civil- 
ization or subjects without imperiling our form of government. 
Since the United States now had these ward.s, however, the Demo- 
crats promised them a stable form of government, independence, 
and then protection against outside interference. 'Fhey condemned 
“the greedy commercialism” which dictated the Philippine policy 
of the Republican administration and impugned the wat against 
the Filipinos as a war of “criminal aggrc.ssion.” “Militarism” they 
decried as meaning “conqticst abroad and intimidation and oppres- 
sion at home.” They were not willing, they declared, “to surren- 
der our civilization or to convert the Republic into an empire,” 
While assailing imperialism, Bryan insisted on upholding his pro- 
gram for the home front that had been formulated for the cam- 
paign of 1896. 

In justifying their new course Republican orators bore down 
hard on two types of argument. The first was that of “our respon- 
sibility.” T'hcir policy, they insisted, was not imperialism; it was 
the fulfillment of duty to the peoples that had been brought under 
American jurisdiction as if by an “accident” of history. Tire 
Philippines had conic to the United States unexpectedly, amid the 
fortunes of a war fought to free Cuba, and it was our moral obli- 
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gation to protect these helpless peoples, to civilize them, to edu- 
cate them, to raise their standard of life, and to confer on them 
the blessing of lihcity. 

The second argument of the Republicans pertained to the in- 
surrection in the Philippines, and they shaped it into a question of 
American patriotism. “Don’t haul down the flag!” Theodore 
Roosevelt slioutcd as he toured the country in the campaign. It 
had been raised in the Philippines, enemies had fired on it, every 
patriot must defend it, and only “copperheads” and traitors sym- 
pathized with Pilipinos who wanted to pull it down and substitute 
their banner of independence. 

Against imperialism, from the very inception of the war with 
Spain, a strong opposition was presented by publici.sts; and in the 
campaign Democratic politicians coxrtributed their denunciations. 
William Graham Sumner at Yale University, in an article entitled 
“The Conquest of the United States by Spain,” portrayed the 
United States as adopting the very course that had led to the 
downfall of Spain. Imperialism and its works, he contended, would 
result in bigger armies and navies, bigger debts, a contempt for 
the Constitution, and more wars whenever the politicians decided 
that the coimtiy needed them. Mark Twain ridiculed the program 
“for giving civilization to the man who sits in darkness,” and con- 
demned the whole imperialist business as a pious fraud devised to 
conceal commercial greed and lust for power. Andrew Carnegie 
inveighed against imperialism so fervently that John Hay declared 
the ironmaster to be “off his head.” Bryan crowned it all by 
proposing to .stop the blood, shed in the Philippines at once and 
make immediate arrangements to prepare the Filipinos for inde- 
pendence. 

By the popular decision at the polls in November, McKinley 
remained Pre.sident of the United States. He received 100,000 more 
votes than in 1896; while Bryan, W'ith his program for concentra- 
tion on the domestic front, dropped below hi.s' record of 1896 by 
nearly 130,000. Imperialists interpreted McKinley’s re-election as 
a final approval of their quest for world power. As in other elec- 
tions, however, it was impossible wholly to separate the influence 
of foreign policies in the campaign froin the influence of domestic 
policies. 

In any event hdcKinlcy’s victory, substantial though it was, did 
not obscure the existence of a powerful opposition. The balloting 
by counties revealed a pronounced sliift of party loyalties, espe- 
cially in the West where agricultural prices had improved ma- 
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terially after 189(5. That signified a return of many farmers to the 
Republican fold but not necessarily an endorsement of imperial- 
ism. Still committed to measures which Republicans attacked as 
radical and dangerous, the Democratic party was far from death’s 
door and there were many signs that the apparent endorsement of 
imperialism might not be real, especially in the fanning regions of 
the West and South. ' 

Nevertheless the Republicans were preparing for a rapid ad- 
vance along their line of world-power politics when President 
McKinley was assassinated in September 1901. Although his suc- 
cessor, Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt, pi-omiscd to uphold 
McKinley’s policies unbroken, he had ideas and purposes of his 
own. McKinley had been timid about foreign adventures, in spite 
of all that had happened in recent years. He had belonged to the 
old generation brought up in the belief that the foreign policy of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe was the correct policy for 
the Republic. The plans of Lodge, Mahan, and Roosevelt for 
world imperialism had been alien to his outlook upon national 
destiny. 

Theodore Roosevelt, on the other hand, was of the new genera- 
tion and, besides loving power for its own sake, he insisted that the 
nation should pursue a course of power politics in dealing with 
foreign governments. At the same time he was fat less conserva- 
tive in declaring new domestic policies than were the older leaders 
of his party. With his imperialism, he coupled pledges of reform 
on the home front almost in the spirit of Bryaniiim. He assailed 
trusts, combines, concentrated wealth, and plutocrats as fiercely 
as Bryan and the Populists had done. He spoke openly of a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, of the poverty in great cities, and 
of social perils within the United States, due to inequalities of 
wealth. 

In fact as President, Theodore Roosevelt, by uniting world- 
power politics and domestic social reform— pomp and pre.stige in 
world affairs with the conciliation of discontented farmers and in- 
dustrial workers at home— formed a combination of policies that 
made a strong appeal to the American electorate. He “took the 
wind out of Bryan’s sails,” as the saying went, by his operations 
on the home front, by his “.square deal,” and provided the people 
simultaneously with almost daily excitement in his handling of 
foreign relations. His versatility in this type of .statesmanship, or 
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“dcnuigogy” as his opponents defined it, was conclusively demon- 
strated in the presidential election of 1904. 

For that test the Democrats shoved Bryan aside at last, nomi- 
nated Alton B. Parkej-, a conservative New York judge, and 
jettisoned most of the Populist program of reform. Nominated by 
the Rcptihlicans to succeed himself, President Roosevelt came back 
to the White FTotise in a whirlwind. His popular vote was larger 
by about 400,000 than McKinley’s poll in 1900; Parker fell below 
Bryan’s last vote by more than 1,000,000 and below Roosevelt’s by 
more than 2,000,000. About half a million voters went over to the 
Socialists and the Populists, but in the Republican avalanche of 
November 1904 their protests against imperialism and capitalism 
could be ignored by the Republicans. 

Under the leadership of President Roosevelt for nearly eight 
years a “vigorous” foreign policy was pursued. The insurrection 
in the Philippines was erttshed. An organic law, modeled on that 
enacted for Puerto Rico in 1900, wa.s put into force in the Philip- 
pines in 1902, with provisions forgiving the Filipinos self-govern- 
ment piece by piece. The policy of the “Open Door,” which was 
pre.sumcd to give American capitalists equal trading rights in China 
with the Rriti.sh and other capitalists, was upheld and highly 
praised as indicating something permanent. When Russia and 
Japan apprf)achcd a deadlock in a frightful war in 1905, President 
Roosevelt offered his scrvice.s in bringing the belligerents together, 
opened their peace conference at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and filled the newspapers with blazing headlines about that con- 
ference for several days. He negotiated the “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” with Japan, which forbade the immigration of Japanese 
labf)rcrs to compete with American laborers. With the idea of 
e.\diibiting the naval strength of the United States, he sent a fleet 
around the world in 1907-09. By this action, in defiance of oj^posi- 
tioii in Congress, he sought to demonstrate to Americans and the 
rest of mankind that the Navy of the United States was ready for 
what the diplomats of world-power politics called “eventualities.” 

In the sphere of action nearer home President Roosevelt pressed 
for the construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
which, in addition to promoting water-borne commerce, would 
make possible the movement of American naval forces between 
the two o(;cans. When he came to the presidency a treaty had been 
negotiated with Great Britain, permitting the United States to go 
ahead with the canal. That arrangement set aside an old treaty of 
'1850 providing for joint construction and authorized the Uiaited 
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States to proceed alone, on condition that there was to be no dis 
crimination among nations in rates fixed for the use of the canal. 

Two routes for the canal were then being tliscusscd; one 
through Nicaragua and the other through Panama. After a licatcd 
argument the second was chosen and Roosevelt set about making 
terms for its construction with the government of Colombia, of 
which Panama was a part. A draft ol the treaty was framed but 
the Senate of Colombia rejected if. Annoyed by tlic delay, a few 
n:cn in Panama, feeling certain that the government of the United 
States would support them, provoked a revolt against Colombia 
in 1903. Within a few days President Roosevelt recognized their 
independence and made a treaty with the new Panama govern- 
ment that granted the United States the right to build the canal 
through its territory. 

Soon “the dirt began to fly,” as Roosevelt expressed it, and in 
1:913 the waters of the Atlantic and the Pacific were joined; the 
voyage between New York and San Francisco tvas shortened by 
nearly 8000 miles. Roosevelt was criticized for his “liighhandcd 
action” in dealing with Colombia and he later confessed tliat he 
simply “took” Panama to stop endless talk and get the work done. 

Just as the buildiug of the canal began Roosevelt resorted to 
another action in the Caribbean region, also deplored by his critics 
as autocratic, Santo Domingo had long been heavily in debt to 
European investors, and thcii' respective guvei'nmcnts were con- 
sidering the use of naval forces to collect the debts. Interpreting it 
as an onien of possible occupation of the island. President Roose- 
velt intei-vencd and made a treaty with Santo Domingo author- 
izing the United States to supervise its finances and the payment of 
its debts. 

When this treaty was rejected by the United States Senate, 
Roosevelt went forward with his plans anyway. Fie had an Ameri- 
can put in charge of the customs-house, in Santo Domingo and 
sent warships there as a sign that he had force at bis command. 
Senators accused him of violating the Constitution and acting 
arrogantly, besides ignoring Congress and the rights of the people 
in Santo Domingo. No doubt some of the European clai7ns against 
that little country were more than tinged with fraud, but Roose- 
velt insisted that he was conducting the foi-cign affairs of the 
United States and would not be hampered by opponents. 

During the conflict over Santo Domingo, Theodore Roosevelt 
gave to the world a new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
thoroughly imperialistic in letter and spirit. Was the United States, 
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under thut doctrine, to prevent European Powers from using 
battlesliips to collect debts in the Latin American countries? If so, 
what was to prevent them from seizing territory in defiance of the 
doctrine? Or was tlie United States to sec that such debts were 
paid? Or should these matters be submitted to arbitration by an 
international ttil)unal? 

On the issues Roosevelt took a positive stand. Foreign Powers, 
he declared, arc not to seize any more territory in this hemisphere, 
as tlic old Monroe Doctrine affirmed; moreover controversies of 
the kind are not to he submitted to any international tribunal, 
llicn he also proclaimed a new doctrine all his own: if goverit'- 
ments in Latin America cannot keep order and pay their debts the 
United States, having prevented other Powers from acting, must 
intervene, .stop disorders, and make sure that just debts arc paid. 
This pronouncement by the President of the United States was 
immediately characterized in Latin Ajnerica as crass “Yankee im- 
perialism.” Nevcithclc.ss, on this theory, presidential actions in the 
Caribbean region were multiplied. 

Under Roo.sevck’s successor, William IJownrd Taft, who had 
beaten William Jennings Bryan in the election of 1908, imperial- 
istic activity by the President j-eccived another name. Republicans 
now .simply called it “dollar diplomacy.” The rose under a new 
name meant that it was the duty and right of the United States 
Government to .seek out and protect opportunities that would 
allow American businessmen to operate freely in foreign countries 
and Ame-rican l)ankcrs to make profitable loans abroad. “The 
diplomacy of the present administration,” President T'aft explained 
in 1912, “has sought to re.spond to modern ideas of commercial 
intercourse. This policy has been characterized as substituting 
dollars for bullets. . . . It is an effort frankly directed to the in- 
cj'case of American trade upon the axiomatic principle that the 
government of the United States shall extend all proper support to 
every legitimate and beneficial American enterprise abroad." 

In conformit)^ with this axiom foreign policy wa.s conducted 
during Taft’s administration. Fie intervened personally, for ex- 
ample, ill Ghina, and tried to secure for American bankers a share 
of a loan that vints being floated in Peking under the auspices of 
European financiers. Under his leadership advantages were taken 
of a disturbance in Nicaragua to land Amci-ican marines in that 
country and establish there an American “protectorate.” 

When Woodrow Wilson, after defeating President Taft in the 
election of 1912, assumed the presidency in Washington, he of- 
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ficially renounced imperialism as theory, but as practice it was by- 
no means entirely discarded. Although President Wilson refused 
to support Taft’s plans for American bankers in China, he adopted 
strong- measure.s in the Caribbean. The protectorate in Nicaragua 
was continued. In 1914, Wikson landed marines in Santo Domingo. 
Two years later he ordered a full military occupation of that 
country, suppressed its governmcjit, set up American military 
authority, and had a new constitution for Santo Domingo drawn 
up in Washington, 

In 1915, during a revolution in Haiti, American marines were 
dispatched to the scene, order was restored at a heavy cost of lives, 
and Haiti put under the control of American military authorities. 
On this occasion the Secretary of State explained tl-ie action in 
sanctimonious langtiagc rcmini.sccnt of McKinley: “The United 
States Government has no purpose of aggression and is entirely 
disinterested in promoting this protectorate.” As a p'<ut of the pro- 
gram for strengthening American power in the Caribbean, Presi- 
dent Wilson negotiated a treaty with Denmark by which, in 1917, 
the Danish West Indies, not far from Puerto Rico, were trans- 
ferred to the United States. Not without reason it could be boasted 
that the Caribbean had become an “American lake.” 'Fhe phrase 
was not exactly pleasing to Latin Americans but it. rather closely 
fitted the facts in the ca.se. 

Meanwhile ti'oublcs had been seething in Mexico and the pot 
was boiling over when Wilson was inaugurated President. In 191 1 
its President, Porfirio Diaz, who bad long ruled bis country with 
an iron rod, was confronted by a threat of revolution. Too old to 
fight back as he had hitherto dcjtic on such occasions, Diaz resigned 
and fled to Europe. His flight was followed by one uprising after 
another. President Taft, then near the end or his administration, 
was urged to intervene, and “restore order.” lie refused, however, 
and left the thorny problem to President Wilson. 

For a time M^ilson pursued a policy described as “watchful 
waiting.” But in fact he did intervene in Mexico. He declined to 
recognize the government of a new inilitaiy dictator, Huerta, who 
rose to power in the confusion. In so doing Wilson took fhe 
position, revolutionary in the history of America’s foreign policy, 
that it was his duty and right to withhold tccognitioa from any 
government which did not measure up to the moral, political, and 
commercial standards of the United States. This made the Ameri- 
can government a kind of censor over all governments established 
in foreign countries and seeking recognition in Washington. 
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Acting on events in Mexico, President Wilson ordered the 
landing of American marines in Vera Cruz and the seizure of that 
city in 1914. After Fluerta gave up his office a settlement was made 
and the marines were withdrawn. Again, in 1916, after a Mexican 
bandit had raided a neighboring town in New Mexico, President 
Wilson sent American troops under General John Pershing on an 
expedition into Mexico in .search of the marauder. Such tvas the 
state of Amcrican-Mcxican relations when the energies of the 
United States became engaged in the war on Germany in 1917. 

By this time imperialism everywhere was in a crisis. Indeed the 
United States had scai'ccly embarked on the new course of seeking 
world power when even leaders of imperialism in the Old World 
began to profess anxiety over the growing annaments and darken- 
ing perils of universal war. For various reasons, some hidden from 
public view, the Czar of Russia called upon other governments to 
hold a general conference on peace. The assembly, including dele- 
gates from the United States, met at The Hague in 1899, but did 
little or nothing to reduce the dangers of war. It adopted a rule 
that any neutral country could rightfully offer its services as a 
mediator between nations at war; and it established at The Hague 
a court for hearing international disputes voluntarily submitted 
to it. 

After two more wars had intervened— the Russo-Japanese War 
and the Avar between the British and the Boers in South Africa— 
the Czar called a second “peace conference” at The Hague, in 
1907. Like the hrst, it did nothing to reduce the growing arma- 
ments of the Avorld and was, if anything, a more obvious failure. 
As later revelations respecting the proceedings of the two con- 
ferences disclosed, both were dominated by men holding imperial- 
ist doctrines, all bent on gaining advantages for their respective 
countric.s. Certainly it could be said with truth that the advcnuire 
of the United States in world-power politics had not brightened 
the outlook for world peace. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Widening Knowledge and Thouglil 


With more or less relation to the ambitions and energies that 
I'oundcd out the continent and directed political strife, yet not 
wholly swayed by them, a quest was carried (jn foi‘ more exact 
knowledge and a better understanding of the physical universe, 
biology, human history, and the society made by human beings in 
the United States. Knowledge and thouglit, of course, had been 
mingled with the life and labor of men and women from colonial 
times; and through the yeans, as American society aiYorded in- 
creasing opportunities and leisure, individuals had devoted them- 
selves, partly or entirely, to searches for more knowledge and to 
inquiries into the meaning of knowledge and the use of it. 

Urttil near the end of the nineteenth century the American peo- 
ple had depended for the advancement of knoM'ledge and thought, 
beyond the necessities of working routines, (ju the sporadic 
inquiries of curious pei'.sons who studied particular subjects and 
wrote about or taught them. Governments, it is true, often looked 
into such topics as population, wealth, natural resources, and the 
output of farms and factories, and issued bulky reports; but 
knowledge of other matters and theories respecting them were 
mainly provided by private persons who hunted for facts and 
figures, made observations, thought about their findings, and pub- 
lished articles, pamphlets, and books. 

As the nineteenth century di'ew to a close and the twentieth 
century advanced toward its meridian, individuals, as hitherto, 
continued to enlarge knowledge and bring thought to bear on its 
meaning and uses. Seekers after' precise information and its sig- 
nificance for American society still worked alone, at their own 
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expense and on their own initiative, and their findings were often 
so impoi'tant for the advancement of American civilization as to be 
epoch-making. But to the explorations of self-directed individuals 
were now added the explorations of individuals and groups of 
workers, financed by mammoth sums of money dedicated to re- 
search, who made inquiries in every domain of knowledge, 
physical and human. They labored under the auspices of govern- 
ments, federal, .state, and local; of civic societies concerned with 
the humanities and civilization; and of special interests desiring 
information useful to their designs. In other v/ords, to a consider- 
able and an increasing extent, searching and thinking became more 
specialized, more organized, and more heavily financed. 

☆ 

For the simple economy of farms, handicrafts, and small towns 
the old method of acquiring and extending knowledge by indi- 
vidual aird haphazard research met fairly well the needs of the 
people. At all events it was the method generally employed. But 
after the Civil War new and vast industries rose in all parts of the 
country from ocean to ocean; markets widened from communities 
to the national bordei’s and beyond them to the outer world; trade 
unions, local and national, were organized; conflicts of capital and 
labor upset social peace; and the business of government, state and 
federal, became more and more complicated. For a long time 
government had been confined mainly to keeping order, building 
roads, collecting ta.xes, and administering poor relief. Now its' 
officials encountered new and more intricate responsibilities, such 
as the regulation of railways and utilities, the adjustment of rela- 
tions between capitalists and industrial workers, and other prob- 
lems not to be “solved” by rule of thumb. 

On the impacts and problems of this crucial transformation in 
economy and politics individual inquirers, as in previous rimes, 
concentrated intellectual energies. The huge collection of Ameri- 
can books, atticlc.s, and pamphlets dealing with the physical and 
human universe, accumulated during the eighteenth century and 
enlarged in the age of Jaclcsonian democracy, was now expanded 
by literally millions of publications, general and special, covering 
the physical resources of the continent, every branch of economy 
to its minutest details, every tendency m action, thought, and 
aspiration, 

The findings and reports ranged so far and wide that nothing 
short of the great rooms of the Congressional Library filled with 
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card catalogues could indicate their sweep. Any selection of titles 
minimizes their magnitude. Was it the matter of a better under- 
standing of social beginnings in prehistoric ages won by a long 
and intensive study of the American Indians? Lewis Henry 
Morgan, in his Ancient Society , published in 1877, illuminated the 
history of all civilization. I'hc labor movement? John R. Commons 
and his associates gave a portrayal of it in their History of Labour 
in the United States (1918). The Mmman movement? A three- 
volume History of Wommi Suffrage (1881-87) unfolded that 
story. A more comprehensive history of the nation? John E. 
McMastcr began to make an answer with his History of the 
American People, the first volume of whiclr came out in 1883. 
Was it the nature of American intellectual interests? Vernon 
Partington dealt with that in his Main Currents of America?! 
Thought, published in 1927-30. Did citizens seek knowledge of 
anything else? Vast libraries managed by technical competence 
furnished bibliographies of specialized writings on a moment’s 
notice. 

Euc mingled with the work of individuals and enlarging it in 
every direction were the researches of persons and groups set 
apart for that purpose and financed from public and private funds. 
Systematic research for knowledge was fostered by the founding 
and expansion of universities, public and private. State institutions 
created in earlier times were granted more money by legislatures 
with which to build laboratories, assemble great libraries, and con- 
duct graduate schools for advanced studies in the sciences, letteii, 
and arts. Old private colleges, such as Flarvard and Columbia, were 
transformed into universities, with research and publication as a 
primary aim. New universities were established on the bixsis of 
gifts by men who had accumulated wealth mainly in the manipula- 
tion of natural resources or the expansion of industrial enterprise. 

The Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, endowed by a 
leading capitalist of that city and named for him, opened its doors 
in 1876— one hundred years after the Declaration of Independence. 
About ten years later Stanford University was founded in Cali- 
fornia by Leland Stanford, a pioneer capitalist on the Pacific coast. 
In 1892 the University of Chicago, endowed with funds from the 
oil magnate, Jolm D. Rockefeller, also began the promotion of 
research and instruction in almost everything under the sun. 

By the opening of the twentieth century there were few col- 
leges in the country, new or old, which were still content to teach 
routine subjects from books in the traditional style. The smallest 
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and poorest of such institutions made efforts to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge and to teach the new learning that was 
coming from private inquiries and the graduate schools of the 
universities. 

Systematic research for scientific knowledge and discovery was 
also carried on by many other agencies. Large industrial corpora- 
tions built their own laboratories and engaged experts in physics, 
chemistry, and mechanics to invent new machines and devise new 
commodities for manufacture. During the opening decades of the 
twentieth centmy it became a practice for rich men and women 
to establish foundations for the promotion of research in the 
sciences and the humanities directed toward the welfare of man- 
kind, the Carnegie Corporation, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the Russell Sage Foundation being conspicuous examples. In 
endowed institutions able minds concentrated on medical research 
that might lead to the conquest of pain and disease or on pure 
science from which might flow practical results in the physical 
and moral univer.se. 

In igid the National Industrial Conference Board was organized 
by industrialists and supplied with funds for making studies of 
industrial and economic question;?. Independent institutes of spe- 
cial types, such as the Brookings Institution in Washington, D.C., 
and the Bureau of Economic Research in New York were created 
to conduct rc, search in the fundamental problems of economy and 
govcj'iinient. Trade unions, discovering that matters of collective 
bargaining were complicated, adopted the practice of employing 
experts in iaw, economics, and finance to furnish them information 
for guidance in policy making and action. 

Governments, federal and local, more and more realized the 
need for organized continuous research. Earlier they had relied 
mainly upon tire knowledge of persons who happened to be in 
office or upon hasty inquiries by legislative committees in emer- 
gencies. Now, confronting new and perplexing problems in ad- 
ministration, they established one after another, often as a result 
of popular or special demands, bureaus or other agencies of re- 
search, frequently in connection with the matter of expenditures 
and the laying of taxcs-that is, in budgetary operations, By the 
second decade of the twentieth century research and planning 
agencies, associated with governments, had been set up in all parts 
of the United States. By that time it had also become a practice 
for Congress and state legislatures to appoint special committees 
authorized to employ experts and cany on extensive investiga- 
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tions, before undertaking the business of lawmaking relative to 
such intricate matters as the regulation of railways, conservation 
of natural resources, and the provision of social security. 

As a result of such inquiries and reports the American people 
had available an increasing amount of knowledge for use in their 
private pursuits and callings, in the shaping of their own character 
and purposes, and in j'eaching decisions respecting policies of gov- 
ernment and social improvement. They could cither buy, or read 
at the swiftly multiplying libraries, books on every subject of 
historical or current interest; for example, business, industry, agri- 
culture, labor organization, wealth, taxation, polilic.s, natural sci- 
ence, religion, psychology, sociology, anthropology, archaeology, 
technology, the arts, health, home ownership, crime, poverty, the 
family, the relation of the individual to society, foreign commerce, 
international affairs, and the changes which were taking place in 
national affairs. 

Though American life was not so complicated in his day, the 
first President of the United States had been conscious of the role 
that knowledge must play in a progressive society. In his first 
annual address to Congress, President Washington had said: 
“There is nothing which can better deserve your patronage than 
the promotion of science and literature. Knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happiness. In one in which the 
measures of government receive their impressions so immediately 
from the sense of the community as in ours it is proportionately 
essential. To the security of a free constitution it contributes in 
various ways.” When the two-hundredth anniversary of his birth 
was celebrated in 1932 his desire was being realized in part: the 
people of the United States had at their disposal a wealth of 
knowledge of things phy.sical and human— science and literature— 
to use for the purpo-ses of civilization if they could. 

☆ 

More or less affected by the new knowledge ran currents of 
thought about its implications, as the continent was rounded out 
and the inherited society of farms and small towns was trans- 
formed into a continental nation of closely integrated parts. In 
these trends of thought two thcorje.s or inrcrpi‘etatit)ns com]>cted 
for supremacy, One placed the individual at the center of interest 
and made individual enterprise the primary source of invention, 
progress, wealth, and national greatness. The other emphasized 
society and general welfare as the controlling concern and insisted 
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that the individual, however enlightened and powerful, owed his 
existence, his language, most of his knowledge, and his opportuni- 
ties to the society in w'hich he lived and woi'ked. Both were used 
by powerful interests in American society. 

To the fiist line of thought the name “individualism” was given. 
This was a new wcjrd that first came into play in the nineteenth 
century. It was used by Tocqucville in his book, Be /hoc racy in 
America, published in an English translation in 1835. As he em- 
ployed the woj'd, it meant a kind of individual anarchy— the con- 
duct of any person who arbitrarily cut himself ofi’ from his family, 
friends, and society. Near the middle of the nineteenth centmy 
economists tf)ok up the new idea, individualism, and built a whole 
system of thought around it. 

About the same time reinforcement of the idea came from 
natural science. In 1859 the English scientist, Charles Darwin, 
published the Origin of Species, mainly emphasizing biology and 
the struggle of the individual animal for existence—a kind of 
biological war of each against all In his later work, The Descent 
of Man, published in 1871, Darwin definitely connected man with 
the kingdom of lower animals and again laid stress on the struggle 
for individual existence. 

Darwin himself was cautious in his statements respecting the 
role of the individual in evolution, but the “Darwinians” in the 
United State.s and other countries made dogmas of his speculations, 
maintaining that they were truths beyond argument. Consequently 
when Americans, released from the strain of cheir Civil War, 
rushed to the conquest of the continent and impetuously went into 
the businc; 3 s of trying to get rich quicldy, they had ready for use 
a theory, an ideology, that justified the strong in accumulating all 
the wealth they could in any way not too outrageous and in doing 
what they liked with their possessions. 

Between 1865 and 1900 this theory of individualism was worked 
out by many Amcricair writers of marked intellectual power, who 
published articles and big b(}oks on the subject. Soon after he be- 
came a professor of political and social science at Yale University 
in iByz, William Graham Sumner sought to show that all civiliza- 
tion had come from free individual initiative; that all hope of 
progi'ess and improvement lay in giving the fullest liberty to iir- 
dividuals; and that government interference with this liberty was 
injurious to mankind. As a sociologist, Sumnex' gave the support of 
his branch of learning to the individualist argument. 

A contemporary at Columbia University, John William Burgess^ 
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a professor of political science, wrote brief articles and large 
treatises on government and liberty in wbich he made political 
science serve the cause of individualism. In the department of 
economics at Columbia, one of Burgess’ colleagues, John Bates 
Clark, building on the work of other writers, American and 
European, constructed a whole system of economics out of in- 
dividualism. At the University of Chicago another economist, 
J. Laurence Laughlin, taught a version of the theory about as 
extreme as imagination could make it, short of sheer anarchy. 

Meanwhile Charles A. Dana, who had been a kind of utopian 
socialist in the days of Jacksonian democracy but was now a 
conservative editor of the New York Sun, daily preached in- 
dividualism with withering scorn for all doubters; and as editor 
of the Nation, K. L. Goditin gave weekly versions of the same 
doctrine to his readers. In 1893 Frederick Jackson TTirncr, a px'o- 
fessor of history in the University of Wiscon.sin, published a paper 
on “The Frontier in American History,” which made individual- 
ism an interpretation of American history, by ignoring families 
and communities— chat is, mutual aid— and tracing the secret of 
American uniqueness to the stoutest of ah alleged individualists— 
the man of the frontier, as if there had been no women or families 
or communities or books or schools or churches there. 

When the twentieth century opened, the doctrine of individual- 
ism had become a potent influence in American thought. Thou- 
sands of men and women, who knew little or nothing of its origins 
or were indifferent to its one-sided nature, had accepted it as a law 
of nature in private affairs and public policy. In fact the history 
of the preceding twenty-five years— the rapid opening up of the 
West, the swift rise of industries, and the increase of national 
wealth— seemed to them proof that the theory was in accord with 
reality. 

To coming generations it was transmitted by instmedon in 
universities, colleges, and lower schools as if it had never been 
analyzed and controverted by minds as able as those by xvhich it 
had been formulated. So thoroughly intrenched was it in places 
high and low that President Hoover won rounds of popular ap- 
plause when he prefixed an adjective to it and spoke of “rugged” 
individualism. Judging by the fervor of that applause, rugged in- 
dividualism was the supreme characteristic of the American life, 
character, and purposes, 

The thesis that human beings are actuated merely by a competi- 
tive sttuggle for existence and that society is a product of such 
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individualism was countered by a thesis directing attention to the 
co-operative nature of human beings and the power of mutual aid 
in the origin and evolution of society. The sponsors of the associa- 
tive principle in human life insisted that the creed of individualism, 
pushed to the extreme of dogmatism, was false to the facts of 
history, including the history of the United States-, or at least so 
false as to be a gross distortion of reality. They pointed out, with 
copious illustrations, the heavy debt of all the individuals in the 
United States to American society for all the tools they worked 
with, for education, for opportunity, for the protection and ‘bene- 
fits bestowed by the government as the representative of society. 
To ruthless individualism they traced much of the poverty and 
misery, ugliness and waste, which had marked the years of the 
uprushing business enterprise. To social action by groups and 
agencies of government they looked for the measures necessary to 
master these evils and bring about a greater equality of condition— 
a higher standard of life for all the people. The ideal of these 
“humanitarians” was best expressed by their own term “social 
meliorism”— gradual but effective improvement by social action. 

If William Graham Sumner'was the sociologist of individualism, 
Lester Ward was the sociologist of social meliorism. For leader- 
ship of this kind Ward was prepared by varied experiences and 
studies. After serving during the Civil War in the Union army, 
from which he was honorably discharged on account of wounds, 
Ward entered the employment of the United States Government 
and achieved distinction in scientific inquiry and reporting. While 
pursuing his work in natural science he took up the study of social 
evolution and in 1883 published the first volume of his Dynmiic 
Sociology. 

In this and other works W ard dwelt on the co-operative nature 
of human societies from the earliest times and on the opportunities, 
devices, and services provided by society for individual happiness 
and advancement. He marshaled a mass of countervailing knowl- 
edge’ against the individualist, or laissez faire, doctrine of Sumner 
and his school, and coittended that co-operation among indi- 
vidu'rils, rather than a merciless and unfeeling competition for 
wealth and power, is the secret of human process towatrd welfare 
for each and all. From his intensive study of the past Ward moved 
to the conclusion that government, representing society, should be 
positive not negative in policy and should adopt measures de- 
liberately directed to social improvement. On the constructive 
side, therefore, Ward chose a middle way between individualism 
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and socialism. By writing and lecturing in this median line of 
thought until his death in 1913, he helped to give social meliorism 
a firmer hold on American minds. 

Building upon the work of the sociologists and independent in- 
quii’ic.s, Anna Gatlin Spencer, in Woimtn's Share m Social Qulture 
(1913), dealt systematically with the role of women in .social 
evolution from primitive times to the modern age. In this book 
she described the important part played by women in the original 
invention of the domestic, or civilian, arts; in the long development 
of the productive activities by which the hamily and society are 
sustained; and in the formation of the social sentiments necessary 
for the hiumony and w'clfarc of society. 

I'aking up the' conditions of her own times, Dr. Spencer ex- 
amined the varieties of activities carried on by women in all 
branches of national life, from industry to education. She demon- 
strated that women had been energetic in every kind of social 
improvement and argued cogently that, since in the modern age 
govermnent wa.s assuiniirg positive dutie.s in raising the standards 
of welfare, it was' a logical and nece.ssary step to grant ccjual .suf- 
frage to ■u'onicn— an equal .share in the government. In thi.s con- 
tribution to knowledge and thought Anna Carlin Spencer fur- 
nished a broader social philosophy for the woman movement then 
rapidly gaining in force and influence. She also vitalized the w'hole 
case for social meliorism by teaching and lecturing on the subject 
from the pulpit and in leading universities and public halls. 

In the domain of economic thought the doctrine of individual- 
ism was likewise questioned, especially after about 1 8S0, by several 
university economists, including Richard 1 ’. Ely, Simon Patten, 
and Edmund J. James. T'hesc critics attacked the doctrine on many 
grounds. They declared that it did not correspond to iiinumcrahle 
facts of human experience. They said it was simply an armchair 
theory and advised students of economics to go out into the real 
world, make obsci-vations, examine the ways in which industry and 
labor actually operated, and adjust theories to the facts of 
economy. 

By setting- everyone against his neighbor individualism, these 
critical economists declared, was contrary, moreover, to good 
morals, especially Christian morals. Poverty, they maintained, was 
due in p,ai’C to legislation; not solely to individual idleness, im- 
providence, and incompetence. Great riches heaped up by in- 
dividuals they ascribed iu part to favors confeiTcd by society, and 
in part to special privileges bestowed by government. According 
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t:o their views it was therefore the duty of government to change 
unjust laws, bring about a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
and take an active part in improving the lot of the people. 

Am(3ng the economists who refused to take individualism a.s the 
nltimate word was Thorstcin Veblen, for a time a teacher at the 
University of Chicago. He did not concern himself, however, with 
racliorist reforms. What he did especially wa.s to compare the 
actual conduct of American capitalists with the theories about 
their conduct promulgated in the works of the orthodox econ- 
omists and piken by capitalists at face value. After studying court 
records and legislative reports on the methods of trusts, combina- 
tions, and financiers, so oftcti ignored by theorists, Veblen pre- 
sented a conclusion startling to defenders of apologetic economics. 

In summary, he pointed out that modern business was carried on 
largely by corporations, not by individuals; that great fortunes 
had accrued to individuals by the formation of trusts and coni- 
l)incs which closed many competitive plants and raised prices; 
that other great fortunes had been accumuiared by selling pieces of 
paper, called stocks and bonds, to inve.stors at pj'ices far above their 
true value; that instead of increasing the production of wealth, in 
innumerable cases big business operations actually reduced the 
production of wealth. 

In a way this was what populists had been saying for years but 
Veblen expounded the criticism, in his treatise, The Theory of 
Btismess Enierprise, in 1904, in an ingenious form of learning that 
made it more palatable to economists in universities and to other 
persons interested in public behavior and general welfare. This 
book made no case for social meliorism but it helped to blunt the 
edge of individualism conceived as guaranteeing the utmost pro- 
duction of wealth and a distribution of wealth according to 
“merits.” 

The theory of individualism as applied to political science by 
John W. Burgess and his school was also countered by other 
political scienti.sts. According to the individualist thesis recently 
built up in American books on political science, government rep- 
resented “the people” and its puniary dutjt was to keep order, 
defend life and property, and refrain from interfering with eco- 
nomic enterprise. By numerous writers this thesis was attacked as 
in part contrary to historical facts and in part contrary to the 
professed ideals of the Republic. They asserted that the govern- 
ment of the United States from the beginning had in fact repre- 
sented powerful economic classes— manufacturers, financiers, 
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bankers, and planters— actually opposed to the interests of the 
people at large, and that it had constantly interfered with agri- 
culture and small economic enterprises in order to benefit the 
holders of special privileges. Even justices of the Supreme Court 
in Washington, publicists charged, did not merely enforce the 
Constitution, as some theorists declared, but read into it opinions 
favorable to “big business.” 

The mclioi'ist revolt conducted against individualism by polit- 
ical scientists v'as concisely de.scribcd by J. Allen Smith at the 
University of Washington, in The Spirit of American Govern- 
ment, published in 1907. In a few words Smith characterized the 
Constitution as a “scheme of government . . . planned and set 
up to perpetuate the ascendancy of the property-holding class 
leavened with democratic ideas.” The major political parties he 
represented as dominated by corporations and men of great 
wealth. The sources of many evils, such as corruption, he found 
“not in the slums . . . but in the selfishness and greed of those 
who are the recognized leaders in commercial and industrial 
affairs.” 

Individualism as “no government interference with business,” 
Smith described as merely “the selfish view” of a “relatively small 
class which, though it controls the industrial system, feels the rein 
of political control slipping out of its hands,” By way of remedies 
for the situation so described, he proposed the breaking up of big 
trusts, government ownership of many public utilities, progressive 
taxes on incomes and inheritances, and other measures included in 
the program of social meliorism. 

By the ferment of critical thought respecting the nature of 
society historians were the least affected. Busy as a rule with writ- 
ing stories of political and military events narrowly construed, 
they paid little attention to social and economic events or to the 
general ideas entertained by the people. John Bach McMaster’s 
History of the Feople of the United States, the first volume of 
which came out in 1883, was a notable exception, but it was more 
of a catalogue or chronicle than a social history as its name im- 
plied. History, it was often said, provides the lamp of experience 
for guidance in the present, but the histories written merely as 
professional excrcisc.s or for the edification of the public dealt with 
only a small part of the human experience and even with that in 
a very limited fashion. It was even declared that scholarship must 
narrate events or meticulously analyze documents and avoid in- 
terpretation. 
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Not until 1895, when Brooks Adams’ Ths Lanv of Civilization 
and Decay appeared, was much recognition given to the fact that 
written history in every form had a bearing on what was taking- 
place in the United States and on what would probably come to 
pass in the future of the nation. 

Although Brooks Adams’ volume dealt with history in Europe, 
it set forth a theory covei-ing history in general. His theory was 
that all human societies pass from a stage of wide dispersion on the 
land to a stage of high concentration; that they fall under the 
sway of capitalistic usurers; and that they then enter a period of 
decay and dissolution. 

The theory, whether true or false, was applicable to the United 
States as well as to ancient Rome and modern Europe. While 
apparently remote from American politics in 1 895, it crashed into 
the free and easy optimi.sm of many editors, including Charles A. 
Dana of the New York S 7 m, and of many politicians, especially 
young Theodore Roosevelt, then at the beginning of his public 
career, -v'ho commented on it in a long review. 

At any rate Adams’ book was an evidence that some Americans 
of intellectual attainments were not convinced by the rosy ex- 
position of individualism, or of social meliorism either. They did 
not believe that all was well in the United States and were ex- 
pecting .serious troubles in the years ahead. Indeed, Elenry Adams, 
a brother of Brooks, who had read the manuscript of The Laav of 
Civilization and Decay two years before it was published, said in 
an open letter to the American Elistorical Association that the big 
social explosion would come in about fifty years— that is, about 
1944. 

ik 

The changing conditions of American life and the new knowl- 
edge and thought were also mirrored in imaginative letters. 
Authors of novels dealing with the eternal triangle— one man and 
two women or one woman and two men— even when “historical” 
in pretensions, were more or less influenced by their times. Im- 
aginative letters after 1 865 carried descriptions and interpretations 
of the swift changes— continental and regional— which had oc- 
curred as the national domain was rounded out, industidcs were 
expanded, and concentration set in. 

Nearly everything human and material seemed to be noted in 
the myriad pages of “fiction,” turned out from year to year; 
reconstruction in the South; westward pioneering and settlement; 
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I'egional customs and practices; conflicts between capital and 
labor; strikes, riots, and disorders in industry; struggles of im- 
migrants for footholds and social places; the grievances that flared 
up in populistic and socialistic revolts; every shade of opinion from 
Puritan distress over the poverty and grime of factory towns to 
communistic resentments at the whole course of capitalism; varia- 
tions and clashes of opinion from decade to decade; all phases of 
the strife for social improvement in every direction; efl'orts to 
apply Christian teaching’s to the perils witlrin the Republic. 

Support for the broad statement that imaginative letters were 
sensitive to all phases of American history is supplied by at least 
two comprehensive works on American literature: the third 
volume of Vernon L. Farrington’s Main Currents in A'merican 
Thought, published in unfinished form in 1930 shortly after the 
death of the author', and Alfred Kazin’s On Native Growids, pub- 
lished in 1942. Literary critics took account of the fact in current 
reviews. They generally agreed, of course, that the quality of a 
novel depended upon the genius, .skill, and discipline of the author 
rather than on the mere quantity or nature of the facts in his pages. 
But they also held that accuracy of portrayal, tvhether of regions 
or characters, and accuracy in representing ideas, whether con- 
servative or radical, were neccs.sary to the creation of “great” 
literature. 

The volume, continuity, and variety of the imaginative litera- 
ture which depicted the many phases of American life in all parts 
of the country is illuvStrated by the following li.st of twenty-two 
works selected from two or three hundred novels of recognized 
quality written between 1870 and 1940: 

1871— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-, The Silent Partner. A Puritan protest 
against Hetory conditions tn New England and a pica for better 
treatment of labor. 

i873~M.arlc Twain and Charles Dudley Warner, The Glided Age. 
Polidcal corruption and greedy citizens in the ago of President 
Grant. 

1880— Henry Adams, Democracy. A defense of democracy against the 
indifference, contempt, and pessimism of the rich. 

1881— Helen Hunt Jackson, A Century of Dishonor. Cruel treatment 
of the Indians by the United States Government. 

i884~John Hay, The Bread-Winners. An attack on labor leaders in the 
spirit of individualistic capitalism. 

1888— Edward Bellamy, Looking Backviard. LJtopian picture of abun- 
dance and, a good life under a socialistic regime in the year 2000, 
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1890-98— Hamlin Garland, Main-Travelled Roads. Hard-bitten and 
impoverished farming families of the Middle West struggling 
for a liv'elihood. 

1894— W. D. I-Iowells, A Traveler fro 7 n Altruria. Conflict between 
classes and masses in the light of a democratic and socialistic 
ideal. 

1900— Theodore Dreiser, Sister Carrie. Cruel fate of the poor and hum- 
ble in the land of great riches and prosperity. 

1901— Franlt Norris, The Octopus. An epic of great wheat production 
in California. 

1905— David Graham Phi]lip.s, The Deluge. For democracy against 
corruption and oppression by the privileged few— financial ma- 
nipulators. 

1905— Edith Wharton, The House of Mirth, The new plutocracy 
against a background of seasoned riches. 

1906— Upton Sinclair, The Jungle. Poverty, filth, and suffering in a 
great industrial center. 

1910— Jack London, Revolution. Industrial strife at a high pitch and in 
a revolutionary temper. 

ipii—Edith Wharton, Ethan Frame. Cold fate of the poor in New 
England farniing community, 

1920— Sinclair Lewis, Main Street. Drab, small-town culture in the 
West— ami ahno.st anywhere else in the United States. 

1925— Ellen Gla.sgow, Barren Ground. Struggles agaijist poverty and 
defeat in a rural community of the South. 

1933— Jessie Fau-set, Comedy American Style. Follies of Negroes and 
white.s. 

i934~Stark Young, So Red the Rose. I'he South of romance. 

1935— Sinclair Lewis, li Can't Happen Here. Fascist tendencies in con- 
flict with American ideals of liberty. 

193d— James Farrell, A World I Never Made. Irish working-class 
family in a harsh struggle for existence in the urban world of 
industry and business. 

193S— John Dos Passes, U.S.A. Graphic pictures of suffering and strug- 
gling among victims of misfortune during the great depression, 
contrasted with the pomp and pretensions of politicians and the 
rich. 

☆ 

Wliile knowledge in every field, much of it microscopic in 
detail, was being accumulated, and thought about American 
society wa.s finding expression in various media, facilities for 
distributing facts and ideas among the people were multiplying or 
enlarging. A major facility was the system of education. The prin- 
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ciplc of free and compulsory education in primary subjects for all 
children, widely accepted by i860, was applied in every part of 
the country, with variations according to the wealth of states and 
communities and their social composition. By 1910 it was a poor 
disti'ict indeed which had made no provision whatever for pritiiary 
education. 

As the extension and improvement of primary schools pro- 
ceeded, American people were licing induced to accept the idea 
that even higher education should be opened more freely to the 
youth of the land and were voting fabulous sums of money for 
realising it. Evidence of the advance in higher education is af- 
forded by the following table showing the growth in the number 
of high schools between 1880 and 1910; 

In 1880 800 

1890 2>5z6 

1900 6 , 00 ^ 

1910 10,213 

After the high .school had achieved a secure po.sition came a 
demand to bring college education nearer to the people. In part 
this demand w'as met by university extension work and in part 
by the creation of “junior colleges” in communities able to pay for 
them through taxation. In 1917 there were 39 .such co]lcgc.s in the 
United States; by 1932 the number had ri.scn to 181. 

With the growth of educational facililic.s illiteracy declined, 
despite the mounting immigration of persons who could not read. 
In 1880 17% of the people ten years of age or more were reported 
as illiterate; thirty years later, in 1910, the percentage of .such 
illiterates had fallen to 7.7; and, among the white population, to 4.9. 
At the same time the proportion of boys and girls ])ursuing higher 
learning rose. In 1930 one half of all the children of secondary 
school age were attending a secondary school of some kind, and 
one person in every seven of college age was enrolled in a college, 
Ncverthele.s.s in 1940 3,000,000 Americans twenty yeaits of age or 
more had never completed as much as one year of formal school- 
ing. 

Popular interest in education wa.s partly measurable in terms of 
the money spent for it. In 1925 the total annual outlay for all 
public and private schools, colleges, arad various institutions of 
higher learning amounted to more than ® 2, 000, 000, 000. 

The distribution of knowledge and ideas was widened and 
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accelerated by the increase in the number and kinds of newspapers, 
magazines, and boolcs, ranging from the solid volumes of indi- 
viduals and learned societies to a growing flood of simple comics 
and “salacious literature” appealing to the lowest common de- 
nominators of interest; sex and crime. Improvements in the tech- 
nology of printing made possible the publication of books, even 
the classics, at figures ranging from five cents to fifty and sixty- 
odd cents a copy and such books at low cost were turned out and 
sold by the millions. A rapid growth in rural free delivery under 
the United States Post Office, coirplcd with highway improvement 
and the autoinol)ilc, brought the metropolitan daily to the doors 
of farmers who had hitherto relied mainly upon rural weeldies for 
news of the country and the world. 

Given such opportunities for public education and sclf-educa- 
tion, only the most unfortunate or the most indifferent and shift- 
less in the American population remained outside the circle of 
widening knowledge and thought. If as an outcome of this de- 
velopment there was to be a degradarion'of American democracy 
in tlic coming years, as Brooks Adams prophesied, a share of re- 
^wnsibility would have to be laid at the door of those who sought 
financial profit.s in the literature of degradation as well as those 
who chose to buy it in the market place. 

As progress in facilities for distributing knowledge and ideas 
gathered momentum, the radio appeared, producing an upheaval in 
education, the results of which were immeasurable. As early as 
1916 the electrical transmission of sounds by wireless methods had 
reached such a stage that Lee dc Forest could begin experiments 
with the broadcasting of music. A few years later, in 1921, the 
KDKA broadcasting station was opened in Pittsburgh. By 1925 
so many stations were in operation that they interfered with one 
another and the federal government had to intervene and appor- 
tion among them “time and space on the air.” In 19^1 there were 
915 licensed broadcasting stations in the United States and the 
number of receiving sets was at least 56,000,000. 

The country liacf become a vast radio auclitorium. In that audi- 
torium the people, literate and illiterate alike, -who had cars could 
hear, amid the confu-sion of advertising, music, and other “enter- 
tainment,” speeches by the men and women wlto thought they had 
anything to say, on every conceivable subject from canning fruits 
and vegetables to ways and means of running the whole world. 

As to the effects of all this broadcasting, there were acute dis- 
•srepancics of opinion. Optimists called it progress. Doubting 
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Thomahcs suspected that it would lead to a demoralization in both 
knowledge and thought, ■v^’itll consctptenccs disastrous to die Re- 
public. But at all events, for good or ill, the radio was distributing 
information and misinformation, ideas useful or pcniicious, to 
millions of people who did not have the brains or the encj gy or 
the competence or access to facilities necessary to educate them- 
selves in the old and hard way, or who preferred the new form 
of instruction. 

Into this “educational” tumult the motion picture likewise thrust 
its power with incalculable effects. What has been claimed to be 
the “first motion-picture feature” was shown piililidy at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in 1S94, by the inventor of the machine, C. F, 
Jenkins. His contrivance was built on the basis of e.\pcnmcnts by 
other inventors extending back in time more than fifty years and 
was soon improved beyond recognition. In 1905 the first motion- 
picture theater was opened at Pittsburgh, In 1927 sound-reproduc- 
tion devices made possible the “talking picture.” 

By 1942 every town of any size from Maine to California had 
its film theater— and the combined capacity of tlic “palaces” was 
10,000,000 lookers and hearers. In that year the estimated weekly 
attendance was approximately 85,000,000. Quicldy adopted by 
colleges, universities, and lower schools, the motion and talking 
picture was used to supplement and enliven by visual education 
the cu.stoniary methods of education. 

All the forms of noise that the radio diffused could be utilized 
by motion pictures, and more too. Now the peojde, high and low, 
everywhere, could not only listen to the speeches, lectures, and 
addrcsse.s of talkative men and women on every kind of subject, 
hear music in all its ranges from symphonies to the syncopations 
of Tin Pan Alley, and catch the roar and clatter of mass assemblies; 
they could see animated pictures of persons directing “messages” 
to them and asking them to support every sort of program, 
panacea, or scheme of full salvation. 

In short, the American people now had at their command 
agencies almost illimitable in range and speed for the distribution 
of knowledge and the circulation of ideas true, false, or siniply 
nonsensical. What the consequences of this revolution in com- 
munication would be wa.s a theme of emotional debate and sober 
examination throughout the nation. Would intelligence be stimu- 
lated or arrested or destroyed? Certainly mere facilities afforded 
no guarantee that the information distributed .so swiftly and 
widely was founded on accurate knowledge or that the general 
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ideas put before the people were valid in themselves or good for 
practical applications. Reports formulated by psychologists who 
explored the new types of human behavior seemed to indicate that 
neither mere knowledge nor general ideas nor instruments for their 
diffusion could add anything to that elusive quality of the human 
.spirit known as intelligence. Opinions respecting the probable out- 
come, near and distant, of the new agencies and the uses to which 
they were put varied as widely as the ideas themselves which were 
shot forth thiajugh the air or on paper or on the silver screen to 
the public at large. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Revolts against Plutocracy Grow in 
Political Power 


If the glittering- prophecy of bcnclits olTcred by proponents 
of imperialism had been fulfilled to the pecuniary advantage of 
everybody, if capitalists, fanners, and industrial wt)rkcr.s had been 
satisfied with what they received, complaints of popvtlists, trust 
busters, socialists, niuckrakcrs, and systematic critics of American 
economy might have fallen on deaf cars. It was not realiz.ed. Like 
all wars, the war with Spain and in the Philippines furnished an 
immediate laooni; but that boom was far from full and permanent 
prosperity. Dazzling strokes in war and diplomacy gave diversion 
to many people, especially Republican editors and propagandists. 
But the public was cither fickle or the diversion was incomplete. 
Protests again.st the imperialist excursion, during the war with 
Spain and in the Philippines, grew in volume and intensity as the 
years passed, especially as the mirage of universal prospei'ity van- 
ished and public interest converged again on fundamental domestic 
issues. 

In the nature of things there were limits to impctiali.st ambitions. 
Territorial expansion could not go on indefinitely without incur- 
ring awful war hazards for which the American people were in 
no mood. By 1900 the world had nearly all been parceled out 
among the imperialist Powers of Europe and Asia and only petty 
fragments of territory remained for Americans to acquire if they 
could. Gone w'ere the huge unexploited .spaces around the globe, 
such as had existed in 1 800 and could be easily wrested from de- 
fenselcss natives. 'I'hcrc were no more spoils to be seized by Ameri- 
cans without lights with Great Britain, France, Germany, Japan, 
or Russia 
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In view of the opposition at home to expansion in the Philip- 
pines, even the most forthright imperialist scarcely dared to pro- 
pose more war of that kind, at least candidly, as a policy likely to 
awaken great popular enthusiasm. John Hay made plans for seiz- 
ing some territory in China but they were official secrets, and he 
drew back when Japan suggested that they did not comport with 
the noble professions of the “Open Door.” Besides, the official 
thesis of the Republicans held that they had intended no imperial- 
ism in 1 8911 and that the Philippines had come to the United States 
inadvertently during the discharge of a duty imposed upon the 
country, by an accident or an act of God. Though the Republicans 
were successful in the elections of 1900, 1904, and 1908, they en- 
countered a formidable antipathy even to that version of their pur- 
poses. A similar animosity was displayed by the Democrats against 
imperialism in the Cariirbean region— until their own leader, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, embarked upon it in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. 

Morct)vcr, from the “empire” acquired in 1899 no streams of 
riches flowed into the United State.s, such as Great Britain had 
drawn from India. No endlessly expanding markets for the “sur- 
pluses” of American factories and farms were found. Instead of 
garnering wcaltli from their empire, American taxpayers had to 
face increasing levies by the government of the United States for 
military and naval outlays and for subduing the guerrilla warfare 
in the Philippines. 

A cold balance sheet of the imperialist undertaking showed a 
large net loss to the nation as a whole. Filipinos and Puerto Ricans, 
most of them in wretched poverty, could not buy American goods 
in billiou-dollar lots. Furthermore the agricultural products im- 
ported from the “empire” soon entered into competition with the 
surpluses of American fiu'ins. As for increasing the relative export 
of American goods, that proved to be another delusion— a political 
romance confuted by experience. There was no relative increase 
in fact. The export of goods in 1900 amounted to about 10% of 
the exportable goods produced in the United States, In 1914 the 
percentage was 9.7; in 1929, 9.8. 

Soon after the first flush of war excitement passed it was dis- 
covered even by philosophers of the Mahan school that the cur- 
rent naval expcnditure.s, though, many times larger than ever, 
would not provide adequate defense for the Philippines if power- 
ful aggressors chose to operate against them from land bases in 
the neighborhood. Before he died in 1919, Theodore Roosevelt 
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himself realized this and exclaimed that the Philippines were the 
Achilles’ heel of the American Republic. Only swivel-chair strate- 
gists in the Navy Department continued to imagine that American 
dreadnaiiglits with superior fire power could easily destroy the 
Japanese navy and effect American supremacy in the Far East. By 
no form of economic or military calculation could the imperialism 
of 1S9S be called a blessing to the American nation; or, indeed, 
from any point of view, an unqualified succc.ss. Moreover it failed 
to divert Americans from their primary intcrc.sts at home or to 
quell completely the political uprising agaiitst centralized capital- 
ism that had grown to ominous proportioii.s in 1896. 

For a time after 1898, it is true, newspaper headlines daily 
shrieked sensational news of the war with Spain and then scn.s’a- 
tional news of the war for suppression of the native revolt in the 
Philippines. Magazines carried solemn article.s on “our new obliga- 
tions” in the dependencies and descriptions of the lands occupied 
by “our” new subjects. Professors wrote bragging books on 
America as a “world Power,” on colonial administration, and on 
foreign affairs. Protestant ininisrcns preached sermons on “our new 
opportunities to save souls.” The same newspapers, magazines, 
professors, and preachers, as a rule, paid slight j'cgai’d to populist 
complaints at home about either domestic or foreign alTairs, except 
to curse them as the fruits of evil minds. Judging by such literary 
appearances, the American petrplc were absorbed in “great” world 
politics and blind and deaf to the agitations of men and women, 
now called “mollycoddles,” “calamity howlcj's,” and “igno- 
ramuses,” who insisted on going forward with Bryan’s “battle,” 
or with other kinds of reforms on the home front. 

☆ 

Yet in time the throbs of the wtir drums were silenced, veterans 
of the Cuban and the Philippine wars were granted pensions, and 
the furor over “om* new wards” faded out. After all the A.mcrican 
people could not live on newspaper headlines, books, magazine 
articles, or sermons about Christianizing people in remote places. 
Nor, as events indicated, did many Americans take more than a 
ti’ansient interest in the emotional diversions created by and in the 
name of imperialism. If millions seemed to approve it in the elec- 
tions of I900, 1904, and 1908, with varying intensity 0/ conviction, 
other millions voted with the Democrats, who denounced every 
feature of it. 

As a matter of fact, in June 1898, while the war with Spain was 
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at its height, Congress, though dominated by Republicans, 
created an Industrial Commission, composed of senators, repre- 
sentatives, and eminent private citizens, and charged it with study- 
ing the disturbing problems of capital and labor. In 1900, while 
the Philippine war was still in progress, the commission made a 
report that filled many large volumes and carried recommenda- 
tions for reforms in capitalist methods. 

Indeed, at no stage in the development of political insurgency 
against centralized capitalism had Republicans been wholly un- 
touched by it. In its origin the very Republican party was itself 
an expression of insurgency against the supremacy of what it 
called the “slave power” in the government and politics of the 
United States. Its hero, AIrraham Lincoln, had confessed that he 
owed the first principles of his policy to Thomas Jefferson, who 
in 1776 had announced the philosophy of revolutionary equalitari- 
anisin, and by destroying slavery Lincoln had dared to commit a 
revolutionary act himself. Not without justification could Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in an hour of concern with domestic politics, 
claim that the Republican party “in the days of Abraliam Lincoln 
was founded as the radical progressive party of the Nation.” 

During the agitations of the subsequent years, that party was 
harassed by a left wing and supplied recruits to the Grcenbackers 
and Populists. It was a former Repul)lican, Senator Teller, who had 
tried to strike a blow at incipient imperialism by imposing a self- 
denying ordinance on the resolution that led to war against Spain. 
It was a Republican, Senator Hoar, who believed that, had it not 
been for the intervention of Bryan on McKinley’s side, he could 
have stopped the imperialist adventure in 1900. It was in Republi- 
can states and under Republican auspices that the most enlightened 
labor and social legislation had been inaugurated as the great in- 
dustrial expansion proceeded. 

Insurgency in Republican ranks was accelerated soon after 
Theodore Roosevelt had settled down in the White House as the 
successor of McKinley. The high Republican, manager, Marcus 
A. Hanna, scn.sitive to trends of popular opinion, had insisted on 
the nomination of Roosevelt as Vice-President in 1900 partly with 
a view to capturing votes in the West, so deeply infected by ag- 
rarianism, and at a time when Republican bosses in New York 
wanted to gee him out of the state on the ground that he was a 
political “troublemakc]-.” Now this young man of impulses deemed 
“radical” by his party colleagues had possession of the greatest 
citadel of political power in the country. 
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By training, experience, and private j-cading Theodore Roose- 
velt was a variant from his predecessors who had come up to 
power throng'll the pull and haul of politics and iiad given little 
thought to the great historical process in which they pulled and 
hauled. Although, as he said, he learned nothing hut orthodox 
laissez-faire economics at Harvard College, young Roosevelt had 
studied some history and had early formed some decided views 
on social conflicts in history and the ways of plutocracy. 

In iSyy Roosevelt had pulilishcd, in the Foririii magiizinc, a 
long review of Brooks Adams’ The Lmv of CJviJhation and De~ 
ray— a prophecy of the death of civilization under the heel of 
capitalistic usury. While he distinctly repudiated Adams’ gloomy 
verdict, Roosevelt confessed that “there is in it a very ugly element 
ol truth. . . . Tliat there is grave reason for some of Mr. Adams’ 
melancholy forebodings, no serious student of the times, no sociol- 
ogist or reformer, and no practical politician who is interested 
in more than momentary success, will deny. . . . Tire rich have 
undoubtedly grown richer; . . . there has been a large absolute, 
though not relative, iuc tease in poverty and . . . the very poor 
tend to huddle in immense mas.scs in the cities. F.vcn though these 
masses are, relatively to the rest of the population, smaller than 
they formerly wore, they constitute a standing mcnac'c, not merely 
to our prosperity but to our existence.” Cautious and qualified as 
this statement tvas, it referred to matters which Republican party 
managers had not noticed, oflicially at least. They were the matters 
over which farmer and labor insurgency was liighly articulate. 

As President, 'Pheodore Roosevelt abated none of his zest for 
his “big stick” policy in “extraterritorial,” that is, cxtracontinental, 
affairs. He indulged in feverish exchanges with European diplo- 
mats, supported the Opcui Door m China, and almost daily pro- 
vided “hot ncw.s” for the press by “strokes of state” in foreign 
policy. In this sphere his constant activities fretted many old Re- 
puhlican,s of the Hanna school as well as social actionists who 
wanted to concentrate on political and economic reforms at home. 
Those old Republicans felt that they had been hustled into the 
imperialist adventure by the young “war hawks” of the twentieth 
century and they were deeply troubled over the possibility that 
Theodore Roosevelt might involve the nation in a foreign war 
really perilous to taxpayers, domestic finances and economy, and 
the management of business in the customary manner. 

While Theodore Roosevelt worried conservative Republicans 
by his lunges into foreign affairs^ he won enthusiastic support 
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among liberals and radicals by his domestic policies. When busi- 
ness as usual was threatened by a big coal strike in 1902, President 
Roosevelt manifested sympathies with the miners. Instead of send- 
ing Federal troops to suppress strikers, as the Republican President 
Hayes had done in the railway strike of 1877, and the Democratic 
President Cleveland had done in the Pullman strike of 1894, he 
prepared to use the troops to keep the mines open and productive- 
He forced the mine owners to accept the arbitration which they 
had rejected; and he was instrumental in bringing about a settle- 
ment advantageous to labor. He also sought to .stop the spoliation 
of natural resources by adopting a policy of conservation— with- 
holding timber and other lands from the grasp of private interests 
and speculators. Moreover he introduced “righteousness” into 
politics. While praising “good trusts” and “sound labor leaders,” 
he denounced the “bad” trusts, “malefactors of great wealth,” and 
“anarchistic labor leaders.” He also publicly censured many a con- 
servative representative and senator in Congress, while he was 
careful not to alienate the most powerful men of his party in that 
body. 

Meanwhile reinforcements for progressive insurgency, political 
and economic, came from many directions in articles, book.s, and 
magazinc.s. For example: 

Henry George’s Progress avd Plover ty, issued first in 1879, 
grew in influence, spreading the doctrine that many millionaires 
owed their wealth to the mnearned increment” arising merely 
from increases in land values. 

In 1889, Andrew Carnegie began to publish articles on wealth 
and labor in which he demonstrated that, while in part great 
fortunes had grown out of inventions and management, also in. 
large part they had sprung from mere land ownership and specu- 
lation, from the markets developed by the social growth of the 
country, and from easy opportunities afforded manufacturers to 
acquire immense natural resources at nominal prices, or for 
nothing. 

In 1894, H. D. Lloyd issued his Wealth agamt ConmwjnDeahh, 
assailing the Standard Oil Company, challenging the whole system 
of individualistic acqui-sition, and calling for a new order of co- 
operation. 

In 1 902, Ida Tarbcll began the serialization of her critical articles 
in McCh/re's magazine, “The History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany." 

In 1902, W. J. Ghent’s Our Benevolent Feudalism portrayed 
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American society as a hierarchy of classes dominated by men 
wealth at the top. 

In 1901, W. J. Bryan started publishing the Commoner, a 
weekly journal, which soon attained a large national circulation. 

In 1906, David Graham Phillips commenced a scries, entitled 
“The Treason of the Senate,” in the Cosmopolitan maga}',inc, at- 
tacking it as a body of rich men who legislated for the rich and 
defeated the aspirations of the people. 

A large school of reformers from right to left attributed most if 
not all tlie evils of the Republic to the control of jiarty machinery 
and all branches of government by Theodore Roosevelt’s “male- 
factors of great wealth,” operating through political bosses, local 
and national. Their proposal for breaking this control was to “re- 
store the government to the people”; and one of the first points 
of their attack was the Senate of the United States elected not by 
the people but by the state legislatures— in fact by party caucuses 
and bosses behind the scenes. 

Back in the age of Andrew Jackson, when the Senate of the 
United States was under fire from popular strongholds, it had 
been proposed that senators should thereafter be elected directly 
by the voters of the state— no longer indirectly. In 1893 the House 
of Representatives mustered a two-thirds majority for a resolution 
authori'/ing' this change by an amendment to the Comstitution. 
Satisfied with things as they were, the Senate, however, refused 
to concur and so repelled this attack on its position. Beaten in 
Washington, advocates of direct election turned to the states and 
sought to circumvent the Constitution by ingenious devices for 
having candidates for the Senate nominated at popular primaries. 

To make the popular choice at the polls binding on the state 
legislature, Oregon in 1901 established a system by which the 
voters could name the United States senator at a regular election 
and the candidates for the state legislature could |)lcdgc themselves 
to vote for the “people’s choice,” no matter to what party he 
belonged. Soon Oregon witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of 
a Republican legislature electing a Democrat to represent the 
state m the national Senate. 

By 1910 at least twenty-eight states, mainly in the West and 
South, had in force one sclrejne or another compelling state legisla- 
tures to elect senators actually chosen, previously, at a primary 
or popular election. Thus the personnel of the national Senate 
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and its temper were gradually altered between 1893 and 1910. 
In this period also the legislatures of two thirds of the states passed 
resolutions calling upon Congress to submit to the people an 
amendment providing for papular election of senators in a regular 
and constitutional manner. 

At length, “softened up” by the arrival of new senators “fresh 
from the people,” the Senate yielded to the PTouse in 1912 and 
approved a resakrtiow of ameadmevit. It was sc.v.t to tbe states fos 
action. With alacrity the states replied by ratifying the Seven- 
teenth Amendment and the very next year it went into effect. 
As if derisively timed, the amendment was proclaimed in force 
by William Jennings Bryan, then Secretary of State. Only sixteen 
years previously he had been cursed as an anarcliist for proposing 
ro lay iris rude hands on this bulwark of conservatism, placed 
in the Constitution by the fathers of the Republic. So swiftly had 
insurgency advanced in the intervening years that Bryan himself, 
arch-critic of the plutocracy, had become the chief cabinet officer 
in the Democratic administration of W oodrow Wilson. 

Running along with the movement to expel “plutocrats” from 
the Senate was an agitation for taldng the nomination of all major 
candidates— local, state, and federal— out of the hands of conven- 
tions ruled by professional politicians and entrusting it to the 
people at the polls. This action was also undertaken by states, one 
after another. 

The instrument chosen for it was known as the direct primary. 
Laws applying it varied in form from state to state, but their pur- 
pose was to force all seekers after nomination for important places 
in government— local, state, and federal— to offer themselves to 
the voters of their respective parries in a party election called the 
primary. By 1910 at least twenty-one states, chiefly in tbe "West 
and South, had direct primary laws stringent in nature. 

T'hcse laws by no means eliminated the power of professional 
politicians over the nomination of candidates, but they discon- 
certed the “old-line bosses” for a time; they made it possible for 
many energetic young leaders to appeal immediateljr to the voters 
and ride to high places of power in government, in spite of the 
bosses. For years insurgents had inveighed against the “corrupt 
machines” of both major parties. Now they had a strong weapon 
in their hands if they could use it. 

Another protest against the machines operated by professional 
politicians had represented the ballot system in vogue as permit- 
ting them to buy votes and watch the voters deliver the “stolen 
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goods” at the polls. This system had been created by politicians 
themselves. Under it each party printed its own ticket or list of 
candidates for each election anti on paper of a distinctive color. At 
the polls on election day the agents of each parry handed out its 
ballots— red, white or blue, as the ease might be— and itept their eyes 
on each voter until he dropped his colored ticket into the 1 lallot box. 

In many places a practice of “straig’ht-arm voting” had been 
adopted; that is, party voters were lined up, a parry ticket was put 
into the hand of each, and they were then marched to the polls in 
formation, keeping ranks until their ballots were deposited. Not 
only was it easy for party managers thus to lead their henchmen 
to the polls: they could see who Avas voting the opposite ticket 
and, if strong enough, could intimidate men who refused to vote 
“right.” It was an almost perfect system for exposing workingmen 
and insurgents to surveillance, oppression, and even violence if 
they refused to follow the party line. 

The device adopted for breaking this tyranny over voters was 
the Australian Itallof, containing the names of all tire bandidafcs of 
all the parties, priirted at public expense, and distributed only at 
the polls by public officers. Where it was used the voter indicated 
his own choice by marking the column of his party himself or the 
nanics of pei-sons'for whom he wished to cast his ballot. A closed 
booth was pixwided so that ballots could be marked secretly and 
ballots were folded so that no one could dis'cover for whom citi- 
zens voted. 

This reform was introduced first in Massachusetts, and in Ken- 
tucky ill a limited fashion, in the year 1888. Within eight years 
thirty-six other staves had adopted it. Additional legislation im- 
proved the system, and by the opening of the century such secret 
balloting had become a general rule in the United State.s. Thus 
intimidation at the polls was reduced and the political inde- 
pendence of Auitcrs increased. Money provided by the campaign 
Rinds of the parties and threats of retaliation, or even physical 
injury, could no longer be as effective as in the “good old days 
of open voting.” 

While the revolt against cstablisheiri political methods was draw- 
ing the governing power clo.ser to voting men, the demand of 
women for the right to vote was renewed and gained strength. A 
national suffrage organization wa,s formed. A proposed amendment 
enfranchising women throughout the nation wa,s introduced in 
Congress in 1 869. Three years later women pressed their claims 
on the Republicans and in doing so reminded them of the services 
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rendered by women in the recent war for the preservation of the 
Union. Republican leaders still wanted the aid of women, es- 
pecially help from the magnetic orator, Anna Dicldn.son— the 
“American Joan of Arc”— in the campaign of 1872, and the Re- 
pui)lican party declared that it welcomed women to spheres of 
■ndder usefulness; that their demand for additional rights deserved 
“respectful consideration.” 

But ■w'omen sn(rn learned that they were to have no automatic 
victory in the national capital and they took the hard road to their 
goal by winning the suffrage, step by step, in the states, under the 
nationwide leadership of such indomitable citizens as Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lillie Ucvereux Blake, Mathilda Joslyn Gage, and 
Susan B. Anthony. These women and others traveled up and down 
the land and appealed for the enfranchisement of wmmen to voting 
men in the cities, villages, distant rural districts, and on outlying 
farms. I'hcy argued tircir case before members of state legislatures 
and constitutional conventions, published journals of agitation, 
wrote articles and letters to the newspapers, issued books on the 
subject, and spared no labor in their efforts to persuade the hostile 
or indilTerenf that their cause was just and vital to the advance- 
ment of democracy. 

For some years their gains in the states were discouragingly 
small. Wyoming, which had established equal suffrage while still 
a territory, continued the practice after admission to the Union 
in 1889, dc.spire strenuous objections in Congress. Four years later 
women won the ballot in Colorado. In 1896 they were victorious 
in Utah and Idaho. During the furor over imperialism and con- 
ferring the blc.ssings of liberty on “our brown brothers” in dis- 
tant dependencies, no advances were made, though women carried 
on their agitation with unremitting tenacity. After that militant 
outburst had lost its glamor women began to wdn victories rapidly: 
in Wa.shington, 1910; California, 1911; Oregon, Kansas, and 
Arizona, 1912; Nevada and Montana, 1914. At length the ice was 
broken on the middle border: Illinois in 1913 conferred on women 
the right to vote for presidential electors and so gave them a 
greater leverage in national elections. 

After older leaders had procured the ballot in several states, 
younger women, mostly college graduates, turned to the weapon 
of political power to shorten the stmggle for full national en- 
franchisement. They built a backfire against obstinate members of 
Congress and Eastern politicians who aspired to the presidency. 
Led by Alice Paul and Lucy Burns, women organized, in the states 
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having equal suflragc, thousands of enfranchised women who 
pledged themselves to cast their ballots only for candidates openly 
lavorablc to the adoption of equal suffrage on a national scale— by 
an amendment to the federal Constitution. 

Although these new tacticians were unable to move Woodrow 
Wilson from his rigid opposition to such an amendment during the 
campaign of 1916, they secured the endorsement of the Re- 
publican candidate, Charles E. Hughes, and a helpful support from 
Theodore Roosevelt. On a referendum the next year, 1917, women 
won the vote in the great state of New York, and in 1918 they 
wcj-e successful in Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Michigan. 

With so much power already in the hands of women voters it 
was difficult for any politician in Washington to treat their de- 
mamls with historic ridicule or indifference. Indeed President 
Wilson was finally moved to call upon Congress in September 1918 
to jrass the suffrage amendment to the Constitution. With the aid 
of Republicans, who secured possession of both houses in the elec- 
tions of rhe following November, the requisite two-thirds majority 
was won for the Nineteenth Amendment— in the following June. 
Quickly ratified by three fourths of the state legislatures, it went 
into effect in time for the presidential election of 1920. Equal suf- 
frage had been made the law of the land. 

☆ 

As insurgency flourished in the form of verbal criticism and new 
methods for making it effective by direct elections were brought 
into U.SC, conservative managers in both the major parties were 
finding it harder to keep a tight rein on candidates, legislatures, 
executives, and courts in the former style. In seeking to escape 
the perils of defeat they had to make concessions to this growing 
independence. King Canute had to move his throne. 

Aware in igo8 that the Republicans would have to meet again 
the resolute Bryan running on a platform of revolt in the spirit 
of 1B96, President Theodore Roosevelt planned to take at Iea.st 
some of the wind out of the “Great Commoner’s” .sails. Having 
decided not to run for a “second election,” he fixed upon his Secre- 
tary of War, William Eloward Taft, as his successor and presented 
him to the country as a progressive, as a man who would follow 
“my policies.” Roosevelt then tiircw the weight of executive in- 
fluence and patronage on the side of Taft and had the pleasure of 
seeing the Republican convention bow to his will. Conservatives 
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in the convention did it with a wty face, but they yielded as 
gracefully as they could. 

Yet tlic Rcpulilican platform of 1908 gave little recognition to 
the unrest abroad in the land. The platform was “safe” enough to 
please even the followers of the late Marcus A. Hanna. After con- 
sultations with Prc.sidcnt Roosevelt, however, the candidate, Taft, 
made .several gestures to the left in his campaign speeches. He de- 
clared himself in favor of the popular election of United State.s 
senator;;, which stalwarts in his party had long opposctl as an as- 
■sault upon tlie Constitution. Tire taxation of incomes, excctatcd in 
1895 by Joseph Choate as communistic and populistic, Taft en- 
dorsed in 1911 mildly, not cnthusia.stically. Labor, he said, had a 
legal right to organize, strike, and bargain collectively; and in 
some cases, he admitted, the courts had opprc.s'.scd labor by the 
use of injunctions. 

The methods of modern business, Taft thought, were generally 
sound, but since there had been too much speculation, stock 
watering, and fraud, reforms were needed in this relation also. 
The currency system, assailed by Bryan, was, in I'aft’s opinion, 
defective in various respects an^ should be made more llcxiblc. 
As for socialism, he spoke gently of its “very humane and kindly 
theories,” while dismissing it as wholly impracticable. In other 
words, from tlic Republican view of 1896, Taft was tainted with 
insurgency, but with the aid of the doughty Roosevelt and his fol- 
lowers he defeated Bryan, who stood fast on his populistic prin- 
ciples aitd made another vehement campaign that tei'rilied con- 
scrvative.s. 

Reflecting changes of the intervening years. President 'Taft 
translated some progres.sivc policies into action. He supported lire 
adoption of the re.so]udon by Congre.s.s which provided f(»r the 
income-tax amendment to the Constitution. ITc pressed for a re- 
vision of the tariff, a thorny question carefully avoided by Roose- 
velt. He urged upon Congrcs.s, in defiance of cxprc.ss companies, a 
bill for the establishment of a parcels post and Congress complied 
with his recommendation. 

Many baitkcrs had long opposed a plan for creating a postal 
savings .sy.sccm in the Post Office Department, Under I'aft’s leader- 
ship the plan was enacted into law by Congress. Since the passage 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890 the prosecution of trusts 
and combinations in restraint of trade had been neglected. Presi- 
dent Taft launched an active campaign against them and the 
Supreme Court responded by ordering the Standard Oil Company 
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and the Anierican Tobacco Company" to dissolve. Compared 
measure by measure with Theodore Roosevelt’s regime, President 
T aft s administration, though less spectacular, could be correctly 
characterized as on the whole more “progressive.” 

Ncvcrthelcs.s soon after Taft’s term opened a rebellion broke out 
against him within his own party. Several Republican senators and 
representatives, including Senator Robert M. La Follette, of 
Wisconsin, and Senator Albert J, Beveridge, of Indiana, were en- 
raged by the high rates in the tariff bill of 1909, voted against it, 
and took the stump against it. On his return home from a hunting- 
trip to Africa and a visit to Europe, Theodore Roosevelt expressed 
irritation over 'I'aft’s policies and measures, accused him of taldng 
a reactionary tack on the tariff, conservation, and other issues, and 
launched an opposition in the Republican camp in 1910. 

I-Iints of a general insurrection were received when the voters 
in the congressional election of that autmun sent a Democratic 
majority to the House of Representatives. In 1910, also, insurgent 
Republicans and Democrats in the House overthrew the system 
by which the Sjicakcr, Joseph Cannon, and a few chairmen of 
committees xverc permitted to determine whether any bill was to 
be debated or passed. Populists had condemned this system, in 
season and out, and now a Republican House had annihilated it. 
I'lic next year a group of Republicans, up in arms against Taft’s 
policies, met at the home of Senator La Follette in Washington and 
formed a Progressive Republican League to unite all the forces of 
insurgency within tlic party. 

As the campaign of 1912 drew near, Democratic managers were 
all agog with excitement. In Republican dissensions they saw at 
last a chance to carry the election— the first since 1 892 when Cleve- 
land had won his second term and tiien, by his conservative 
policies, had split his own parry asunder. The only quc.stioii among 
the Democrats was whether they were to turn right or left iii 
this golden opportunity. Three times they had failed with Bryan 
as their icatler and radicalism as their inspiration. But they had 
failed far more miserably in 1904 when they veered over to the 
gold standard and conservatism. 

Even with the Republicans divided, the prospects were clouded. 
Would Bryan run again— for the fourth time? If so, could he be 
elected? If he withdrew or could be pushed aside, what man and 
what policies were most likely to bring the triumph at the polls 
for which Democratic hearts panted? It took a shrewd calculation 
to discover the person and the appeal that would carry the Demo- 
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cratic banncj' to victory in a time when the historic patterns of 
both pai'ties were being badly shaken along a broad front. 

For years an influential journalist in tlie East, George Harvey, 
long closely associated with powerful men in the “plutocratic” 
wing of the Democratic party, had been thinking that Woodrow 
Wilson, president of Princeton University, had the right character 
and the right ideas for a successful career as a Democratic poli- 
tician. As a professor Wilson had taught politics and government, 
and from his youth he had nursed political amiiitions. While pro- 
fessor and president at Princeton he had always taken a conserva- 
tive position on public question.s’. He had despised Bryan and 
everything connected with Bryanism. Fie had angrily opposed 
Bryan in i8g6, had even refused to sit on a platform with him, had 
attacked his theories as “foolish and dangerous,” and in a private 
letter had e.xprcssecl the hope that Bryan might be “knocked into 
a cocked hat.” 

For the policies of Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson had a dislike 
almost as intense. FIc had denounced government regulation of 
railways and assailed federal regulation of corporations. As late 
as 1909 he Irad upbraided trade unions for interfering with in- 
dividual liberty. In fact there was scarcely an item in the populist 
or progressive program which Wilson had not frowned upon in 
public addresse.s and in private letters. From the standpoint of 
Harvey and his Wall Street friends, therefore, Woodrow Wilson 
seemed to be the ideal candidate to swing the Democratic party 
back to the conservatism of Grover Cleveland, and capture control 
over the government of the United States. 

After some astute negotiations Harvey induced the Democratic 
boss of New Jersey, James Smith, to nominate Wilson as the patty 
candidate for governor of the state in 1910. Weakened by the 
factional fights in their ranks, the New Jersey Republicans were 
ill prepared for the fray; and Wilson, without going beyond gen- 
eralities in his campaign speeches, w’on the election M'ith little 
difficulty. The first step in Flarvcy’s plan to make Woodrow 
Wilson President of the United States had been achieved, and now 
the President-maker turned to the final act of his play. At the mast- 
head of Harper’s Weekly, which he edited, he flung out a sign 
reading; “For President, Woodrow Wilson.” 

But it was known that the J. P. Morgan Comptiny had once 
come to the financial aid of the FTarper publishing firm and, be- 
sides, Woodrow Wilson had plans of his own. With keen dis- 
cernment he decided that Flarvcy’s conservative designs did not 
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comport with the progressive temper of the coimtrjr and would 
bring disaster in the election. So he brusquely told Harvey that 
his open support was no longer desired, Wilson’s name was taken 
from the uiasthca<l of Harper’s Weekly and he assumed direction 
of his own campaign for nomination and election. 

Having severed ties with “reactionaries” in his party, Wilson set 
about securing the Democratic prize. He toured the country, even 
to the Far West, and made numerous speeches in the progressive 
vein. He repudiated conservative doctrines he once had espoused; 
he approved nearly all the items that had long been listed in the 
populist program. He sought the friendship of Bryan whom, a few 
years before, he had wanted to see knocked into a cocked hat, and 
declared in his presence at a great public dinner; “There has been 
an interesting fixed point in the history of the Democratic party, 
and the fixed point has been the character, and the devotion, and 
the preachings of William Jennings Bryan.” To the horror of in- 
credulous Democrats he endorsed direct democracy— the initiative 
and referendum— although he did not press that issue. With the sup- 
port of Bryan at last secured, Wilson won the nomination for 
Ih'esidcnt at the Democratic convention in Baltimore after a hard 
tug of war among the politicians. 

Aware that progressive interests were laying hold of the coun- 
try, T'lrcodorc Roosevelt threw his hat into the ring for the Re- 
publican nomination. But he was rejected in favor of President 
I'aft at the jiatty convention in Chicago. Declaring that the 
nomination had been “stolen” from him, Roosevelt and his follow- 
ers then formed an independent party and adopted for it the name 
“Progrcs.sivc.” At a separate convention he was nominated as the 
Progressive parry candidate for President. 

The platform of the new party endorsed practically all the in- 
surgent political reforms, such as direct primaj'ies, popular election 
of senators, the initiative, referendum, and recall, woman suffrage, 
and recall of judicial decisions annulling social legislation. It ap- 
proved the regulation of corporations, conservation of natural re- 
sources, income and inheritance taxes, and limitations on the use 
of injunctions in labor di.sputcs. In fact William Jennings Bryan 
was delighted witli the doctrines enunciated by Roosevelt and the 
Progressives. He declared, ironically, if wistfully, that they were a 
long time coming around to the propositions for wliich he had 
battled for the last twenty years. 

In his campaign Wilson expounded many views of economic 
and political affairs that squared with the assertions made by 
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laborites, populists, and socialists during the previous thirty or 
forty years. While rejecting their remedies lie agreed with their 
contention that the Industrial Revolution had fundaincntally 
altered the economic scene, that old political theories did not fit 
the new order, and that the government of the United States had 
long been run by concentrated business interests in their own be- 
half. 

“Our life has bj'okcn away from the past,” Wilson e.xclaimed. 
“We have cltangcd our economic conditions, absolutely, from top 
to bottom; and, Avith our economic society, the organization of 
our life. I'hc old political formulas do not fit present problems; 
they read now like df)cumcnrs taken out of a forgotten age. . . . 
The government of the United States at present is a fo.ster child of 
the special interests. It is nor allowed to have a will of its own. . . , 
The government of the United States in recent years has not been 
administered by the common pcojale.” Continuing in the .spirit of 
the I'cvolt against the plutocracy, Wilson maintained that “the 
masters of the government of the United States are the combined 
capitalists and manufacturers of the United States”— “the big Irank- 
ers, the big manufacttircrs, the big masters of commerce, the hcad.s 
of railroad corporations and of steamship corporations.” 

Theodore Roosevelt’s .speeches vibrated Avith similar demmeia-' 
tions of the “big interests” and similar promises to restore the gov- 
ernment to the people. Caught between the fire of Roosevelt and 
the fire of Wilson, President T'aft, in a sober and dignified man- 
ner, defended bis administration against their chai’ges and sought 
to shoAV that in fact it was both progressive and enlightened. Hav- 
ing again nominated luigcnc V. Debs as their candidate, the Social- 
ists contended that if big capitiilists did rule the country, as the 
politicians were now agreeing, it Avas time to break their dominion 
by nationalizing the means of production from which they derived 
their money and their pOAvet. 

The votes in the election of 1912 revealed unmistakably the 
groAving revolt Avithin the two major parties and outside. They 
also disclosed sharp differences of opinion as to what must be done 
about the problems brought to the front by American thought 
respecting the Industrial Revolution, especially the accusation that 
the country was dominated by plutocratic interests. Wilson Avas 
elected but his popular vote was smaller than that given to Bryan 
in either 1896 or 1908. Indeed it fell short by nearly 2,500,000 of 
the total vote cast against him. Roosevelt polled about 700,000 
more votes than Taft but the combined Progressive and Repub- 
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lican vote was below that polled by Roosevelt in 1904 and even 
below that received by Taft in 1908. 

I'hcrc was no better evidence of the strength of the political 
revolt than the number of ballots cast for the Socialist candidate, 
fiugcnc V. Debs. N<_)fwithstanding the radical talk of Wilson and 
Roosevelt against “big business,” the vote for Dehs was more than 
double the Socialist vote of 1908. It approached the inillioia mark 
-that point which hitherto in American history had indicated an 
impending explosion. 

Dc.spitc the clashes of opinion over what was to be done about 
the problems of domestic economy, one thing seemed verified: the 
glittering promises of prersperity to be won by imperialism and the 
expansion of foreign trade rnaefe little appeal to the voters. Indeed 
Republicans did not make much of their “dollar diplomacy” in 
the campaign; and Democrats spurned imperialism as they had in 
previous years. "I he glories of empire and aggressive foreign poli- 
cies had not, as pro})hcsicd by populists, extinguished progrc.ssive 
insurgency on tlie home front. Nor had they eased the clashes of 
intcj'csis on the home front. 

As if in recognition of a national uprising against imperialism 
and all its works, llieodore Roo.scveIt veered back to domestic 
i.ssuc's. Not long before, he had declared that the country needed 
a war and that everybody who opposed it was a “mollycoddle”; 
but he \\'a.s compelled at the Progressive convention in Chicago to 
come to tenn.s with Jane Adilams, an invincil)le pacifist and anti- 
imperialist. 'I'liere lie joincil in castigating the “barbaric system of 
warfare among nations, with its enormous waste of resources even 
in time of peace and the consequent impoverishment of the life of 
the toiling masses”; and in advocating an intej-national agreement 
to limit naval forcc-s, with the proviso that two battleships should 
be built a year until such agreement was reached. There at Chi- 
cago he gave up the go.spcI of imperialism and united with the 
Progre.ssive.s in a declaration proclaiming the i csponsibilitic.s f)f the 
Americans at home: “Unhampered by tradition, nncorrupted by 
power, undismayed by the magnirndc of the task, the new parry 
offers itself as the instrument of the people to sweep away old 
abuses, to build a new and nobler commonwealth." 

Confident that he had a popular mandate to act forcefully, Wil- 
son as President assumed the leadership of his party; and during 
his first term in office, with the aid of progressives and dissidents 
from both parties in Congress, the following program of legisla- 
tion was enacted: 
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The wns reduced, not to free trade or a revenue basis, but 
to a lower level than the country had seen for years. 

A new banking law set up the Federal Reserve System, in which 
old Federalist ideas of centrabVed banking were combined with 
more llcxibility for the currency and more governmenr control 
over banking administration. 

Laws against trusts and combinations wcic strengthened and 
cfl'orts were made by administrative action to tear apart interlock- 
ing relations of banks, corporations, and Itusiness concerns in the 
interest of free enterprise— if with little effect. 

To organized labor three offerings were made: provisions pre- 
sumed to liberate trade unions from prosecution as combinations 
in restraint of trade and to limit the use of injunction in labor 
disputes; a law fixing eight hours as the standard day for trainmen 
employed on interstate railways; and the La Follctte Seamen’s Act 
assuring better treatment to sailors on board Amej'ican merchant 
ships. 

Farmers, who had complained about the extortions of Ea.stctn 
bankers, ^vc^c conciliated by the establishment of federal land 
banks empowered to lend them money at a lower rate of interest. 

With a. view to formulating and enforcing “fair” trade practices 
for commerce and industry, the Federal Trade Commission was 
created and endowed with powers to inquire into “unfair” actions 
in business and make recommendations for legislation tcj stop 
them. 'Though vague in its phrasing, the Federal Ti'ade Commis- 
sion Act of 19 r 4 departed from the old faith that sharp competi- 
tion would of itself bring prosperity, and indicated a ttcitd toward 
a new faith— in government rcgula.tion of business enterprises for 
the public interest. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Reolizdtions in Social Improvement 


Oi-DiiR than the political insurgency that went by the name ol 
Progressive, related to it, and yet in many respects fundamentally 
independent of political partisanship, were cfl'orts of humanitarians 
to rcali'/.e ideals social in nature that transcended personal desires 
for self-perfection, wealth, prestige, and power. The humani- 
tarians worked in the spirit of civilization which had found ex- 
pression in colonial times, the Revolution, the early Republic, the 
democratic awalccning, the Civil War, and the preceding age of 
t.hc rising plutocracy. Now they took advantage of the new 
kmnvlcdgc and thought evolved at the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 71 icy sought to apply the theories of social meliorism de- 
veloped by the cconotnists, sociologists, and political scientists who 
analyzed and pointed out inadequacies in the doctrines of individ- 
ualism. lire humanitarians were more than students, theorists, and 
writers, though some of them were all those persons; they were 
primarily activists anxious to get refornts established. They made 
minute surveys of blighted areas in national life and searched for 
ways and means of integrating social theory and social practice. 

Literally millions of men and women participated in this wider 
movement of thought, program making, and implementat ion. The 
.source.s of the movement were broken into special activities by 
groups of citizens, such as the Association for Labor Legislation, 
the National Consumers’ League, the National Elousing Associa- 
tion, and the Association for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Colored People, which worked for the realization of special 
programs. But the movement as a whole was inspired by the com- 
mon purpose of raising the standards of living, promoting physi- 
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cal and mental licalcli, enlarging the concept of social justice and 
its applications— in short, advancing civilization in the United 
States. In .social origins and continiioii.s support thi.s movement was 
mainly, though by no means entirely, in.stigated by the middle 
class. It gave effect to aesthetic, ethical, and humane impulses in 
the democratic way— by proposal, discussion, adoption— within the 
limits of a tcforniing, socializing capitalism. 

Few of the men and women who carried this movement forward 
received during their lives the ncw.spapcr publicity accorded to 
warriors, politicians, plutocrats, and criminals. Nov in their death 
were many of them given revealing obituaries or places in the 
twenty volumes entitled Dictionary of American Riography. Nev- 
ertheless their force of character, intellectual povva’rs, steadfast- 
ness in research, in educating the public, in drafting legislation 
and advocating it before committees of government, munici- 
pal, state, and federal, so influenced the thought of the nation that 
ideas once “dangerous” became commonplaces, accepted by per- 
sons who had ft)rnicrly fought to the last ditch the new proposals 
put up to the country. The humanitarians not only broke down 
the resistance of private interests and legislatures. They also com- 
pelled a reconstruction or rc-cducation of the United States Su- 
preme Court which for more than forty years had been reatling 
into the federal Constitution, as Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
remarked, the laissez-faire doctrines of Mr. Herbert Spencer, Eng- 
lish indwidualist. 

Chief among the labors of the humanitarians wei'c at.tcmpts to 
overcome, by public and private collective actions, the poverty, 
diseases, misery, and hazards of ill-fortune which millions of 
Americans sufl'ered. It was their thesis that such adversities mocked 
the liberty, equality, pursuit of happine.ss, and general welfare 
profes,sed as American ideals at the establishment of national in- 
dependence. 

In the struggle over social improvement advocates and oppo- 
nents were aligned as groups and organizations. The alignment was 
not as wholesale or always as sharp as in the strife of politicifl 
parties, but con.servatism and insurgency appeared -svithin it as in 
political struggles for power*. 

In the run-of-the-mill opinion social conservatism signified the 
support of measures and practices which protected concentrated 
wealth, and the methods of acquiring wealth, against interference 
on the part of government. “We have among us,” wrote the 
economist, Richard T. Ely, in 1894, “a class of mammon worship- 
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pel's, whose one fest of conservatism, or radicalism, is the attitude 
one takes witli respect to accumulated wealth. M'^hatever tends to 
preserve the wealth of the wealthy is called conservatism, and 
whatever favors anything else, no matter what, they call social- 
ism.” A person may love old ways and draw liis ideals from a past 
which he deems saner in its views of wealth, Ely went on; yet if 
he would, “by social action,” endeavor to change certain tenden- 
cies and conserve the treasures of the past, “he is still a radical in 
the eyes of those men whose one and sole test is money.” 

'J'hi.s was no(, however, the whole creed of social conservatism. 
Afany elements entered into it-~some of them inherited from the 
days when America was a country of free land and immense 
natural resources open to energetic individuals capable of improv- 
ing their condition by initiative and persistent labor. Other fea- 
tures w'cre newly formulated under the head of individualism— a 
theory which, as wc have said but repeat for remembrance, en- 
closcil fouj' main propositions as follows. It is individuals .struggling 
to make a living and acquire property M'ho set productive activi- 
ties in motion and create the wealth which makes the country 
great and pritspcrous. In this struggle each individual is rewarded 
according to his personal contribution to the stock of wealth; his 
wages oj' proliis are the measure of his contribution. Poverty is the 
“natural” outcome of individual idleness, lack of enterprise, im- 
prudence, iinptovidcnce, and in many cases drunkenness. Although 
Christian charity may relieve poverty here and there, nothing 
vital can bo done to prevent or remove its mass. Efforts to over- 
come it by government action— that is, by collective action— will 
merely hurt the capable- portion of the population and pauperize 
the jioor. 

Inc theories advanced by the activist humanitarians against the 
thc.sis of conservatism were not closely knit into a single argu- 
ment or philosophy, as a rule. Yet, however formulated, the 
thcoj'ies of the activist humanitarians denied the truth of the 
conservative assertion tlrat gross incqualirics of wealth, signify- 
ing p(jveriy, arc decreed by any iron law of nature; that the riches 
of the ricli arc merely the rewards of their tlwift and enterprise; 
!,hai the poverty of the poor is solely due to indolence and im- 
piawidcncc, They accepted the contention of the sociologists such 
a.s 1 .ester Ward and Anna Gariin Spencer to the effect that the in- 
dividual, no matter how enterprising, derives the knowledge, the 
inventions he malces and uses, and the security he enio;ys from the 
cominon life of society and the government that holds it together. 
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The active meliorists insisted that ills in society have various ori- 
gins— such as accidents in industry, insanitary and congested con- 
ditions of labor and living, contagious diseases, and other adverse 
factors which can he removed or prevented or diminished hy 
special measures. These changes, they argued, can be brought 
about peacefully, by group and public action, and this dire pov- 
erty can be abolished, misfortunes mitigated, special privileges 
inimical ro the interests of society destroyed, and the (piality of 
the common life improved. 

☆ 

A summary of the concrete proposals for social improvement 
conceived in the mcliori.st spirit was presented to the country in 
two works issued near the turn of the nineteenth century. The first 
was SocialisTiJ, Its Nature, Strength and Weakness, published in 
1894 by Richard T. lily, a teacher of economics wlio combined 
studying, observation, and theorizing with the formulation of pro- 
grams for social action. The second was Pox'crty , pvtUlished in 1904 
by Robert Hunter, a student of economics who turned to wsocial 
work in the .slunrs of New York City anti witnessed the making 
of poverty at first hand, 'raken collectively, the proposals for 
action offered hy lily and Hunter included these; 

Taxation f)f incomes and inheritances, and application of the 
revenues to social purposes. 

Making all factories and tenements sanitary and safe. 

Stamping out contagious diseases by public-health measures. 

Shortening hours of work, especially in dangermis and laborious 
indusmes and for women and young people. 

Public care of defectives and dependents, scpaj'ating them from 
the body of employable and industriotis workers. 

Insurance against sickness, unemployment, and accidents in in- 
dustry. 

Compcns.ation to workers injured in indusrrics through no fault 
of their own— a great source of poverty and family distress. 

Old-age pensions. 

Establishment of minimum hours and wages in “.sweated" indus- 
tries and enforcement of sanitary standards by public aurhority. 

Regulation of tenements, planning and improvement of cities 
with provision for parks, playgrounds, and other recreational 
facilities. 

Conservation and wise use of natural resources. 
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Raising sfandards of physical well-being by compulsory public- 
health measures. 

Extension and improvement of public education for all the 
cltildrcn of all the people. 

l..ong l)efore the nineteenth century came to a close practically 
all the itlcas of ,S(jcial improvement which Americans of later gen- 
erations were to debate, modify, amplify, and apply had been 
formulated and ihoj'oughly discussed by reflective persons from 
ane end of the country to the other. Moreover for the first time 
scriou.s stiiclics had been made of the actual distribution of wealth 
in the United State.s. Eor a hundred years or more that subject had 
been talked abotit but few facts had been available as a basis for 
informed talk. Social reformers made guesses respecting the 
amount of wealth and poverty that existed. Conservatives admit- 
ted that there was some poverty in the United States but they 
declared that it diet not amount to much or was deserved; that in 
any case America was the most prosperous nation in the world 
and good enough for anybody. At length statisticians tried to re- 
duce the loo.se talk about concentrated wealth and poverty to 
something like a statement of facts. 

In 1893 Geoj-gc K. Holmes, of the United States Census Oflice, 
formulated the following estimate: “Twenty per cent of the 
wealth of the United Stares is owned by three-one-hundredths of 
one per cent of the population; seventy-one per cent is owned by 
nine per cent of the families, and tw'cnty-nine per cent of the 
wealth is all that falls to ninety-one per cent of the population.’' 
Holmes’ generalization was inimccliately attacked as inaccurate, 
Richard 'E. Ely, in using it, admitted that, owing to the backward 
state of the American census, calculations respecting the distri- 
bution of wealth in the United States were “extremely uncertain.” 
But he added: “All estimates agree in one re.spect, and that is in 
attributing a greater concentration of wealth to the United States 
than to any t)thci- modern country.” This did not mean that a 
larger proportion of flic people m the Uititcd States than in Euro- 
pean countries were in poverty. Such wa.s not a fact, Ely conceded. 
Yet there was no doubt in his mind that America was cursed by 
widespread poverty in spite of all that could be truly said about 
pro.spcrity. 

Determined to find out with a.s high a degree of exactness as pos- 
sible just how much poverty there Was in the United States, Rob- 
ert Hunter made an extensive study of the subject, using the vari- 
ous kinds of available figures. In 1Q04 he reported the results of his 
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work in his booli: bearing the plain title, Fovaiy. This was his sum- 
maiy: “'Fhci-c arc probably in fairly prosperous years no less than 

10.000. 000 persons in poverty; that is to say, underfed, under- 
clothed, aird jioorly housed. Of tlicsc about 4,000,000 persons arc 
public paupers. Over 2,000,000 working incn arc unemployed 
front four to six months in the year. . . . Probably no less titan 

1.000. 000 workers are injured or killed each year u bile doing their 
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work . . . We know that many workiitcn arc overworked and 
underpaid. We kun\\»^ in a gcncnil way that unnecessary disease is 
fat too pi'cvalent. We know some of the insanitary evils of tene- 
ments and factories,” 

If Hunter had examined conditions in rural regions as carefully 
as in the citie.s, he could have noted that a special census of 1900 re- 
ported more than thirty-five per cent of American farmers a-S 
tenants—an incr*case over 1880 and 1890. He did state, however, 
that over fifty=' per cent of the farmers were either tenants or held 
their land under mortgages— propcrtyless or only partial owners of 
their homes. 
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I-Tuntcr’s estimates were in turn attacked and shown to be in 
some respects lacking in accuracy if not exaggerated. Owing to 
the indifference or hostility of certain officials nothing approach- 
ing precise and coinprehcn.sivc figures on poverty was accessible to 
the people of the “greatest nation on earth.” Though precision as 
to the total picture was iinpo.ssible in these circumstances, it was 
certain that there were millions of persons on some form of relief 
and that millions of self-respecting workers were from time to 
time imcmpltjycd or received wages w'hich were too small or too 
irregular to keep them from the uncertainty of livelihood and the 
pinching Avant known as poverty. At all events, while statisticians 
disputed, Americans who observed poverty at first hand or suf- 
fered from it personally protested against it and demanded amelio- 
ration by concerted efforts, private and public; and leaders in the 
labor movement, who had direct contact wirh social conditions 
in industrial cities, promoted what was frequently called the ‘hvar 
on poverty.” 

Since one of (he first needs in the quest for social improve- 
nicnr was the facts in the case of wages, hours, employment, un- 
employment, industrial accidents, and similar matters pertaining 
to the actual cnndiciou of the people, a demand went up for two 
immediate actions for meeting this need: die creation of labor 
bureaus to collect such figures; and the addition of questions to 
those already used in the decennial census taken by the govern- 
ment of the United States. Mas.sachusctts replied to the first de- 
mand in 1869 by establishing the first bureau of labor stati.stics in 
America. Ketween i86g and 1885 similar bureaus were set up in 
several other states. In the latter year provision was made for a 
federal Bureau of Labor in the Deparunent of the Interior. Sub- 
sequently the bureau was txanslerrcd to the Department of Com- 
merce and Lalior and in 1913 it became a separate Department of 
Labf)!- in the federal administi-ation. Among its duties the Depart- 
ment of La[)or was to “foster', promote, and develop the welfare of 
wage carncr.s, to improve their working conditions, and to advance 
their o|iporruuities for profitable employment.” 

The year before the separate department was established, Con- 
gress created the Children’s Bureau “to investigate and report upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and cliild life. 
In 1920 the Women’s Bureau was set up in the Department and 
charged with “formulating standards and policies for promoting 
the welfare of wage-earning women, improving their working 
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conditions, increasing their efficiency, and advancing' their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment.” 

Meanwhile the census takers of the United States were ordered 
to ask more questions of the people; various departments and bu- 
reaus of the federal government collected additional figures rela- 
tive to all great branches of American economy; and state govern- 
ments increased their annual output of figures and descriptions 
bearing on the health, employment, wages, home-ownership, and 
welfare of the people under their jurisdictions. These reports were 
.supplemented by special studies of all the major phases of Ameri- 
can life, from overcrowding in city tenements to tenancy and pov- 
erty in the most backward country districts. Eventually Ameri- 
cans, who cared and wanted to know realitie.s, could acquire solid 
information on the conditions of the people everywhere in the 
United States. 

☆ 

In practice social improv.mcnt advanced along many lines as 
men and v'omcn, individually and in organizations, moved against 
what they conceived to be specific evils in the general situation 
of sub.scandard living. The march toward these objectives was un- 
even and the gains varied from place to place. 

Massachusetts, for example, led the attack on factory conditions 
harmful to industrial workers. Building upon a law of 1842 which 
fixed a ten-hour day in industi'ies for children under twelve years 
of age— it.sclf eloquent of the “good old times”— Massachusetts 
established a system of factoiy inspection in 1867; a state labor 
department in 1869; an effective ten-hour law for women in 1874; 
and a general law respecting industrial safety in 1877. 

Soon statutes of tliis type began to flow in a large volume from 
the legislatures of the most highly industrialized states. In spe- 
cial occupatif)ns and iridu.strics the working hours of men were 
curtailed by legislation. By 1910 nearly a third of the states had 
fixed an ciglit-h<mr day for labor on public works. In the single 
year of 1907 twenty-three states enacted laws reducing the hours 
of toil for men in mines, smelters, and underground work gener- 
ally, on trains and in other occupations tvhere the strains and dan- 
gers of indu.stry were peculiarly severe. Although the courts were 
early inclined to hold that men -would have to look after them- 
selves, the principle was finally e.stablishcd that the hours of labor 
for men, as well as women, could be regulated by law; the old 
idea that endless drudgery was the unavoidable lot of all workers 
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had been widely abandoned and die doctrine of fthortcr honrs both 
to relieve fatigue and enable workers to have die benefits of some 
leisure, in which to develop their other powers, was fairly well 
established. 

A second type of labor legislation pertained to saniiation and 
safely in factories and mines. The A'la.ssachusctts general law on 
this subject, enacted in 1B77, was followed by anicntiments in that 
state which steadily elaborated the details of public control over 
the building and operating t)f factories once regarded a.s a purely 
private matter for owners and managers. Odier states soon framed 
laws based on the Massachuserrs model and within twenty-five 
years such regulations were in force in nearly all great industrial 
regions. 

Henceforward in progressive communities it was ncces.sary for 
factories to be built with more regard to safety and ventilation; 
for dangerous machinery to be guarded by protective devices; 
for heat to be supplied in cold weather; for boilers to he main- 
tained in good order and regularly inspected; for certain stand- 
ards of cleanliness to be observed; and for .sanitary appliances to be 
installed. Henceforward it was iiccc.ssaiy for mine owners to pro- 
vide their mines with arrangements for ventilation, safety, and the 
escape of workers in ettses of explosions and other accidents if 
such escape was at all possible. Henceforward manufacturing in 
tenements was restricted and in the ease of many commodities 
wholly forbidden for reasons of .sanitation and general welfare. 
From year to year the early laws were supplemented by amend- 
ments and new statutes which made tighter aud tiglitcr the public 
control over the marcdal surroundings in whicli imlustrial workers 
labored— a control of vital importance for the safety, health, com- 
fort, and well-being of millions engaged in industry and mining. 

Lagging far behind legislation respecting sanitation, safety, and 
hours was the extension of aid to working people injnrcd in the 
course of duty. Here the traditions of the common law were tiscd 
by lawyers and employers to throw the burden of ticcidents 
mainly on the workers. Under those traditions the employer was 
not liable for damages unless he was personally responsible for an 
accident; he was nbt liable at all for accidents due to “unpre- 
ventablc causes” or to the negligence of the injured employee or a 
fellow employee. And any person injured in an industry could se- 
cure damages only by a lawsuit which might be long, expensive, 
and futile. Thus employers were under no economic compulsion to 
take every possible care against accidents by providing safety ap» 
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pliances; and the poverty of the poor was increased by the neces- 
sity of inccting the costs of most injuries incurred in mills, fac- 
tories, mines, and transportation industries. 

Proposals to shift the burden of accidents to industry itself were 
made early in the rise of the factory system but they were fiercely 
and effectively comhaLted by employers. This reform, it was said, 
would lake money unjustly from employers and give it to work- 
men guilty of carelessness or malicious negligence. Judges and 
lawyers usually adopted this view respecting life, liberty, and 
property. 

As machine industries multiplied, accidents increased. “Fourth 
of July orators,” declared FI. R. Scager, the social economist, in 
iQ(o, “deliglit to point out the various fields in which we excel, 
hut there is otre field of which they say very little, and that is that 
we kill and injure nio]:e workingmen in proportion to the number 
employed on our railroads, in our mines, and factories than any 
other country in the world.” Statistics of accidents, like those of 
povejty, were far from complete, but there were enough to show 
that in the number of accidents America certainly led the whole 
woJ'Id. 

I'o extirpate this source of pain and poverty men and women 
from coast to coa.sf held meetings of protest, drafted remedial 
laws, and besieged the balls of Congress and the state legislatures, 
'f'wo .scbcmc.s were proposed, one mild, the other thoroughgoing. 
The first modified the old common-law rule and compelled the 
eiriphjycr to fiay compensation for injuries whenever accidents 
were due to his negligence, that of his employees, or to the neces- 
sary risks of the industry. The second was a system of accident 
insurance. It rctiuired employers to insure their employees against 
accidents jttst as t hey insured their buildings against fires, cyclones, 
and explosions; it provided for easy and inexpensive methods of 
compensatiug injured persons, or their families in case of death, 
without reciuiring them to engage in tedious and costly lawsuits. 

In 1913 the state of New York, by constitutional amendment, 
authori'/,ed legislation of both types and the backbone of the re- 
sistance to industrial in.surancc was broken. Some men and women 
who had begun the struggle for this social improvement, amid 
the din of ^'great party battles” in the eighties and nineties, lived to 
see the principle of accident insurance well established in every 
enlightened state in the Union. 

Even rtiore devastating than dangerous machinery as a source of 
poverty and misery was chronic disease or intermittent sickness* 
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Through the long centuries had health had been loolccd upon as a 
necessary evil or an act of God or as a private matter between the 
individual and his doctor, if he could afford a doctor. Rut with the 
advance of medical knowledge mankind discovered that, while 
many diseases seemed to be hereditary or due to personal faults, 
others were social in origin— sprang from contagion and from 
methods of working and living in society. Indeed a large number 
of them were new “occupational diseases,” arising from the use 
of chemicals and materials in certain processes, .such as the mak- 
ing of matches and pottery, or from sheer fatigue. 

Slowly it also dawned in the public mind that even those diseases 
due to heredity or personal faults constituted a costly burden 
for industry and society. They reduced the efficiency of workers 
and the number of Avoricing days in jndu.srry. They increased the 
heavy public expenditures to maintain hospitals and institutions 
for the sick, injured, and defective. In short, besides direct co.st 
for care running into millions of dollars each year, diseases reduced 
the productive poAver of the people to a degree calculated in terms 
of money at billions of dollars annually. 

Here then was another recognized problem, partly individual 
and yet involved in factory management beyond the control of 
individual Avorkers. Operating as single investigators and in groups, 
men and women concerned with raising the staiuliirds and values 
of life in the United States studied this problem, They made care- 
ful surveys and devised remedial plans to be enacted into law and 
enforced by public agents. 

Near the middle of the nineteenth century their activities were 
accelerated as epidemics of smallpox and cholera aroused national 
interest in a new subject, “public health,” or social health. Amid 
the terror over epidemics Massachusetts created in 1849 a com- 
mission to investigate the sanitary conditions in the stare and the 
report of that body served as me basis for extensive legislation 
directed against the .social .sources of disease. In 185^, shoi tly after 
cholera had spread death and fright in the city of New Giicans, 
the State of Louisiana, at the insistence of public-spirited men and 
women, organized a department of public health and began a pub- 
lic attack on the roots of disease with a view to prevention. As re- 
search enlarged medical knowledge during the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, a public-health inoA''ement, led b3r enlightened 
citizens and many special societies, professional and lay, carried 
on agitations in favor of “social medicine.” They forced city coun- 
cils and state legislatures to act in the interest of public health and 
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gained victory after victory over indifference, ignorance, and 
often virulent opposition. 

Before the twentieth cenuiry had advanced far the death rate ' 
in the country beginning with infant mortality had been materi- 
ally reduced; great codes of law incorporating the latest discov- 
eries of preventive medicine had been citactcd; every state and 
every city had a department or office of public health charged 
with carrying tlic laws into effect. The war on disease, and on the 
poverty and niiscry accompanying disease, had won impressive 
victories. Not only this. The .strategy of new public-health cam- 
paigns had been laid our and ideas for achievements hitherto be- 
yond the sweep of imagination had been formulated. Moreover a 
young generation of doctors and health workers was being trained 
to carry cm through the years of the twentieth century. In sum- 
marizing hci' years’ labors in the movement for public health. Dr. 
S. Josephine Baker, head of the Bureau of Cliild Hygiene in New 
York Clity, symbolized those labors in the title of her autobiogra- 
phy, E/gOTWg for Life. 

Related to the attacks on conditions partly responsible for dis- 
ease, hut also connected with concern for comfort, beauty, men- 
tal hygiene, and social stability, was a collateral drive on the evils 
of ilf-housing, the congestion of people in tenements, the spread- 
ing slums, hideous and crime-breeding. As the right of the indi- 
vidual to look after his own diseases had once been deemed sacred, 
so the right of property owners to herd tenants like cattle into 
building.s, and yet wrench cxoj'bitant rents from them as human 
beings, had been regarded as a vested privilege, never to be in- 
vaded by govemment— to be protected in fact to the last penny. 

Out of the exercise of this privilege came housing conditions 
“inde.scrihahle in print,” as a New York tenement-house report of 
1903 put the case: “vile privies and vile sinks; foul cellars full of 
rubiji.sh; . . . dilapidated and dangerous stairs; plumbing pipes 
containing large holes emitting sewer gas throughout tlte houses; 
rooms so dark that one cannot see the people in them; cellars oc- 
cupied as sleeping places; . , , pigs, goats, horses, and other ani- 
mals kept in cellars; dangerous old fire traps without fire escapes; 

. . . buildings without adequate water supply— the list might be 
added to almost indefinitely.” 

In such places lived thousands of industrial workers in the 
United States; into them crowded new immigrants from Europe. 
What was to be done about them? 7'hey furnished millions of dol- 
lars annually to owners in rents and increased land values. One of 
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the most opulent and fashionable religious bodies in New York 
City had large investments in such piajpetfy. Thus powerful pri- 
vate interests were arrayed against change and denounced change 
as siibvei'sive and revolutionary. 

But men and women of the age lightly called “gilded” declared 
war on American “rack-renting” and slums, and advanced inch by 
inch against the vested “rights” of landlords. Canipaigirs were 
made and laws draft ed to cut away first this evil and tlien that evil. 
Windowless rooms were forbidden here; the installation of toilets 
imstead of block privies was ordered tlterc; dangerous firctraps 
were condemned to repair or de.struction. While McRinley and 
Bryan were arguing about the cutrcncy and imprriali.Mii, the com- 
plaint that reformers would be next demanding bathtubs for the 
people rose in the land. In 1902 the state of New hhu'k enacted a 
comprchcmsivc and detailed housing law applicable to the tene- 
ments of its great cities. Resistance, though by no means broken, 
wa.s wavering, and the idea of decent housing; for rhe people was 
competing in the market place of opinion for recognition a.s a 
necessity of civilisation in America. 

Fi'om exercising pultlic control over houses and buildings in the 
intcrc.st of public safety, health, and welfare, it was a logical step 
to the concept of planning whole cities in the general interest. 
American cities, with a few exceptions, had grown up rapidly 
and in a hapliazard fashion under the stimulus of free enterprise, 
including the acquisitive instinct. Landowners and real estate spec- 
ulatoi'.s had encouraged urban anarchy, with the barest reference 
if any to the convenience of industry and commerce, to comfort 
for the residents, to recreation, beauty, and wholesome living. 
Only here ajid there, and largely by accident, parks and breathing 
spaces had been reserved among square miles of brick' and mortar 
and wooden buildings. 

But many men and women were thinking about this outcome of 
greed and carelessness and ignorance. T'hcy realized that every 
social improvement— in factory legislation, health jH’oicction, and 
tenement-house control— was in some way ct)nncctcd with city 
life as a whole. In response to a growing interest in municipal 
affairs, a city planning movement came into being. All reflective 
persorivS admitted that some city planning seemed necessary. The 
question was: how much? Engineers and economists studied the 
subject and wrote on it. In 1907 the city of Hartford, Connecticut, 
created a city planning commission empowered to make, though 
not enforce, general plans for the control of building in the com- 
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niunity. T.lic cxainple was soon followed in other municipalities. 
Jn 1909 tlic National City Planning Association was founded and 
began to hold annual conferences. Another field of social improve- 
ment was to be occupied. 

In the general uprising against poverty, misery, and the in- 
cfjuality oi wealth and opportunity, another proposal for curtail- 
ing exploitation and eflccting a more equitable distribution of 
wealth gained lieadwa)'. Corporations holding franchises for 
oj)tTating jmhiic utilities in cities had long insisted that they were 
cm it leal to earn “all the rratlic will bear,” and to determine the kind 
of services they were to render within the usually loose terms of 
their charters. Next to the large landholders in cities they had 
profited most from urban development. They had garnered for 
their stockholders lurd managers millions of dollars n\ore than a 
“rea.sonabic return" on prudent investment would have yielded. 
Rut effotts w'crc made in cities and states, as well as at the national 
capital, to reduce and hold within reasonable limits the rates 
charged by pul)lic utilities for supplying water, transportation, 
electricity, and other .services to the public. 

Ry hundreds of .state statutes and municipal ordinances enacted 
during tlie c'arly j'cnrs of the twcntietli century, the granting of 
loose and pcr]ictual fismchiscs to utility corporations was def- 
initely ended in American practice; the rates and services of such 
corpoi'ations v'crc subjected to minute rcgiilations in the public 
interest; and o.xploivation by corruption and manipulation was cur- 
tailed. Ifvcn the directors of utilities themselves were so affected 
by the movement of tliought and action that they began to style 
their companies “public-service corporations.” By that time the 
principle was being firmly established that such corporations were 
entitled to charge rates no higher than those yielding a fair return 
on prudent invc.stmcnt. 

A primary foumlation of the enormous wealth accumulated in 
the hands of a few thousand families in the United States had been 
the natural resources of the states and the national domain, bought 
at low pricc.s and in many eases acquired by fraud and manipula- 
tion. As natural resources were diminivshed through almost un- 
restrained exploitation, and the glaring waste committed by the 
exploiters v\m.s exposed by investigations, a movement was 
launched for the conservation of the national heritage in forests, 
lands, minerals, water power, anti other natural riches. Here too a 
contest was waged against resolute vested interests determined to 
get posse.ssion of the remaining resources still in public ownership, 
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while handling as they pleased the property they already had. In 
this crusade progress was slow and halting. Yet progress was made. 

While General Grant was still occupying flic White House a 
committee of the Association for the Advancement of Science 
recommended, in cautious language, a change of national policy in 
disposing of the national forests. Scientists, engineers, economists, 
and other citizens concerned with the conservation of resources 
gave thought to the problem, wrote about it, and delivered 
speeches on it. Gradually they built up a body of exact knowledge 
and a strong public opinion in favor of protecting and making a 
wise use of the nation’s physical heritage. 

Governments in states, such as New York, that still held public 
lands, began to safeguard them and even to legislate respecting the 
use of resources in private hands. In 1891 the Gongtess of the 
United States, at last alfected by the growing demand from con- 
servationists, empowered the President to withdraw forest lands 
on the nadonal domain from sale. President T larrison aiul President 
Cleveland took action under the law, though in no spectacular 
spirit, and established enormous forest reserves. In 1882, under the 
inspiration of Bernhard Fcriunv, the American Forcstjy Congress 
was otganiz.ed to promote the study of forestry and the conserva- 
tion of forests. 

Four years later Fernow was appointed head of die forestry 
division in the federal Department of Agriculture and inaugurated 
a systematic study and administration of the national forests. 
Gifford Pinchot, an associate of Fernow in the movement, became 
head of the divisitm. From him Theodore Roosevelt caught an cn- 
thusiasju for conscrvatioti and, as President, by innumerable 
addresses, conferences, and actions, he dramatizcil it as a great 
national obligation. 

Flard-driven by the pressure of public opinion, Congress grudg- 
ingly enacted new laws for withdrawing resources from .sale and 
making better use of the lands in public ownership. In 1910 it 
provided for the separation of the subsurface from the surface of 
coal-bearing lands and for the retention of coal tic]'>osirs in public 
hands, while disposing of the surface for agricultural uses, The 
same year it>aathorizcd the President to reserve lands “for water- 
power sites, irrigation ... or other public purposes.” In 191 1, 
Congress made a radical departure by beginning the policy of buy- 
ing great areas of forest land in Eastern states where there was no 
national domain and placing them under federal authorities. Mean- 
wlrile other acts made provision for the more efficient control and 
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administration of forests, minerals, grazing lands, and other re- 
sources under the jurisdiction of the federal government. Before 
President I aft retired in 1913 the foundations for the development 
of national conservation had been securely laid. 

☆ 

All these measures of social improvement merely affected the 
distribution of wealth more or less indirectly, despite the fact that 
they were continuously assailed as undermining the vested rights 
of property owners. Bur at length they were supplemented by a 
direct attack on concentrated wealth through the use of income 
and inheritance taxes. Neither tax was exactly new to American 
fiscal policy. T'lic income tax and inheritance tax had been em- 
ployed by Congress in its desperate search for additional revenues 
during the Civil War. A light inheritance tax, also for revenue 
purposes, had been adopted by the Republicans in connection with 
financing flic war on Spain. When, however, the Democrats in 
1894 atfcnipted to renew the income tax, for the avowed object of 
making the rich bear their share of national burdens, the Supreme 
Court ilcclai’cd nearly every feature of the tax unconstitutional. 

Defeat only spurred its advocates to more determined efforts; 
and so impressive wa,s the agitation that a Republican Congress 
in 1909 .sul)mirced to the states an income-tax amendment to the 
Constitution. Duly ratified in 1913, the Sixteenth Amendment 
allowed the Democrats, under the presidency of Woodrow Wil- 
son, to make the taxing of inccuncs a regular part of federal 
financing. By this time a large nunihcr of stares had also begun to 
lay progressive, t!ixc.s on incomes and inheritances. 

Agaiiust protests of conservatives that it was communistic, 
populistic, or socialistic, the principle of apportioning taxes ac- 
cording to riches—ahility to pay— was now generally accepted as 
just. VVhat was more, "the use of other forms of taxation fox- 
social a,s v.'e.ll as revenue purposes was securely established in the 
law of the land. 

To Utopians- those eternal dreamers and prodders of mankind, 
always fe.sring practice by purely ideal concepK of life, labor, and 
government- the acliicvcments of the humanitar-ians seemed ex- 
cessively jrroionged; meager in proportion to the magnitude of the 
pnrblems thrown up by the Industrial Revolution; painfully 
limited in view of the potentials for the production of all the goods 
deemed necessary to an ideal standard of living; and complacent 
respecting a possible abundance for the people in the fornts of 
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leisure and meditation and work in the creative ajts. Notwith- 
standing such strictures, however, the acliievciucnfs of the hu- 
manitarians', by contrast with the state of things in XH65, certainly 
rcprcsenlcd substantial progress— /di/j/erd Gains through Legisla- 
tion, as Florence Kelley conceived their movement, in which she 
was herself a national leader. Moreover these accomplishments, in 
the face of lire venomous opposition from iiulividualists, kept alive 
the spirit of civilization, aiigmcntcd its force, and pi’cpareil the 
way t\)r grappling with still greater social problems. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Gates of Old Opportunities Closmg 


“A FI’AV GicNrriATioNS Aflo,” wrote Theodore Roosevelt with refer- 
ence to the great coal strike of 1902, “an American workman 
could have sataai iiionc)/, gone West, and taken up a homestead. 
Now the Irce lands were gone. In earlier days a man who began 
with piclc and slutvel might have come to own a mine. That outlet 
too was now closcti, as regards the immense majority, and few, if 
any, of the one hundred and fifty thousand mine workers could 
ever aspire to emer the small circle of men who held in their grasp 
the great anthracite industry. The majority of the men who earned 
wages in the coal industry, if they wished to progress at all, vt^ere 
compelled to progress n<it by ceasing to be wage earners, but by 
improving the conditions under which all the wage earners in all 
die industries of the country lived and worked, as well, of course, 
as improving their own individual efficiency.” 

In an autobiography, the story of his long struggle as a labor 
leader to uphold and improve American standards of life and 
work, Samuel Compers dealt with changed conditions of national 
economy near the end of the nineteenth century and gave his 
reasons for believing that the unlimited flood of immigrants was 
threatening to “.submerge .standards of life and work that we had 
established.” “The majority of immigrants,” he explained, “no 
longer came from western Europe where language, customs, and 
industrial organization were similar to those of the United Stares 
but from the countries of eastern Europe where lower standards 
of life and work prevailed. As these immigrants flooded basic in- 
dustries, tltcy threatened to destroy our standards. . . . In the 
early days, boundless and undeveloped resources made possible and 
expedient a policy of stimulating immigration. It was not until 
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industrialism developed and there were evidences lliat the newer 
immigratitni was not being assimilated tJiat as a nation we l)cgan to 
consider policies of regulation. The labor movenvent was among 
the first organizations to urge such policies. , . . A.lihough I 
realizetl that the American people in their generosity wi.shcd to 
maintain the United States as an open, free asylum to the oppressed 
of the whole world, ycr we tealized also that the United States 
could not solve all the ptoblems of the world and that tlie struggle 
for human freedom and advancement would largely have to be 
worked out by each country for itself.” 

Whatever faults could be found Avith these pronouticcmcnts by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Sanutcl Gompers, both statements 
pointed to an indubitable fact: an epoch in the histoiy of the 
United States— and the Old World— had come to an end. For four 
hundred years European adventurers, conquerors, capitalists, and 
emigrants had been operating iu huge regions of the earth’s sur- 
face, always with open spaces before them— in North America, 
South America, Australia, the vastness of the Africaiii continent 
bcloAV the. northern shoulder, and in islands of the seas. There they 
had enjoyed clbown'oom and opportunities for neejuiring a living 
or riche.s by eriulc labor proec.s.scs or exploitation. Into those 
spaces European countries could dump their surplus population 
and their “surplus manufacrure.s.” As the nineteenth ccmiity drew 
to a close practically all Che “waste .spaces” had been .seized, carved 
out, and divided vtp among old and new nations. 

After the founding of the English colonics in America, espe- 
cially after the launching of the American Republic and the open- 
ing of the West, venturesome men and women by the million.s lead 
crowded into the United States in search f>f more liberty and 
wider apportunitics for earning a livelihood, for trade, for ac- 
quiring laud, and for working natural resources. For a full century 
this immigration had been practically unimpeded by legal restric- 
tions. On the contrary, it liad been actively encouraged, Ity federal 
laws, .state laws, shipping concents, land speculators, iniitisirics iu 
search of abundant, cheap, and docile labor, and hy sympathizers 
with refugees from European tyranny. 

With .sturdy, able-bodied, industrious, skilled, intelligent, and 
talented men and women had come criminals, paupers, piirnlvtic.s, 
prostitutes, pcr.sons suffering from loathsome and contagious 
diseases, imbeciles utterly unable to take care of rlieinselves, and 
cripples—all v'ithout let or hindrance. European governments had 
swept up paupers from their poorhouscs and paid their way to 
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America so that their taxpayers could escape the !)urJcn of sup- 
porting the unfortunates of their own lower orders. Furthermore 
they had expelled from tlie countries under their control— often to 
America— liberals, democrats, labor leaders, reformers, and social- 
ists in efforts to evade social problems and agitations in their own 
societies. 

The magnitude of the migration to the United Slates from the 
Old World is indicated by rlie following rablc.s, giving tlic number 
of immigrants in four selected decades: 

i 8 it ~30 iod,<fo8 

1851-40 2,452,660 

i88i-(;o 4,737,046 

1901—10 8,136,016 

Changes in the sources of this migration arc revealed by the 
following table shotving tlic percentage of the total immigration 
from three countries in successive periods: 

From AubU-ia-ITuug'iiry, in 1861—70, percentage of total, 0.33; in 1901- 
10, 24.4 of the total. 

From Italy, in 1861-70, percentage of the total, 0.51; in 1901-10, 23.3 
of the total. 

From Russia, in 1861-70, percentage of total, 0.10; in 1901-10, 18.0 of 
the total. 

☆ 

When the triclclc of immigration expanded after the establish- 
ment of independence, the United States had at its disposal an im- 
mense domain of Western lands and resources, Other territories 
were added at each stage of the westward movement. In all, be- 
tween 1781 and 1853, the year of the last continental extension 
made by the Gadsden Purchase, the public domain of the United 
States had amounted to approximately 1,400,000,000 acres— an area 
about live times as large as the combined areas of Germany, 
France, and Italy. 

Of this vast public domain all except a mere fragment had passed 
into private hands by 1900. Of the 1,400,000,000 acre.s only 
186,000,000 acres remained in public posscs.sion in 1924; and that 
domain consisted mainly of mountains, deserts, ai'id regions, and 
forest lands not suitable for cultivation. The dearth of more land 
for cultivation and exploitation was now a fact as indisputable as 
the existence of the Rocky Mountains. The shrinkage of free or 
cheap land was a stubborn reality. 
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It was also portentous foi- the economy of the United States and 
the rest of the world. Every informed and thoughtful citizen of 
the Republic became aware of its implication in terms of dimin- 
ished opportunity for economic anarchy. No longer was it pos- 
sible foi- industrious, prudent, and determined persons of any 
nationality to malte a living or a fortune by exploiting free or 
cheap nattiral resources in the crude manner long followed in 
agriculture, cattle raising, mining, and industry. Newcomers 
would now have to compete for a livelihood with the industrial, 
business, and professional classes in America— classes that were be- 
coming “overcrowded,” Even Alaska, which had been added in 
1867, was nearly all staked out within fifty years and offered little 
escape from the occupied continental domain, 

Not only had the bulk of the arable, grazing, forest, and mineral 
lands passed into private hand.s, shutting off such easy acquisition 
to individuals and corporations. In exploitation the land and 
mincj'al resources in private hands were being denuded and 
depleted in the mo.st extraordinary carnival of wiiste yet recorded 
in all history. Arabic land by the millions of acres was stripped of 
top.soil and eroded into ruins by greedy and ignorant cultivators. 
Grasslands were plowed up and turned into dust storms or over- 
grazed into deserts. Forests were slashed without regard to fumre 
growth, and magnificent trees by the millions were lost in forest 
fires. Oil, iron, and other mineral resources were exploited so 
recklessly and swiftly that by 1940 experts in this field of “eco- 
nomics” were justified in announcing that the “richest nation 
on earth” woukl be deprived within an appreciable time of the 
prime raw materials essential to its welfare and defense. It was with 
the support of confirming facts and figures that young Henry 
Cabot Lodge could declare on the floor of the Senate in 1943 that 
the United States wa,s now in .some essential aspects to be included 
among the “have not” nations of the earth. 

Elqually meaningful was the closing of the American gates 
against manufactures from the Old World. When the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of the United States had been engaged 
in agriculture, practically all their exports to the Old World con- 
sisted of foodstuffs and' other raw materials. With the opening 
of the Far West, the very soil of America was literally “mined” 
and sent to Em'opc in the form of wheat, corn, and other products, 
at prices actually below the cost of production, counting in the 
cost the value of the wasted soil. American exports supplied food 
for millions of industrial workers in Great Britain and on. the 
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continent of Europe and raw materials for innumerable industries 
there. In those days Americans took in exchange an iininensc 
volume of manufactured products annually, thereby contributing 
to the unprecedented prosperity of the Old World. 

As the final decades of the nineteenth century passetl, however, 
the percentage of raw materials and fotHlstulTs inchuletl in the 
total export of the United States declined, while the percentage 
of manufactured goods in that export increased. F.ithcr on account 
of or despite the protective tariff, the United States as a manu- 
facturing nation was becoming a stiffer competitor of Great 
Britain and Europe in all the world markets. For tlic years 1916-30 
crude materials, crude foodstull's, and manufactured food.siuffs 
amounted in dollar values to only 40.5% of the total export of 
the United States; while semimanufactures and finished niaiuifae- 
tures amounted to 59.4% of the total. T hat too was a stubborn 
fact; the gates of the United States were closing on the onee wide- 
open American market for Old World manufactures, and the 
gates for the outflow of American agricultural conimoditic.s were 
drawing closer together. 

Nor did even the Democrats at any time venture to ilcstroy the 
protective tariffs under which the relative export of foodstulTs 
and raw materials was falling and the relative export of manufac- 
tures was rising. In 1856 they had announced in theij' plitform 
that “the time has come for the people of the United States to 
declare themselves in favor of free seas, and progi'cssive free trade 
throughout the world.” But never thereafter did they officially 
repeat that declaration or even attempt to make a slashing reduc- 
tion of the protective rates to a mere revenue I)asis. 

Their Pre.sidcnt, Cleveland, in 1887 severely critici/cd the exist- 
ing rates of duty and called for modilications. Hue he was careful 
to declare: “In a readjustment of our tariff, the ititcrcsrs of Ameri- 
can labor engaged in manufacture should he carefully considered, 
as well as the preservation of our manufacturc,s. . . . The question 
of free trade is absolutely irrelevant.” 

From time to time Democratic platforms condemned the tariff 
as the “mother of the trusts” or as the caii.se of various economic 
distresses. Yet they contained no planlcs demanding free trade. 
When in 1913 the Democrats, led by President Wilson, got pos- 
session of both houses of Cc..iigrcss and hatl the legal power to cut 
tariff rates to a low point, they enacted a tariff bill that was 
strongly protective, despite many substantial reductions in rates. 

Thouffii they returned to power again in 1933, with Franklin 
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D. Roosevelt as Pj-csident and a still larger majority, the Democrats 
refrained from a frontal attack on the tariff duties raised in the 
meantime by the Republicans to the highest point in American 
history. In fact President Roosevelt rather brusquely broke up the 
London Conlercncc of 1933 which experts had hoped to reduce 
tariff barriers and reach an agreement on a monetary standard of 
international trade. He slammed the door on all such undertakings, 
cut loose from the countries which still clung to the gold standard, 
and adopted a managed currency for the United States. 

Although the Democrats in Congress later authorized President 
Roosevelt to make “reciprocal” trade treaties with other nations 
and modify tariff rates, they set limits to the modifications and 
to the term of his powers under the Reciprocal Trade Act. The 
act sliifted the making of specific rates from Congress to the State 
Department, over which presided a free-trader, Cordell Hull. But 
the treaties made under the law, while favoring certain American 
productive interests as against others, were by no means free-trade 
treaties. 

V^ffth endless reiteration the slogan of “lower trade barriers” 
was repeated, and professors of economics continued to recite the 
free-trade formulas of their “science,” borrowed largely from 
Mid-Victorian Liigiand. Nevertheless the force of stubborn fact 
was working against projects for wide-open free trade throughout 
the w<jrld. Indeed all the other great nations went over to some 
form of managed economy, some in the direction of socialism— 
managed economy in full lonn. 


☆ 

While agriculture was rapidly expanding as virgin soil was 
brought under cultivation, while industries were multiplying as 
resources were exploited by crude methods, protests against the 
swelling torrent of immigration were ineffective. George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams had warned their 
countrymen against free migration from countries whose people 
were wholly inexperienced in self-government; but the second 
generation of Americans mostly ignored their warnings. 

It is true that by 1840 immigration had become so extensive that 
loud objections were raised against it. Protestants were alarmed 
by the great influx of Catholics. Old-stock Americans were in- 
censed at seeing recently naturalized foreigners flocking to the 
polls “under bosses” in the cities, and talcing possession of munici- 
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2ial govcnimcnte. In fact opposition to the foreign vote took an 
aggressive form in the organi/ation of the Native A.mcrican party 
in 1848; and later, of the United American, or Know-Nothing, 
parry. 

Such protests were largely confined to the I'/ast, however, and 
leaders of the majfjr political parties were skitli.sh about listening 
to them. Often a ptc.sidential election turned on a few (housaml 
votes and candidates tpiailcd at the thought of olfcnding any 
minority of voters that iniglrt have political inllucnec. 

At no time before the end of the nineteenth ccirtmy did cither 
of the major political parties oflicially call for closing the gates to 
any immigrants, except oriental coolies. On the contrary, the 
Republicans in 1864, for the moment styling themselves the Union 
party, actually endorsed the encouragement of inunigtation and 
enacted a law providing for the importation of iminigrants hound 
to labor by contract in such a way as to ensure the payment of 
their passage. 

Although sporadic criticism of untrammclcd immigtatioa con- 
tinued, it was not until organized labor in the United States began 
a national struggle to maintain and improve standards of work and 
wages— standards of living— that cllcctivc pressure for restrictions 
on immigration appeared in Congress. 'I'hcn cauclidatcs for the 
House and the Senate in many districts or stares had to calculate 
whether they had better chances in appealing to the “labor vote” 
oj- to the “foreign vote.” Other interests were cnlistctl on the side 
of restriction, but the labor interest was the best organized and the 
most persistent. In time its ilemands were beetled. 

Excepting an act of Congress pas.scd in 1875, forbidding the 
importation, of prtxsdtntcs and alien convicts, and an act of iKfiz 
excluding idiots, convicts, and persons obviomsly unable to take 
care of themselves, the first material restriction imposed on im- 
migration by federal legislation was the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
1882. States, to be sure, had attempted to bar paupers. Massachu- 
setts in 1820, New York in 1824, and Maryland in 1H33 had 
enacted laws directed to this end. But such efforts did not cut 
down immigration, for shipmasters who brought over human 
derelicts could land them at ports in other states. 

It was only at the worse of pauper inmiigtation that Congrcs.s 
struck in 1875 and 1882. The very nature of the two statutes in- 
dicated the reckless practices that had prevailed for nearly a hun- 
dred years. Prostitutes, criminals, persons likely to become public 
charges in poorhouses soon after their arrival, and other defectives 
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had been entering the country freely. Now at last the gates were 
to be closed again.st such persons from foreign lands. Americans 
rvcrc feeling that they had all the burden they could bear in caring 
for defectives and delinquents. 

The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1S82 was the outcome of a long 
agitation against cheap Chinese labor, in the East as well as on the 
Pacific coast. In connection with early efforts of the United States 
to force open the ports of China to Ameriean merchants and ad- 
vcnturcr.s, the ports of the United States had been opened to 
Chinese immigrants by treaty provisions. Americans apparently 
could not, with a straight face, declare to the Chinese government 
that they had full freedom t(t enter China at their pleasure, with- 
out granting the Chinese similar rights in the United States. At all 
events in tire treaty of 1868 between the United States and China, 
the high contracting parties “cordially” recognized “the mutual 
advantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens 
and subjects . . . for purposes of curiosity, of trade or as per- 
niancnt residents.” Taking the cordiality of the American invita- 
tion as genuine, and stimulated by appeals of American employers 
for cheap labor, especially in railway construction, Chinese im- 
migrants soon began to press into the states of the Pacific coast, 
and many found their way as far cast as the factories of Massachu- 
setts. 

Very soon conflicts arose between American workers and their 
Chinese competitors, on many grounds, and as early as 1879 
Congress passed a bill virtually providing for the exclusion of 
Chinese immigranls, in defiance of the treaty with China. President 
Hayes vetoed the bill. As an act of courtesy a commission was sent 
to C'hina for the purpose of revising treaty relations. A new treaty 
w'as negotiated in 1880 and finally under its terms Congress in 
1882 stuspended the admission of Chinese laborers for a term of 
years— later making exclusion permanent. 

d’he enforcement of this law led to constant friction with the 
Chinese government but efforts to weaken its categorical terms 
were in vain. The treaty of 1868 had definitely stated that nothing 
in its provisions should be held to confer the right of naturaliza- 
tion on the Chinese in the United Slates or on Americans in China. 
That provision for “reciprocity” could be kept by both parties; 
and it came about that there was no large “Chinese vote” to worry 
American politicians. 

Responding also to demands from organized labor, Congress 
pa-ssed in 1885 Contract l.abor law— a blow at the importation 
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of any cheap labor by employers seeking to brealc strikes or cut 
wages. The act forbade persons, companies, partnerships, and cor- 
porations to prepay the pa.ssagc of alicms or in any way to en- 
courage their immigration under a contract - writ ten, oral, or 
implied— to perform services or service of any kind iit the United 
States, 

Employers soon found a vulnerable .spot in the law. They 
evaded the act by issuing notices tliat laborers entering the coun- 
try could find employment at specific places on their arrival. 
Steamship companies, nearly all of them owned in foreign coun- 
tries, aided American employers by distributing such notices in 
Europe and bringing over shiploads of laborers who had full 
knowledge that they were to work at certain sliops, factories, or 
mines. On rcnctved petition from organized labor, Gongress made 
the alien Contract Labor law stricter by amendments passed in 
1887 and 1888. 

It was in connection with cfl'orts to check the practice of drum- 
ming up and importing strike-breaking and wage-cutting laborers 
chat Congress, in the act of 1888, introducedi a new piinciplc into 
immigration legislation. As early as 1850 demands hatl arisen in 
Eastern cities for the deportation of alien paupers wlio, soon after 
their arrival, had to he put into American poorhouses and sup- 
ported at public expense. Against such demands the government 
of Wutttcmberg in Germany had protested. It had been sending 
paupers to the United States to get ritl of them and avoid its own 
responsibility; and it now objected to the idea tliat the United 
States could send them back. But at that time American politicians 
were so intimidated by the foreign vote that they enacted no 
laws to prevent even such flagrant abuses by foreign interests. 

Not until 1 888 did Congress provide for the deportation of 
aliens who had unlawfully entered the United Statc-s. In that year 
it served notice on employers, steamship companies, and foi'cign 
governments that the United States had the right and intended to 
deport aliens at will; that steamship companies or employers guilty 
of abetting the unlawful entry of aliens would have to pay the 
expense of carrying them back to their native countric.s. 

Agitation over the exclusion of the Chinese, who unlike Euro- 
peans were few in numbers in the United States and so without 
political power, was accompanied by growing objections to free 
immigration from all quartci's. By 1888, Chinese laborcns, contract 
laborers, insane persons, idiots, and persons likely to become pub- 
lic charges had been denied entrance to the United States, The 
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laws were loosely enforced, but they were at least written in the 
boolcs. llien, in 1891, Congress grew sterner. 

To the list of cla.sse.s e.xcluded it now added paupers specifically, 
polygamists, persons suflcring from loathsome or dangerous con- 
tagious diseases, and, subject to qualifications, persons whose 
passage had been paid in whole or in part by others. The law also 
stiffened the enforcement of restrictions imposed by prior acts, 
especially the prohibition forbidding employers, steamship cotn- 
panics, and their agents to recruit immigrants abroad by advertise- 
ments, inducements, and promises of any kind. 

In a careful revision ol immigration restrictions, in 1903, after 
the assassination of President McKinley by Leon Czolgosz, a Ger- 
man Pole, Congress increased the list of persons excluded. It 
proscribed, among others, anarchists and persons believing in and 
advocating the overthrow of all governments by violence and the 
assassination of public officials. Again, in 1907, Congress added to 
the roll of persons excluded. By this time it was bold enough to 
shut out consumptives, unmistakable imbeciles, and feeble-minded 
persons in general, 

☆ 

A.S the gates against free and easy immigration were pushed 
together inch by inch, opposition to additional restrictions and 
to the full enforcement of existing laws became consolidated; and 
it was strengthened by the support of the vested interests. Many 
American citizens insisted that the old doctrine of the United 
States as an a.sylum for the oppressed of all lands was still valid and 
should never be infringed. They could point, in confirmation of 
their view, to the inscription on the Statue of Liberty, unveiled in 
1 88 ( 5 , four years after the passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act: 

Ohio 'me your tired, your poor, 

Your Imddkd masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wreiohed refuse of your tee^ning shore. 

Send those, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

1 lift 'my lamp beside the golden door! 

They argued that sturdy sons and daughters of toil from other 
lands helped to prouKJte the rapid development of the nation’s 
resources, added to its wealth, emdehed its ctiltnre, and fortified 
the love of lifierty. 

Other opponents of restriction were neither so tenderhearted 
nor so disinterested as the advocates of liberty in the abstract. At 
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the turn ol' the century when a new immigration hill was up in 
Washington, the general agent of the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Gompany, then engaged in carrying inimigi-ants from 
various European ports, wrote to his local agents all over the 
United States; “Immigration bill conics up in the House Wednes- 
day. Wire your congrc,s.sman, our expense, ptolesting against 
proposed exclusion and rcipicsting lu‘11 he defeated, informing him 
that vmte in favor means defeat in next election.” lulitors of news- 
papers in which the .steamship company carried advertising were 
also infonned by wire that they were expected to oppose the hill. 

To such vested intci-csts in the opposition were joined others: 
American railway interc.st.s which transportctl trainloads of im- 
migrants to the Wc.st; cmployci-.s ever struggling to kce[) wagc.s 
low; and a horde of “labor bo.s.ses” who profited liy supplying 
laborers of their national origins to big- indii.srrics, often in the 
proccs,s robbing and cheating their own people in the United 
States. 

The situation was complicated for ac!vncatc.s of additional re- 
strictions and for immignmts themselves, by imniigralion agents 
operating alone or in connection with steamship companies and 
American cuiploycrs of cheap labor. In E.uropc ihcs'c agents gave 
to pro.speetivc emigrants a ro.sy view of the money they could 
quickly make in the United Srarc.s, aided them in evading the ini- 
tnigration laws, and ofl'ercd them all kind.s of induccnicnt.s for the 
adventure. In the United States they herded immigrant.s into blocs 
according to their national origins, found employment for them, 
supplied strikebreakers on occasion, and despoiled them of their 
earnings. 

Deluded by the promises and frequently finiling their new con- 
ditions hatsiicr than those they had sufl'cred at borne, many 
immigrants turned upon the country of adoption iit a natural 
wrath, aggravating the discontent -and radical agitations among 
Americans themselves and evoking more resentment against the 
influx of foreigners. Extreme radicals joined the hue and cry 
•against restrictions, on a Marxian theory that the worse the plight 
of workers became, in the United Statc.s’ a.s well as everywhere 
else, the sooner would be the revolutioitary spring into their 
kingdom of heaven. On such grounds they hai-ried the American 
Federation of Labor in its effovts to maintain and raise the stand- 
ards of life for industrial workers by limiting immigration, Thus, 
while seeking to keep the gates open, they played into the hands 
of the very interests which exploited immigrants. 
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The United States Immigration Commission, appointed to make 
extensive inquiries into various aspects of immigration, reported 
in 191 1 that economic interests deliberately organized were mainly 
responsible for the tremendous inflow of Europeans; “The present 
emigration from Europe to the United States is in the largest 
measure due to economic causes.” Immigj'ants already here, it 
conceded, incited immigration by writing enthusiastic letters home 
to relatives and friends and by sending money to bring them over; 
but a consitlcrable portion of it was artificially stimulated by 
“quasi labor agents” and by the “many thousands of steamship 
ticket agents ;ind subagents operating in the emigrant-furnishing 
districts of southern and eastern Europe.” In other words, the 
commission found that, apart from the actions of former im- 
migrants settled in the United States, the promotion of immigra- 
tion had become a mt)ney-making game highly profitable to those 
engaged in it. 

☆ 

Now an old cry, tvhich had been little heeded in the political 
din of the Jacksonian era, was revived and reinforced; “Immigra- 
tion is a peril to the Rcpul)lic, to the institutions of self-govern- 
ment and liberty.” 1 -Icnry Cabot Lodge the elder, senator from 
Massachu.scft.s, took it up, despite his affiliation with Republican 
industrialisns in search of workers at low wages. Though opposed 
by many meml)ers of his party, especially by Joseph Cannon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Senator Lodge organized 
a new drive against immigration. The only question with him was 
the formula under which it was to be effected. What new and 
large class of immigrants was to be excluded? 

An answer was provided by a proposed literacy test. So far 
Congress had excluded the Chinese . coolies, contract laborers, 
paupers, idiots, polygamists, anarchists, and other special classes, 
but 110 barrier had been erected against persons totally illiteiate, 
such as were now coming from southern and eastern Europe in 
enormous numbets. A literacy test would push the gates^closer 
together. And on this proposal both Senator Lodge and barauel 
Gompers agreed. “So far as I remember,” wrote Gompers, this is 
the only issue upon which I have ever found myself in accord 

with Senator Lodge.” . , , , 

Late in 1912, Congress passed a bill designed to shut the gates on 
illiterates from Europe. Early the next year President Taft vetoed 
it, and its supporters in Congress could not muster enough votes to 
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cany it over executive disapproval. Tl\e succeeding Congress 
passed another bill similar in principle. Pjcsideni Wilson veroed 
ir, regarding it as a serious departure from traditional policies. 
Ag.ain Congress failed to muster the two-thirds majority necessary 
to make it a law in spite of the presidential opposition. 

In the following session Congrcs.s renewed the battle by passing 
another bill embodying the literacy test. When Presidcitr Wilson 
also vetoed this one Congress defied him by rolling tip a huge 
majority and making it a law witliout his signature, on Feltruary 
5, 1917. At this rime a great war was raging in F.urope, immigration 
was curtailed anyhow, and there was no r)ppoiLunity tt) measure 
its results in “normal” conditions; hut the jiitciirions of the act 
were clearly and firmly expressed in its provisions. 

With certain exceptions, c,spccial)y unLcting |tersous ilecing 
from religious persecution, the law of 1917 excluded “all 
[European 1 aliens over sixteen years of age, physically capable of 
reading, who cannot read tiic Engli.sh language, or some other 
language or dialect, including Hebrew and Yiddish.” besides tliis 
barrier raised particularly against inimigradon from somhern and 
eastern Europe, the law of 1917 added to the number of classes of 
pej'sons already excluded under previous legislation and plugged 
up many crannies through which evasions had been clTcetcd. 
Moreover, it .supplemented tlic Chinese Exclusion Act by placing 
an absolute bar against practically all iminignition from Asia, 
except from Japan. Immigration from that coimtiy, hou'cver, ]\ad 
been cut down since 1907 under the Clentlcmcn’s Agreement be- 
tween President Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

Designed to curtail immigration from somhern and eastern 
Europe, two great arca.s of illiteracy, the law of 1917 by no means 
guaranteed a reduction in the total number of immigrants' admitted 
annually to the United States. Like other “qualitalive" laws, it 
merely defined the character or quality of persons to be deemed 
admissible. In legal terms the gates were still wide open to any 
number of qualified immigrants. 

At the close of the first World War all signs pointed to an 
enormous increase in the annual luigracion from Europe to 
America. Then Congress struck at it dccivSivcly by putting nu- 
merical limits on Immigration. By an emergency act in 1921 it fixed 
the number of aliens of any nationality, to be admitted annually, 
at three per cent of the number of the foreign-born persons of 
such nationality actually resident in the United Statc-s in 1910 as 
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determined by tlic census nf that year. This cut tlie total immigra- 
tion fr(tm Europe to 309,55(5 for the fiscal year 1921-22, to about 
one fourth the number of immigrants admitted in 1913. As a 
positive quantitative cut in immigration, the act showed a de- 
termination on the part of Congress to put an end to free and easy 
immigration for all time. 

Having made this provision, in the face of an outburst of objec- 
tions, Congress elaborated it in 1924. In the act of that year it 
placed a maximum limit on the total annual immigration from 
Europe— temporarily at 150,000. This number it apportioned 
among various European countries on the basis of two per cent 
of the number of foreign-born persons of the respective national- 
ities, us determined Iiy the eensus of 1890, with a maximum quota 
of 100. The return to the census of 1890, which meant a clear 
discrimination against the countries of southern and eastern 
Europe, raised a storm of protest from people affected by it. But 
Congress refused to how to the tempest. It insisted on making the 
drastic cut, -with its discrimination against southern and eastern 
Europe. And, responding to labor and other demands from the 
Pacific coast, Congress in the act of 1924 also placed aii absolute 
bar on the immigration of laborers from Japan; it overtlirew the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907 and assigned to Japan the same 
po.sition Its other oriental countries, in respect of immigration, 

Suliscqucntly, as provided in the act of 1924 and later amend- 
ments, the total mtnibcr of quota immigrants for each year was 
fixed at 154,000 and the quota to be allowed to each foreign 
country coming under the law was established by a complicated 
proccs.s of calculation. The census of 1920 was taken as the basis. 
'The number of persons in the United States belonging to each 
nationality in that year was estimated. The ratio of such numbei 
to the total number of inhabitants in the United States xvas then 
ascertained— as amounting to a certain percentage of the whole, 
I’iually, to each nation entitled to send emigrants under the act 
was given a nmnber-a quota equal to this percentage of the total 
number, 1 54,000, to be annualljr admitted. That is, for example, 
if the number of persons of a given national origin in the United 
States was two per cent of the American population in 1920, the 
immigrant quota of their country in Europe was two per cent of 
154,000, or 3080. 

The spirit of the national resolve against free immigration was 
expressed in the House of Representatives by Knud Wefall, of 
Minnesota, when, referring to the bill of 1924, he said: “The ques- 
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don iof ininiigradon] is our own to solve in the iiumncr we see 
fit to solve it. . . . We do not intend to close the door beenuse 
we wetc here first but because it is our door. We arc now under 
a reaction of the ell'ccts of the first World War. ... We now 
want to close tlic door more tightly while we take stock of our- 
selves.” 

'Lhe die was cast. The proportion of foreign-born Americans 
was to decline swiftly. "I'hc continent had been rounded out. No 
more free land beckoned pioneers to the West. Crude exploitation 
of the continental domain by crude labor and crude capitalism 
had come to an end. Science might rai.se visions of wider oppor- 
tunities for the production of wealth by othei' methods. But 
whether such visions were ro he realized or not tlcpcivdcd upon 
the competence f)f the people in the United States to order theit 
economy and govern themselves. T here could be no rctutn to the 
state of things existing in 1900 or 1880 or 1870. And as threats 
were made in Congre.ss from time to time to reduce immigrat ion 
to a hare trickle or stop if cntirelv, prospects of removing the 
restrictions faded. Only immigrants from Cianada, Newfoundland, 
Mexico, Cuba, I laiti, the Dominican Republic, and the independ- 
ent countries of Central and South America were exempted from 
the quota restrictions; even they xvcrc subject to numerotis j'cstric- 
tions. 'fhe gates of the once wide-open “asylum for the oppressed 
of all lands” had been brought together with a bang thaf awakened 
repcrcu.s.sions throughout Europe and A.sia. Not even the war ges- 
ture to China in iq.ip rtqicaling total exclusion and allotting her 
a quota of 105 immigrants a year, altered thi.s situation. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


World War and Aftermath 


In tiif, summf.k f)l 1914 the interests of the American people were 
especially directed to pressing domestic problems. The presi- 
dency and Congress ^\'erc under the control of the Democrats, 
committed to the reforms of the “New Freedom”— and to the 
emancipation of rhe country from its “masters . . . the combined 
capitalists and inaiuifacturcrs of the United States,” as the Chief 
Ifxccutivc <if the nation phrased the issue. Since 1899 the Demo- 
ci‘at.s had fumed against imperialism and the entanglements in 
world politics which imperialism of necessity involves. Now the 
Department f)f State was headed by William Jennings Bryan, who 
had so intransigenlly combined advocacy of world peace, through 
treaties renouncing war, with opposition to imperialism. 

Despite this concern with urgent domestic affairs, the rivalry of 
imperialist Powci's in Europe and Asia was widely known in the 
United St.atcs. h'or years the news from Europe and Asia had 
carried stories respecting the alliance of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy on the one side; and working agreements between Britain, 
Japan, Prance, and Russia on the other side. News reports, books, 
art ides, and essays in increasing volume had made it clear in 
America tiiat all those Powers were engaged in a frantic race to 
build up their armaments for war, piling taxes and debts upon 
peoples already groaning under heavy financial burdens. Observers 
of world operations along such lines, including President Wilson, 
suspected that thi.s rivalry among the foreign Pov'ers, if it con- 
tinued unabated, would end in a holocaust of war, the most 
destructive that mankind had ever experienced. And yet all that 
distant quarreling among great nations had not diverted the 
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American people from concern with their domestic problems. 

☆ 

It was upon a people largely intent upon their own purposes 
that the calamity of European war hurst during the first tlays of 
August 1914. When the news of the war came, sliocldng though it 
was, the general sentiment of Americans was undoublcdly opposed 
to participation in the conflict. On August 4 Prcsidctit Wilson 
is.sucd a proclamation declaring the neutrality of the United States 
and the following day he supplemented it by another in llic .same 
vein. Two weeks later he made a special appeal to the American 
people to observe the letter and spirit of neutrality: “I'hc efl'ect of 
the war upon the United Statc.s will depend upon what American 
citizens say or do. Every man who really loves America will act 
and speak in the true .spirit of neutrality.” 

Despite the Prcsidcnt’.s admonition, the American public was 
soon deeply agitated by the war and the course of its events, c.spc- 
cially as propagandists from both patties to the conflict in Europe 
descended in hordes upon the country to elicit American support. 
Many Americans of English dcvSccnt rraukly sympathized with the 
Entente Allies. On the other hand many Americans of (ierman 
descent publicly profc.sscd their attachment to the Eathctland. 
Irish, remembering their own history, could scarcely conceal their 
satisfaction fiver the thought of a British defeat in "the vair. Jews, 
recalling the terrible persecutions which had recently hel'allcn 
their people in Russia, as a rule deemed the Germans more civil'zcd 
and more, worthy of victory. On the vvholc, however, the sym- 
pathy of a jKipular majority was on the side of the Allies. Ifven so, 
that did not mean that the Americans wanted or expected to be- 
come actual lighters in the war. 

But as neutrals Americans had certain historic rights under in- 
ternational law and were carrying on activities that were seriously 
aflkctcd by the war in Europe on land and on tire high seas. 
Among the long-established rights of neutrals were the following: 

1. Neutrals may .sell goods to, and trade with, belligctcnts in a 
war~both munitions and goods of peace, or non-contraband 
goods. 

2. Belligerents may lawfully suppress this trade by iin|H)sing a 
blockade on each other to stop the passage of ships carrying such 
goods; but a blockade to be lawful must be clTcctive, that is, 
carried our by a sufficient number of patrolling war vessels, 

3. If a peaceful merchant ship, whether belonging to a neutral 
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or nn enemy, is caught by a belligerent, it may be seized and 
confiscated in certain circumstances, but it must not be sunk or 
destroyed without provision for the safety of the crew and pas- 
sengers. 

Under international law and the laws and policies of the United 
States, it was the duty of President Wilson to see that these rights 
of Americans to engage in commerce as citizens of a neutral Power 
were enforced against both the belligerents in Europe. Thus he 
wa.s compelled, as the Chief Executive of the nation, to consider 
American complaints ngaimst violations of neutral rights and to 
act on violations by the parties to the war. 

At the outset of the conflict, the government of Great Britain 
made two decisions affecting the rights of Americans as neutrals. 
It proclaimed an iron blockade on the ports of the Central Powers 
and the ports of neighboring neutrals through which goods might 
pass to those Powers. The perils from German submarines made it 
impossible for Great Britain to sustain an effective blockade by 
keeping rings of .ships near the blockaded ports; yet in spite of 
this fact, she declared her blockade effective. The second British 
decision reduced the number of non-contraband goods which 
neutrals had a tight to sell to belligerents and other neutrals, if 
they couhl get them through the blockade. In time the British 
government included in the list of forbidden goods nearly every 
important article of commerce, including grain, other foodstuffs, 
and cotton, hitherto regatded as non-contraband. 

Numerous British actions invaded the rights of Americans as 
neutrals to trade and travel Great Britain insisted on stopping and 
seizing American ship.s bound for neutral countries bordering on 
Germany, such as Plolland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. This 
slic did on the ground that the goods they carried -would even- 
tually go to Germany or release goods in those neutral countries 
for sale to Germany. In November 1914 the British government 
declared that Germans were sowing mines in the open seas and 
proclaimed the whole North Sea a -war zone closed to neutral ship- 
pers, subject to British orders. 

Against these decisions by the British government, the State 
Department at Washington made strong objections. It asserted 
that they were unlawful, violated American rights, and were not 
necessary to British self-preservation. 

Meanwhile the German government was also defying interna- 
tional law and endangering American lives as Well as property on 
the high seas. In 1915, Germany proclaimed all the waters around 
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Great Britain a war zone and announced ilv.u German ships, mean- 
ing her subinaj'ine.s now in ii.se, would .sink evci-y enemy vcs.scl 
found within that zone. Under the esLahli.shctl intcmutional law 
Americans liatl the right to travel all tlte .seas on their own mer- 
chant ships, on British ships, or on the ships o( other countries. If 
such a mcrcliant .ship was caught ity an enemy Avar vessel, the 
safety -and lives of pa.s.sengcrs were to he protected by the captor. 
But a submarine ordinarily could not rake on board the passcngcrc 
and crew of a captured ship about to be sunk. I fence a new instru- 
ment of Avar entered into the extension of die war and helped to 
dc.stroy the code of international law huih up by agrecincnts 
among the nations. 

Against the German threat- to mctchant shipping- in the zone 
marked out, President Wikson lodged a protest in h'ehruary 1915. 
In very clear language he informed the Getman government that 
it would be held accountable for American lives destroyed in its 
submarine campaign. Ncvcrthelch.s, on May 7, a great British .ship, 
the L'ltsilavia, with American pa.s.scngers and some munitions on 
board, wa.s rorpedned by a German .submarine near tlic coa.st of 
Ireland and 1 14 American men, women, and children went down 
to death on the sinking vessel. 

d'o this deed Presitlcnt Wilson ohjcctcd vehemently and de- 
clared that the government of the United Slates would not “omit 
any word or act nceessuiy to the jicrformunec of its .sacred duty 
of maintaining tlie rights of the United States and its citizens and 
of safeguarding their free exercise and enjoyment.'’ The German 
government replied evasively. In two additional notes to it, Pte.si" 
dent Wilson repeated his objcction.s and warnings. At length in 
September 1915 the German government replied: “Idncivs will not 
be sunk by our submarines without Ava ruing and witlunit safety 
of the lives of non-combataut.s, provided the liners do not try to 
escape or olTer resistance.” It looked as if ITcsident Wilson had 
won a great diplomatic victory. 

Although Avar agitations continued to fan exciteinctit in the 
United States', as the presidential campaign of 1916 drew near, the 
majority of the people still .seemed in a mood tt) Itecp out of the 
luu'opcan conflict. At least such appeared to he the judgment of 
pcditical leaders. With the Progressive party nmv dying, the Re- 
publicans, counting on their recovered unity for success at the 
polls, nominated Charles E. Hughes a.s their candidate and in their 
platform declared that they would luaintaiir American rights “at 
home and abroad,” At the same time they aniu>Hn.ccd; “We desire 
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peace, the peace of justice and right, and believe in maintaining a 
straight and honest neutrality between the belligerents in the great 
war in Fairope.” Renominating President Wilson unanimously, the 
Democrats praised “the splendid diplomatic victories of our great 
President, Avho has preserved the vital interests of our government 
and its citizens and kept us out of war.” The campaign was 
boisterous and lltc election was close. At first it was reported that 
Hughes had carried the country hut belated returns from Cali- 
foimia shifted (he balance and gave the presidency to Wilson for 
a sccoml term by an electoral vote of 277 to 254. 

☆ 

Hoping, perhaps, that he might be helpful in bringing the war to 
an end. President Wilson, soon after his triumph at the polls, ad- 
dressed “peace” notes to the belligerents in Europe. His appeal for 
a peace conference was fruitless. Growing firmer in his resolve to 
intervene in the diplomacy of the war, he declared to the Senate, 
in January 19(7, that the United States ought to take part in the 
establishment of peace on certain principles: “peace without vic- 
tory”; tlic right of nations to have liberty and self-government; 
independence of Poland; freedom of the seas; reduction of arma- 
ments; and the abandonment of entangling alliances. A few days 
later the German government announced that it would renew its 
unlimited submarine warfare. Then without reviving the verbal 
argument witli Berlin, President Wilson dismissed the German am- 
has'sadtu' in Washington, Count von BernstorfF, and severed rela- 
tions v'irh his government. 

W''ithin ttvo months six American ships were torpedoed and 
sunk. By April it was plain that this time Germany would not be 
stayed or tutncil in pursuing her peculiar methods of warfare. 
On April 2, 19 1 7, Pre.sidcnt Wilson called upon Congress to “de- 
clare the prc.scnt course of Germany to be in fact nothing less 
than war agalitst rite government of the United States.” Four 
days later the tvar resolution was passed by Congress with a few 
dissenting votes— fifty in the House of Representatives and six in 
the Senate. 

Having adopted the war resolution. Congress began to frame 
and pass mensnires for winning the which slashed deeply info 
the ways of American life. It quickly decided that a volunteer 
army would not be sufficient for the task ahead or indeed founded 
on correct principles, and that a great armed force must be raised 
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by a draft of able-bodied males. At first it fixed the age limits at 
twenty-one to thirty-one inclusive and later at eighteen to forty- 
five inclusive. To support the armed forces, Congress provided for 
the floating of loans running into the billions. It increased taxes 
in every direction, dcvi.scd uctv taxes, and J'aisctl the rates of in- 
come taxes to the incredible figure of sixty-three per cent in the 
highest bracicets— a figure tliat must have made the eyes of radicals 
and conservatives surviving from i8o6 start from their sockets. 
Eleavier taxes were laid on inheritances. A high excess- pretfits tax 
was imposed on corporations and partnerships. 

Lfpon the President, Congrc.ss conferred broad powe)- to control, 
regulate, and commandeer natural resources, industries, labor, the 
sale and distribution of food supplie.s— in fact to regiment men 
and women, all callings and occupations, and all activities, in the 
interest of winning the war. At the .same time freedom of press 
and speech was put under the government ban by Espionage and 
Sedition Acts, the most severe yet passed in the history of the 
country. Never licforc had life and property in the United States 
been subjected to restrictions so niimerotis, so onerous, and ,so 
dccp-fhrii.sting. 

A disciplined master of the Engli.sh language, skilled in the ait 
of clothing noble setuiments in lofty and telling phrases, President 
Wilson cmployeil his talents in framing war aims and delivering 
addrcs,scs on the subject to Congress, the American people, and the 
world. In Ins earlier diplomatic notes to Great Britain and Ger- 
many he had dwelt upon American I’ights of commerce and 
travel. In his war message of April 2, 1917, he sought to life the 
war above such practical considerations. “The World,” he said, 
“must be made safe for democracy. lt.s peace must be planted upon 
the tested foundations of political liberty. We have no sclfi.sh ends 
to .serve. We desire no contpicst, no dominion. We seek no in- 
demnities for ourselves, no material coinjiensation for the sacrifices 
we shall freely make. We arc but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind.” 

Later the President expounded the “war for democracy” as also 
a “war to end war,” to establish permanent peace throughout the 
world, to make certain territorial changes in the interest of op- 
pressed nationalities, and to force the aduj-jtion of new measures 
for the conduct of international relations. PTis specific objectives 
he summarized in fourteen points in a message to Congre.s.s on 
January 8, 191S. Chief among his points of political significance 
were these; open treaties of peace, openly arrived at, to supplant 
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secret treaties, iiitiigucs, and alliances, fieedoin of navigation on 
the seas, the removal of trade barriers among nations, “so far as 
possible”; lednction of aimaments, nioie liberty for the nationali- 
ties in Anstiia-Hungary, and an association of nations to afford 
guarantees of iighls and peace for all nations, laige and small. 
Respecting tciiitoiial matters, President Wilson favored the re- 



storation of Belgium, which Germany had invaded and overrun 
during the war, righting the wrong done to Prance in Alsace- 
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Lorraine; clianges in Iialian frontiers loi rransierring Imlinns to 
the honichuid; /'estoration of Serbia atitl Riinuinia; alrei-arions in the 
'I'lirkish I'mpirc; the independence of Poland; and fair treatment 
for Rtissia, tl\cn in the throes of revolution. What about subject 
peoples of Europeait empires? CJolonial claims, Picsitlcut Wilson 
maintained, should he adjusted in the iiucrc.st of the subject 
peoples. 

In the prosecution of the war— widened in Dcccmhcr 1917 to 
include Aii.slria -Hungary— detachments of American naval forces 
were sent to Ituropcan waters to co-operate in the hunt for Ger- 
man submarines and to convoy merchant ships carrying supplies. 
In June 1917 the vaitguard of the army, tlic American I'.xpcdition- 
ary Force, commanded by General John J. Pershing, reached 
France. lieforc the end of the war ovcj- 2,000,000 Americ.an 
soldiers tvere sent to France; while nearly 2,000,000 more were in 
training- at home for service abroad if needed, by October 1917, 
American soldiers were in European rronchc.s. From that time 
forward they took part in iiicrcasmg mimhers in tin; great battles 
■wdtich (inally s;d>ducd Germany and Anstria-l Ivingaty. 

When the anni.stice came on November ri, 19 tH, more than 
75,000 American soldiers and sailors had sacril'nx'd their lives in the 
struggle. Alorc than 200,000 had been wounded or tverc mi.s,sing 
or were in German prison camps. In the mcaiitime the Lhiircd 
States had furnished to the Allies enormous liitancial credits and 
great quantities of supplies for civil and military use.s'. 

☆ 

In January lyic; agents of the Allied and Associated Powers met 
at Paris to draw up the treaties of die war settlement. President 
Wilson was there in person, accompanied hy a peace commis.sion 
which he had chosen himself. For monrlis' rhe dclegarc.s' at the 
Paris conference labored and disputed over die terms to lie im- 
posed on the vanquished. Early in Alay the treaty with Germany 
was linished and, on June 28, German delegates, with bitterness 
of protest against its terms, signed it at Versailles. Afterward 
treaties were completed with Austria, Flungaiy, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. In all these proceedings, Russia, still in the toils of the 
revolution that began in 1917, took no part. 

By the variou-s treaties the map of Ifuropo and a part of Asia 
was refashioned. Alsace-Lorraine was handed over to France. 
Other parts of Germany were iohicdto neighboring countries. Po- 
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land won independence. Russia was reduced in size by the creation 
of small .states on her western borders. Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia were brought into existence. The German colonics in Africa 
were transl erred to Great Britain and France, to be held as man- 
dates under the League of Nations. The province of Shantung, 
which Cicrmany had seized in China, was given to Japan for tem- 
porary administration, lire German navy was surrendered and the 
German military pewer diminished to a mere shadow of its former 
strength. 

In several j e.s]5cct.s the terms imposed on defeated Germany did 
not conform to the war aims which President Wilson had so elo- 
quently proclaimed to the w'orld. But compared with the tenns 
which Germany hatl imposed on conquered Russia at Brest Litovsk 
the preceding year, the provisions of the Versailles Treaty were 
mild. Iitdeed if it had not been for President Wilson’s moderat- 
ing influence, they would have been hansher, and the government 
of France wtjuld have taken immediate steps to occupy and hold 
Germany dowm by military force for an indefinite period. Presi- 
dent Wilson Inni.s't'lf rliougJit that the Versailles Treaty had many 
faults but he expressed the hope that its injustices wotJd be cor- 
rected in peaceful councils of the Powers under the association of 
nations for which a section of the treaty provided, largely on his 
insistence. 

Accortling to the provisions of diis section, known as the 
Covenant, a League of Nations was to be established. Within the 
League were to he included the Allied and Associated Powers, 
countries that had been neutral in the war, and in time the coun- 
tries defeated in the war. The League was to be governed by an 
assembly consisting of one delegate from each country and a 
council composed of rcpj-csentatives from the great Powers, to be 
elected by the assembly. 

The nations in the Lcagitc were bound by the Covenant to keep 
the pea(.'e themselves and to join in protecting one another against 
external aggression. They were to submit their disputes to the 
council for arbitration and inquiry. If a member violated its pledge 
to follow peaceful methods, measures to coerce it might be taken 
by the League. Provi.sions were to be made for disarmament. Thus 
if the United States joined the League it would be under obliga- 
tions to observe the rules of the Covenant and to take part regu- 
larly and continuously in the adjustment of controversies arising 
among the nations of the earth. Only by becoming a member of 
the League and sharing its responsibilities, President Wilson 
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averred, could a lasring peace be acliicvcd for tlie United States 
and all otiicr countries. 

In the summer of 1919 the Versailles Treaty, includittg the 
Uovenant of tl\c League of Nations, was laid before the Senate 
and pcojilc of the United Statc.s for discus.sion and action. Hitherto 
many plan.s for pcrnianent world peace had been proposed 
and dcliated in the United Statc.s. Now large and loose theories 
M'crc reduced it) a very dcfinirc scheme for a League of Nations 
which, its sponsors claimed, would guarantee pennaitcnf peace. 
Instead of many nebulous projects, the people now had before 
them a blueprint for a wamld a.ssociation and |tarliamejir. 

by the very nature of politic.s, the debate over the I.eague be- 
came entangled with debates over foreign and domestic alfairs in 
general and paiticular. I'he (Covenant of the League was tied into 
the treaty, which prescribed .severe terms for the (Icrmans. Ameri- 
cans of CJerman origin made all they ct>ukl of that fact. Americans 
of Irish origin disliked the provision giving Atistralia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, as well as (ircat llritain and Ire- 
land, each a delegate in the League As.scmbly, thus sttengrhcining 
Ilriti.sli power in the League. Other critics assaikul the transfer of 
Shantung to Jajran iastcacl of to China, its forniet owner. The war 
had been unpopular in many sections of the United States among 
Americans of old and new stocks and, now tliat freedom of discus- 
sion was partially testored, opponents of the war could voice their 
dissatisfactktn with the treaty which came out of the war. 

A large mimhcr of liberals and radicals, wlio iiiigltt have favored 
the idea of a league of nations in the al>stract, were loath to do so 
on account of revelations respecting some sordid origitt-s of the 
war tltat made them question the possible efficacy of the proposed 
1 -cague and its setup. In January 1919, for instance, a New York 
newspaper pul)li.shcd a mimhcr of secret treaties by which Russia, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, either before or during the war, 
had agreed to divide the spoils at the end of the conflict. l'he.sc 
startling documents disclosed deep-seated impcriah.siic ambitions 
as among the real war aims of the Entente Allies. Moreover, wliilo 
peace sicgotiations were pending, American troops, without a 
declaration of war [ty Congress, were waging war on Ru.ssia, a 
fonner as.sociatc of the United States, at Archangel and in Siberia 
—solely under orders of President Wilson. 

Into the confused situation was injected the (juesrion: Who i? 
now to govern the United States— Lcagvie of Nations or no 
League? Dissatisfaction with the Democratic party, ftjr various 
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reasons, was intensifying. In the congressional campaign of 1918, 
while the war was still raging. President Wilson appealed to the 
voters to elect a Democratic Congress for the support of his 
policies. On November j, 1918, the people had their first op- 
portunity since the outbreak of the war to pass judgment on the 
Democratic administration, and their verdict was emphatic 
again.st it. 'The Republicans won a majority in both houses of 
Congress. 1 his outcome, Theodore Roosevelt declared, wars tanta- 
mount to a national repudiation of President Wilson’s Icadeirship 
and doctrines. No doulrt .some Republican enmity for the Demo- 
cj'atic [ratty and its Prc.sident was transferred to the League of 
Nations, just as some Democratic enmity wms enlisted in its 
behalf. 

Reflecting the popular divisions of opinion, the Senate was in 
turbulence. At one extreme in positions wa.s a large group of 
senators prepared to ratify the treaty as drafted and to approve 
the I.cagLic of Nations as incorporated in the treaty. At the other 
extreme wa.s a .small number of irreconcilablcs, among whom 
Senator Borah was prominent, determined to keep the United 
States otit of further European entanglements by defeating Ameri- 
can participation in the League. Between the extrcjncs stood Re- 
publican and Democratic senators ready to vote for the League 
if some modifications or reservations were made in its plan. Caught 
between opjiosing tempers, President Wilson refused to make any 
.significant compromi.scs as the debate went on for weeks and 
inontlis. At length on March 19, 1920, both the treaty and the 
League definitely failed, by eight vote.s, to receive the two-thirds 
majority of .senatorial votes required by the Constitution for 
adopt ion. 

In the national election of that autumn a “.solemn referendum” 
wa.s taken on the League of Nations. Nominating James Cox, of 
Ohio, for Pre.sidcnt and Franklin D. Roosevelt for Vice-President, 
the Democrats championed the League before the country. Choos- 
ing as their .srandavd-bcarcr Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, and 
Calvin Coolidgc a.s candidate for Vice-President, the Republicans 
assailed the Democratic administration from lop to bottom. Hard- 
ing contiemned the proposed League but vaguely approved an in- 
definite hind of international avssociation in the interest of peace. 
Some of his sujiportcrs endorsed the League outrig'ht and asserted 
that the election of Harding would mean participation in it, Other 
supporters, with ccjual assurance, told the voters that a Republican 
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triumph would keep the United States out of rlie League and all 
such foreign cutanglcnietits. 

Whatever the election returns of 1920 actually did imply, as a 
verdict for or against the League, there was no (jucstion aliout the 
party outcome: the Democrats were blown (roni power in a 
tornado of ballots. Harding carried every Northern state and even 
Tennessee in the South. IJis popular vote was id,! 50,000 a.s against 
9,140,000 cast for Cox. Nearly 1,000,000 v<)tc.s, the heaviest SociaL 
ist vote ever polled, were cast for the Soeialisl caudidate, Eugene 
V. Debs, then in prison for having denounced the war as an im™ 
pcrialist and capitalist conflict. So the repudiation of Prcsnlcnf 
Wilson’s policies which had been forc.shndowcd in the congres- 
sional elections of 1918 .seemed to be confirmed and the Republi- 
cans came liack to power— for what proved to be a twelve-year 
period. 

☆ 

Irrespective of the New h’rccdout’s merits as a polit ieal slogan and 
as exemplified between March.), 1913, and /Vugitsf 1, i()r,|., ihc ac- 
complislmients of Wilson’s administration had not closed the long 
.struggle over domestic policies, including those afrecting the dLs- 
tribution of wealth in the United States. Nor had it brought about 
a high degree of economic felicity by the summer of 1914. (lusi- 
ncs.s had in reality entered a slump during the jn-cceding wiiU’cn 

An expert in labor conditions, John B. Andrcw.s, rcjtoricd: 
“From the point of view of the wage earner .seeking work, the 
year 1914 was the wonst since the year follovang the financial 
panic of 1907.” According to an authority on industrial teudoncic,s, 
they too were moving downward, “in most instance.s rcacltiug such 
an alarming state as to place the year on a par with the severe tlc- 
prc.ssion of 1907-08.” If agriculture was in a better .state than bitsi- 
nc.ss, fai'mers were far from satisfied with the prices of their 
produce in the dull markets. 

And as the Democrats, in their customary .style, had promised 
prosperity through “lowering trade barriers,” so the Republicans 
in their customary style laid the slump to the reductiitn of the 
protective tariff by the Democrats. Whatever the rca.son for it, 
an implacable discontent with the New Freedom was aliroad in the 
land— a revulsion which materially reduced the Democratic ma- 
jority in the 1 -Touse of Representative,s in the congrcs-sional elec- 
tions of 1914 and de.stroycd it in the congressional elections of 
1916 when Wilson was re-elected President. 
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this time the economic slump disappeared temporarily, 
riio Will in Tiiiopc had scnrccljr started in the summer of 1014 
when (n-cat Britain and France began to buy enormous quantities 
of f arni produce, iiiaiiLilacturcs, and semifinished raw materials in 
the Uiiitccl Stales’, lu’tmi month to month their purchases increased 
in v(duuic, as rhey poured their own money into tliis country and 
began to borrow luigc sums from American banks and investors, 
by the end of lyiP most branches of manufacturing and agricul- 
tui e wcic booming; unemployment had almost disappeared; wages 
were higher; businessmen and farmers were gathering in large 
profits. ° ° 

Although this spurt of pro.spcrity before the United States 
cnicicd the war v'as largely due to the purchases made by the 
Entente Allies, Wilson’s partisans attributed it in some measure 
to the Now I' tccdoiu. Bur leading Democrats, including the Presi- 
dent Iiiiiisell, knew that it was maiiiiy artificial and that the de- 
feat of tlic Allies tit the ending of the war would bring in its train 
an economic crash in tire United States. In fact, to some members 
of rite administration this was an argument for enlarging the bor- 
rowing facilities oi the Allies and, finally, for entering the war 
directly. At all events, after the United States did enter the war, 
the business and agricultural boom grew to huge dimensions. 

Yet even during the war and economic boom the domestic 
fittuggle over matters ('f capital and labor, over conservation of re- 
sources, over problems of ta-vatioip-and all the other issues relative 
to American living standards continued among the people and on 
the floors of Congress. Indeed, in some respects, the war magnified 
the proijicnis ami sharpened the issues. 

Opposition to the war, such as it was, and to various measures 
adoptetJ in canying on the war, provafleci largely among the 
fanners and indusirial workers who had fostered populistic or 
socialistic movements during preceding years. The arrest, prosecu- 
tion, and imprisonment of war dissenters and labor agitators, 
notably Debs, revealed that the war for liberty and demacracy 
abroad could lie accompanied by stern measures of repression at 
home, tmder the very administration of President Wilson, world 
spokesman for those exalted war aims. 

The social order was disturbed by strikes, numerous and wide- 
.yrcad. Progressive and radical Democrats and Republicans in 
Congress tried to “inalce the rich pay for the war,” to impose 
heavy taxes on profits, and to “restore the government to the 
plain people.” During the war they also developed postwar plans 
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for government' ownership of the railways and for other features 
of “social reconstruction” in the United States. 

It was generally understood that the domestic struggle would 
go on after the war and that provisions would have to he made 
for dealing' with the economic crisis bound to follow the peace. 
But President Wilson proposed remedies conchctl primarily in 
international terms. I'he United States, he said, would have to join 
the League of Nations and promote world trade in order tf) find 
market outlets for tlie enlarged piaxluctwc capacity ol American 
industry and agriculture. Americans must' do tliis, lie iitsisteci, “or 
you have ruined the United States.” Even the scirlciuent of contro- 
versies between capital and laltor within America, he contended, 
cannot be cfl’ccted unless we have “frank discussion” and “fi'icndly 
discussion” and “those -arc the very things that arc offered to us 
among the nations of the world by the Covenant of the l.cague of 
Nations.” 

Years befrtre. Republican leaders had promised niimufacturcrs 
and farmers cvcr-c.vpanding markets anti prosperity, if they would 
support impcrialistu. Nttw President Wilstm pritpttsed tt> vcsttlvc 
pressing donicsLic difficulties in industry ami agriculture by hav- 
ing tile United States join the League of Nations anti by promoting 
the I'ccluctittn of protective tariils, by opening American ports 
more freely to cominotlitics from foreign lamls. 

By their actions, however, a large uvajtnity of the American 
people— Democrats as well as Republicans, Jh’ogrc.ssive.s, anti Social- 
ists— took issue v'ith President Wilson on this point. They eventu- 
ally made it evident that, in their opinion, joining the League of 
Nations or trying to drum up more fttreign trade woukl not settle 
any of the major domestic disputes respecting national ccontsmy, 
poverty, or Jaltor relations; or, for that luatter, advance the 
brotherhood of mankind very far. Indeed in h'cbruaty 1917, while 
the entrance of the United States into the “war for democracy” 
was imminent, Congress passed, over President Wilson’.s veto, an 
act restricting imniigration, and put it into effect May i, 1917. 
Again, under pressure from President Wilson himself, Congress 
passed, in 1918, the Webb Act, which cased tip rite Sherman Anti- 
Trust law and permitted American businessmen to form comhin.a- 
tions, loose cartels, in the c.xport trade, for the purpo.se of 
combatting foreign concerns more vigorously in the international 
competition for world markets. As a matter of fact the conviction 
was generally held that, whatever might be done about the League 
of Nations, the Americans would still have immense tasks to per- 
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form at home and that the struggle among domestic interests was 
not likely to be stopped or materially modified by even the most 
fortunate posture of international affairs. 

☆ 

The period of Republican rule from 1921-33, commonly de- 
scribed as the age of “normalcy,” was marked by a foreign policy 
that practically ignored the League of Nations', though “observ- 
ers” were sent to its headquarters at Geneva from time to time. 
Imperialist activities conceived as in the interest of trade were 
pushed everywhere. Former associates in the war were urged to 
pay the war debts they owed to the United States. The tariffs on 
imported manufactures were twice raised. Peace was made with 
Germany, reserving to the United States all the rights against that 
nation, established by the Treaty of Versailles, which the Senate 
had rejected. 

American invcstoi's were encouraged to lend billions of dollars 
to Germany, thereby helping to restore her economic power and 
enabling her to make payments on the reparations to the victors in 
the wilt, especially on the heavy' damage.v levied by Great Britain 
and France. Wilson’s policy of refusing to recognize revolutionary 
Russia, on the ground that he did not approve its government, 
was continued. In this way Russia was treated as a pariah among 
nati(jns; while the State Department encouraged American capital 
ists to make money out of Russian trade if they coidd. The float- 
ing of loans to foreign countries and capitalists was promoted; the 
export tJ'ade of the United States was pushed by federal agents; 
imperialist policy was r’cvived in the Philippines; and efforts were 
made to keep ajar the so-called Open Door in China for American 
l)u.siness entcr'pilse. 

Nevertheless under Republican auspices regard was paid to 
ideals of peace prevalent in the United States. At an arms- 
rcdiiction conference held in Washington in 1 92 i-z 2, Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States agreed to stop their naval race for a 
specified time and limit the size of their battleship fleets. In 1928 
the United States joined France in promoting the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, an arrangement by which all the great nations of the earth 
bound rhernscTvcs to outlaw war as an instrnment of national 
policy and to settle their disputes henceforth by peaceful methods. 
Ardextt advocates of internationalism hailed this act as putting an 
end to war and guaranteeing world order. 

The age of normalcy also became in many ways an age of 
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disiliusionmcnt in respect of foreign affiiirs. As ilic strife among 
the governments of Europe and Asia for world power, economic 
privileges, and other advantages went forward within the League 
of Nations and outside its councils, indiiTcrence to its fate widened 
in the United States. For this spectacle Americans who had op- 
po.scd the entry of the United State.s into rlic League iiad only 
dcris'ion; and idealists who had sought to carry America info the 
League got cold comfort from it. 'I’he treatment accorded to 
revolutionary Russia by I'.urtipcan governments conttilmted little 
to the comity of nations. Imperialist rivalries (hniri.shcd as hefore— 
in Africa, Asia, and the island.s of tlic seas. 

At the same rime secret agreements, made long before 1914, be- 
tween Ru-ssia, France, and Great Britain, were unearthed by his- 
Kiviaiis worlting in the archives of Russia, Germany, and Austria 
thrown open to researchers by revolutions in all those countries. 
On the basis of clear documentary evidence scholars dissected the 
myth, propagated by those Poavers, that Germany was wholly 
rcspomsihlc for inaugurating the war; that on Germany must he 
placed nil the war guilt; that the govenunent.s of Great Britain, 
France, and Rus.sia united by the secret agreements were ad- 
ministered by innocent civilians suddenly and unexpectedly at- 
tacked by a bloodthirsty villain. 

By reading copies of these diplomatic doeumenrs, scholarly 
worlts iit F.uropean history founded oti them or the publicity 
given to the findings, literate Americans in large miniber.s learned 
something of the imuiinerablc lies, dcccjirions, and frauds per- 
petrated by the governments of Czarist Ku,s.sia, Great Britain, and 
France, as well as of the Central Powers, at the expense of their 
own peoples and other nations. 'Fite gleaming mirage that pictured 
the World War as purely or even mainly a war for democracy and 
civilization dissolved beyond recognition. Countless Americans 
who in 1914-18 had yearned for a “brave new world” at the con- 
clusion of the war were disheartened by the proofs of sinister pur- 
poses running against their dreams. 

☆ 

Although the Republicans could claim, with some jnstilication 
in the election rcturas of 1920, that the country had turned its 
back on President Wilson’s internationalism, they were not able, 
in domestic affairs, to stamp out the spirit of progressive or radical 
insurgeticy, old in American tradition and yet ever new in its ap- 
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plication to changing conditions. In fact in 1924 they cnconntered 
a progressive revolt. Progressive Republicans and Democrats, dis- 
gusted with both the old parties, put into the field a third ticket, 
headed by Senator Robert M. La Follcttc, of Wisconsin, and 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana. But the regular Demo- 
crats nominated for President John W. Davis, nominally of West 
Virginia, in reality a New York lawyer for the firm of J. P, 
Morgan and Compan)? in Wall Street. In the election the Republi- 
can candidate, Calvin Coolidge, who had succeeded to the presi- 
dency on the death of Harding in 1923, received more than half 
the total vote cast. Yet the 4,800,000 vote.s polled by the Progres- 
sives indicated that the country was far from converted to Re- 
publican "normalcy.” 

Nor in truth did the election of 1928, in which the Republicans 
received a longer lease on power, indicate an exact return to any 
previous state of affairs, thhe Republican camlidiitc, H erbert C. 
Hoover, who had been Secrctaiy of*Cx)nimcrce_.sjnct;,. 1921, J was 
not a mere replica oT a HJcRihrcy, aTl'aft, or a Ilarding. In that 
office he had convinced many businessmen that he was a financial 
wizard. He had promoted the export of nianufacrurcs by the lavish 
use of public funds. He had encouraged American invc.stors to 
“prime the pump” abroad for American industries by lending 
billions to foreign governments and corporations, thus enabling 
foreigners to “buy” American goods. Though Hoover praised 
“nigged individualism” and was commended as a “great business 
leader,” he was widely Icaowm also as a philanthropist and a man 
of avowed social sympathic.s. He had headed American relief in 
Belgium during the World War and later disbursed American 
money abroad by the niiOions in relieving famine-stricken regions. 

Never before in their history had the Republicans nominated 
for the presidency a man who had spoken with such anxiety about 
the dcpres.sing aspects of American society against which the spirit 
of progressive in.surgcncy had been continuously directed. Nor 
had any Republican candidate advocated so repeatedly the re- 
moval of these afllictions by private co-operation and govern- 
mental action. 

In 1923, for example, Hoover had urged insurance companies to 
attack the problem of unemployment by adding that evil to the 
list of casualties against which they provided underwriting: “There 
is one field of insurance not yet covered. You have covered the 
great range of accidents and disaster, but one great disaster that 
comes to our workfolk has yet been unguarded. ... It is less 
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than eighteen months ago when we had five millions of unem- 
ployed men in our streets, of men who wished to work but for 
whom no wotk could be found. T.'hcrc is nothing that leads to such 
despair anti such decay of self-respect as the man \t’ho \tnmts a job 
and wants to work, the support of whose family is in jeopardy.” 

Hoover had also opposed child labor and endorsed a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing (Congress to abolish it. 1 Ic had com- 
mended and aided the work of associations for tlie improvement 
of housing conditions, public health, the care of children, and 
other substandard features of American society. 

Gross inccjualitics in the distribution of sveahh, long the sub- 
ject of populistic, progressive, and socialistic cj’iticism. Hoover 
had frankly faced, to the alartn of conservatives; and he pro- 
posed to attack them by the use of the inheritance rax. The 
inheritance rax, he declared in 1919, “docs redistribute ovcrswollen 
fortunes. It docs make for ccpiality of ctpptjrninity by freeing 
from the dead hand control of our tools of production, It; re- 
duces extravagance in die next generation and sends them to con- 
structive .service.” To Republicans who had assailed the income 
tax of 1894 a.s commuiii.sLic that must have sounded like trca.son 
to the Grand Old Party; and to scholastic economists, a foolish 
flouring of “natural law.” 

Nor did the Democrats in 1928 nominate a Cleveland Democrat, 
They selected a liberal, of progressive social sympathies, Alfred 
E. Smith, of New York, While legislator and governor in that 
state, Smith had consistently promoted social legislation in line 
with progressive aspirations. 1 Ic liad defended freedom of speech 
amid the iiystcria of the World War and With a proclamation of 
liberty had pardoned a communist imprisoned on account of his 
opinions. With Smith’s social and political doctrinc.s, liberals and 
progressives were generally in agreement. But he was handicapped 
by two disqualiflcations for a popular appeal at the time: he was 
a Roman Catholic in a country loyal to its Protestant heritage; and 
he had consistently opposed prohibition since the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment in 1919, in defiance of the powerful anti- 
sahnin organizations behind it. If the votes cast in 1928 proclaimed 
another extension of Republican power, they did not in any ease 
mean that the processes of American history were teaching a 
standstill. 

☆ 

In spite of their three successsive victories in presidential elec« 
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tioiis and many pledges of a return to the “good old days” of free 
cntctprisc~no government interference with business-Republi- 
cans did not wipe out the measures of reform that had been accu- 
mulalccl since icjoo. They did not reverse history and go back 
to the policies and legislation of the McKinley regime. The 
efforts vvincli some of them exerted to effect such a reaction were 
defeated in Congress even when they had indisputable tnajorities 
in both lioiiscs. Retreats toward the age of McKinley by the 
wholesale repeal of laws, if desired by Republican die-hards, did 
not take place. 

On the contrary, reformist measures, once condemned by con- 
servatives of every type, were retained on the statute books, if 
occasionally with chatrges; and new laws conceived in the reform 
spirit were added. Moreover, the struggle to level down the 
special privileges of the plutocracy and raise the living standards 
of the masses went: on within both great political parties, while 
the agitai;i()ns of minor parties on the left wing gave the public 
no rest. The nature of constructive persistence even in the face of 
“nortiinlcy” wa.s illustrated in rc.spect of every issue still before 
the nation— issues which had been before it for more than fifty 
years, 

Hopes of abolishing or reducing to nominal rates the federal 
tiixcs on income and inheritances, entertained in some qiiaitei’s, 
came to naught after the return of the Rcpublicaus to power in 
1921. Twenty years previously nearly all the revenues of the 
federal government were derived from indirect taxcs—customs 
duties and excises on confiumption. At that time conservatives had 
decried income and inheritance taxes as socialistic or communistic. 
And advocates of such taxes had admitted publicly that they were 
framed to shift a part of the burden of ta.xation from the poor 
to the rich; while intransigents among them had declared that t:he,se 
taxes were steps toward the destruction, of the plutocracy and 
greater equality in the distribution of national income. 

On thi.s question President Coolidge took a traditional posi- 
tion: “f do not believe that the government should seek' social 
legislation in the guise of taxation. If we are to adopt .socialism it 
should be presented to the people of this country as socialism and 
not nndej' the guise of a law to collect revenue.” 

Yet of the $4,100,000,000, collected by the federal government 
in revenues in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, more than half 
came from income taxes on individuals and corporadons. And 
President Coolidge’s Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
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publicly expressed the belief that “the present inhcritimcc, income, 
and excess-profits tax tend to a better distribution of wealth.” No 
clearer proofs could have been adduced to show that normalcy, in 
its effort to retreat, did mjt in fact go all tlic way i)ack to the l)c- 
ginniirg of the twentieth century. Indeed, it atlvanced beyond the 
timid income-tax measure of 1913, enacted during the New Free- 
dom. 

Another phase of the domestic struggle to regulate national 
wealth in the public interest had been the contest over the conser- 
vation and vise of national resources. As the signilicancc of the 
electrical industry for general welfare dawned in tvalional con- 
sciousness, a sharp contest opened over the way in wliich water 
power on the national domain and along navigable, rivers should 
be put to use. The old style had been to turn such sites over to 
private concerns for perpetual ownership and allow judvatc com- 
panies to produce and sell power without federal interference. 

This policy outstanding progressives had attacked early in the 
century. They insisted that all water power should be publicly 
owned, that public jiowcr plants should be built, and that elec- 
tricity should be distj'ibutcd by public lines and sold at the lowest 
po.ssiblc rates. Modifications of these propositions in the form of 
compromises, such as short-term leasc.s of sites to companies, com- 
bined with strict regulation of rates and services, were also sub- 
mitted to the country. 

Before the World W ar had come to an end, the question of 
“federal power” was brought to the front in (Congress, fn 1920 a 
comprehensive federal water power act was passed and signed. 
The measure provided for the establishment of a water power 
commission and made a beginning at strict control over private 
utilities using federal power sites. 

Not long afterward a project for building a great power plant 
in the Boukler (janyon of the Colorado River came up for review. 
Again a compromise was reached: ownership of the power site 
was retained in the hands of the government. The Secretary of 
the Interior was authorized to construct and operate a dam and 
other works on the site, and to allot the water for irrigation, 
domestic purposes, and the generation of electrical energy. I'he 
electrical power so produced he was permitted to sell, at rates 
sufficient to cover the cost, to states, municipalities, and private 
corporations for distribution. In selling this power, however, he 
was compelled to give priority to states and municipalities. In the 
end only a small portion of it went to private companies. Conse- 
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qucntly Congress, under Republican leadership, moved nearer to 
the prodnefion and sale of power by means of public agencies, 
without the interv^ention of private enterprise. 

When, early in Coolidge’s administration, rumors circulated to 
the eh cct that dining the administration of his predecessor, Presi- 
denr I larding, great oil reserves had been corruptly turned over 
to private concerns, the Senate ordered an investigation. Scandals 
were nncovercil, and prosecutions were begun against oli'enders. 
Day Iiy day revelations of bribery and fraud broke into the front 
pages of the newspapers, giving the people lurid pictures of the 
way in -which unscrupulous men had got hold of and exploited 
the natural resources of the nation. Private promoters, the testi- 
mony revealed, had contributed money to Republican campaign 
funds and to politicians, in return for leases to tremendous oil re- 
serves from which to enrich themselves. 

Under stinging rebukes from members of Congress, the Cool- 
idge adminisri-;ifion started lawsuits in the courts again-st parties 
charged with fraud, and after the ca.scs were heard the oil lands 
suri'cptitiously obtained were restored to the United States 
Ciovcrnmcnt. No longer was it possible, as it had been fifty years 
earlier, for private persons or corporations to enter into secret 
connivance with government officials and gain titles to huge sec- 
tions of the puljlic domain without risk of exposure or retribution. 
The puljllc resolve to keep all that remained of the national heri- 
tage of ro.sourccs had been effectively demonstrated. 

Another dispute over the disposal of natural resources arose in 
connection with a great power plant which the government had 
begun to build at Muscle Sboals, in the Tennessee Valley, for the 
production of chemicals to be used in munitions during the World 
War. When peace came, Republicans and Democrats who clung 
to ninctccnth-ccntury traditions of free cnteiprisc in such matters 
demanded that the plant be sold or leased to a private concern at a 
low or even nominal figure. With this view Harding, Coolidge, 
and I'loover agreed in principle if not as to details. 

But progressives in Congress, led by Senator George W. Norris, 
of Nebraska, had otlier plans—plans for socialization— and fought 
for them tenaciously. After a seven-year battle they pushed 
through Ojngress a. resolution providing for government owner- 
ship and operation of the Muscle Shoals plant, for the constntc- 
tion of new plants, and for priority to states and muniGipalities in 
the sale of power. 

President Coolidge killed it with a pocket veto. Again, and still 
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under the leadership of Senator Norris, Congress passed a similar 
bill in 193 1. President I foover vetoed it, saying that it would help 
to destroy the “initiative and enterprise” of the American people. 
Though defeated temporarily in their c/Torts, congressional advo- 
cates of “public power” were able to prevent the adoption of 
recommendations from Coolidge and FToover for otherwise dis- 
posing of Muscle Shoals, and to keep the plant in the hands of the 
government. 

While cottservafives of both parties labored nnsticcessfully to 
tnrn the power rescuirccs of the Tennessee Valley fiver to private 
enterprise on easy terms, in the postwar period, few among them 
proposed repeal of the latws enacted in aid of agriculture during 
President Wilson’s administration. If they had desired to do this, 
the plight of agricnlture would scarcely have penuitted the under- 
taking. After ipii, with the disappearance of the war demand for 
food products', agriculture started on a course of sleep and ruin- 
ous decline. I'hc prices of farm produce fell swiftly. Fanners by 
the fens of thoiusands went into bankruptcy. Farm mortgages were 
foreclosed and freehold farmers tlrivcn into tenancy or of! the 
laud. To make things worse, under the Kcpuliliean tatilV law of 
lyzi the prices of manufactured commodities which farmers had 
to buy remained fixed at high levels or in many eases ro.s'e still 
higher. Once more the country resounded with agrarian laments. 
Even politicians well entrenched in urban centers could hardly 
fail to note the discontent. 

tnthc.se circumstance, s Republicans in control of Congress added 
to, instead of subtracting from, the Wilson program of agricul- 
tural legislation. They kept in force the Farm Loan Act of 1916 
extending long-tci'm credits to farmers at low rates of interest and 
supplemented it by provisioius for short-term credits at low rates 
of interest. The Warehouse Act of 1916, designed to protect 
farmers against deceptive and fraudulent transactions in tire stor- 
age of their products, was .supplemented by the Packers and wStock- 
yards Act, which gave farmers a similar protection in the ship- 
ment and sale of livestock. In 1922 grain growers were safeguarded 
by legislation against speculators in grains, as cotton growers had 
been by an act of 1916 against speculators in that commodity. 
Producers of perishable fruits and vegetables, who had long suf- 
fered from cheating and false reports at the hands of middlemen, 
were afforded more adequate defense by the Perishable Commodi- 
ties Act of 1 930. At the simie time federal agencic,s were cstabli.shcd 
to push the sale of agricultural products abroad in the manner 
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employed to expand the foreign markets for manufactures. Invin- 
cibly, government functions were expanding. 

Rut none of these measures did more than touch the fringes of 
the di.strcss in agriculture. Surpluses of crops continued to pile 
up. The downward tendency of prices remained unchecked. Ruin 
spread more witlely in farming regions. Fanners were suffering 
from the kind of calamity that was soon to overtake the middle 
cla.s.ses and induMrial workers of the cities; and right in the mid- 
dle of “Republican prosperity” they gave the .signal for a new 
agrarian rebellion. They demanded bigger markets and higher 
prices lor their produce. One of their leaders vented their senti- 
menl.s itt saying; “If we cannot have prosperity too, we will kick 
the legs out from under the table and all Americans will have to 
sit on the g round. ” How to get the markets and higher prices? 
That was the question. 

So deep was the unrest among farmers that Congress was moved 
to attempi: a cm-e in 1927 by pas.sing a bill to aid in handling the 
agricultural surpluses. 'J'hc bill provided for the sale abroad of 
cciaain commodities at low prices and for making up the loss 
an equalization fee or ta.x laid on producers in proportion to their 
sales. This would, its .sponsors claimed, dispose of surplus output 
and raise prices. Rut whatever the merits of the bill, Coolidge 
inteiposcd with a veto. The next year Congress passed a similar 
bill. Again Coolidge applied the veto. 

The defeated farm bills represented a piositive effort to inter- 
fere with the “natural” cour.se of farm production and prices. As 
such tlroy were generally deemed “unsound” by urban economists. 
Herbert Hoover wa.s known to be against them. But in the heat of 
the campaign in 1928 both lie and the 13ctnocratic candidate, 
Alfred If. Smith, promised to “do something” about the farm prob- 
lem. 

After his inaugurarion in 1929, President Hoover proposed and 
Congres-S enacted, with modifications, an agricultural marketing 
bill to control the disposition of various agricultural products, lire 
act wvis expected to promote the organization of producers on the 
land Into a.ssociations and corporations, to discourage overproduc- 
tion, to fo.ster orderly marketing, and to eliminate “undue” fiuc- 
tuations and depressions in prices. To administer the law the Farm 
Board tvas created and a fund of I500, 000,000 put at its command 
to be used in interfering with the "natural” course of production 
and prices in agriculture. This experiment, dubious in character, 
had ;ust been started when the panic of 1929 struck even the cities 
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and knocked “tlie legs out from under the tabic” in a wholesale 
fashion which even farmers had not contemplated in their resent- 
ment over their own economic distress. 

In respect of labor legislation and social improvement, historic 
subjects of strife in the United States between and within political 
parties, the so-called age of reaction and disillusit)nnient was in 
many respects an age of progress, not of retreat. 

The provisions of the Cdayron Aiilitrnst Act of passed by 
a Democratic Congress', called by Samuel Gompei'.s the “Magna 
Charta of Labor,” had declared drat labor was not a commodity 
and that the activities of organized labor were not to be suppressed 
under arbitrary injunctions fssued by the federal courts. These two 
provisions, ofi:cn violated or ignored in fact, wei'e not st ruck from 
the statute books by Republicans. 'I’hey were strengthened instead 
by a .stringent anti-injunction law underwriting the principlc.s of 
collective bargaining, passed in 1932. T he new bill was sponsorcil 
by two progrc.ssivo Republicans, George W. Norris in the Senate 
and Fiorclio H. La Guarciia in the House of Rcprcsentativcf;, sup- 
ported by many regular Republicans, championed by DcmtK’rats 
wlio then had a majority in the lower htjusc, and signed by Fre.si” 
dent Hoover. At no time in the history of the labor movement had 
its leaders been more powerful in political councils; the Anti-In- 
junction Act was testimony ro the fact. 

The La I'ollettc Seamen’s Act of 1915 for improving the condi- 
tions of .sailors on American merchant vessels anti assuring them 
new “human rights” remained on the statute boolc.s as another evi- 
dence that the influence of organized labor in social legislation was 
trot declining under normalcy. Jn 1927, Congress gave to long- 
shoremen and harbor workers the hcnclit of compensation for in- 
juries— a privilege earlier granted to 'wtn'kcrs on interstate rail- 
ways. The Railway Labor Mediation Act of 1926 nais also in the 
line of progressive legislation, not a reversal in any respect. If 
few labor candidates were elected to Congress and scrhacks fre- 
quently occurred in labor disputes, organized labor was growing 
in political force and 'winning sympathy under presidents often 
dismissed as “reactionary" by radicals. 

What was known as the “social movement” was also gaining 
momentum. A sign of its meliorist advance was the adoption by 
Congress in 1924, with the approval of Rj-esident Cooliclgc, of a 
resolution amending the Constitution so that federal authorities 
could regulate or abolish child labor throughout the United States. 
The amendment was not ratified hy enough states to make it law, 
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but some of its aims were later realized in other ways. In the states, 
almost unobserved by those who kept their eyes only on “na- 
tional” alfiiirs, laws were being multiplied in the interests of public 
health, housing, care of dependents, and protection against the 
hazards of poverty and other misfortunes. By 1930 three fourths 
of the states had provided pensions for widows anil 4esertcd wives 
with dependent children. By the end of 1931 at least nine states 
had general old-age pension Luvs— a main socialist proposal— and 
the propaganda for national pension legislation was rising through- 
out the country. In short neither war nor reaction had stifled the 
American resolve to subdue the evils of poverty in the United 
States. 
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Econmim Crash md the J\few Deal Uprismg 



In t hk autumn OF^t^Q2C)i.jiist: as the connlry seemed safe and sound 
on~the~~‘^TT pi iVTatcau of permanent prosperiiy,” eveept for farm- 
CTvS, the ln,i.sjne!is boo m a ttiibiitcd to Republican statecraft burst 
with a resounding- crash. I'ltc prime stocks of tlic leading- c(jr- 
porations jcll nearly forty points .on t he average in a ,sin|jlc day, 
OctoBcf 'zQ, -when more than j6jC)po,ooo shares were" duinped on 
tlve niafoct at titc New JVorlc Stock Exdungc. This panic was 
foITowcd by the^cxplostmi ol'JamlcSj railway’ comj^anies, and pri- 
vate concerns, by increasmg; woes among farmers already in 
straits, by the closing of factories, shops, and offices, ancl by a steep 
decline in the opportunities of employment for aiiists, writers, 
mu sicia ns, architects, engineers, plajjforights, and tcachors—indeed 
the whole white-collar el-ass— from Ncw-Yoi-lt to California. In the 
opening months of 19^3, it was estimated, 12,000,000^ men and 
women "were” ouT 7 jf work. Rui n, and jiung cf," if not starvation, 
haunted ndt'only the shacks of tenants and sharccro])pers on the 
land, not only the back streets inhabited by ‘industrial and pro- 
fessional classes, but -also the grand avenues of great cities. 

JFar a moment leaders in business and'poTitIcs ihought that this 
was “jus t ano ther panic.” Presid ent Hoov er said: “We have passed 
through no less tnh^trfif teen major depressions in the last century, 
. . . We have come out of each . . . into a period of prosperity 
grciitcr than ever before. We sliall do so this time.” Put as- tlic de- 
pression dragged tluough tedious months and into years, belief 
in “prosperity just around the corner” turned into doubt or de- 
spair. this revulsion of^ feeling intensified, trust in the “natural” 
and'^'noi'mar’ processes of “recovery” declined, and leaders in the 

<152 
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e con oniic, inldlcctual, anci nior^_life of the nation vehemently 
declared then* unwillingness to endure the crisis with pious J'csig- 
nation as a visitation of God or of natural forces beyond human 
control. Long ycais of research, debate, agitation^ and legislative 
jiains in respect of social improvement had prepared multitudes 
of Americans for a diflcrcnt attitude toward _ppverty, unemploy” 
meat, and misery in “God’s own cmintry.” 

Outstatiding personalities m business and professional circles 
such as Qwui_n._Young and Gerard S wop e of tite General Elec- 
tric C<uupany, Icaclctss in the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
in the Amciican Federation of Labor, in the Federal CounciL of 
the CihurcIpcs of (ihrist in America, and in associations for civic 
advAtLcerucnt join ed in demanding concerted action against the 
depression. 'I'hcy called for deliberate planning and collective 
nicasuics to create economic well-being and prevent the return 
of sucit a national misfortttne. It was openly asserted in high places 
that, if capitalists could not so conduct industrial enterprise as to 
avoid pqi'iodical depressions of the Iciitd and maintain a steady lejel 
of cmjiloynicnt, tlic government of the United Slates would have 
to assume the responsibility. 

Injircvknis panic's presidents had said or acted as if they believed 
that neither they nor Congrcs.s had any constitutional power to 
meddle with Iiusincss activities and relieve the distresses of the mil- 
lions unemployed. i?ut President H oover accepted no such de- 
featist jdiilosophyvvhilc this terrible depression harrowed the na- 
tjon with bankruptcies, mortgage forecl osures, _povcrry, hunger, 
and degradation. Lie imnicdiaLely called upon Congress to make 
provision foj- a large-scale construction of public works to put 
labor and cajutal in action again; and he urged the governots of 
states to^piess for similar remedial measures within their respective 
jurisdicFions. 

As tjie _dcpression wore on. Hoove r acted more energetically 
and creatively, tie vccommcndcSTand Congress adopted, two pro- 
posal.s for interfering in the “naturaLcQ.uc se” of business enterprise 
—front calamity to calamity. The fet was t]\e establishment of 
the ’ Reconstruction Finance Corpor at ion, wKicTr placed federal 
credit at the" disposal of^iiaalcs, railwj^s, and 

other concerns in fl na Qcid_djfficiddcs. 'Uie second was the forma- 

of losing their homes under foreclosures of^uQrtgages. He also 

3 roved legislation extending federal credit to srates and munici- 
ties struggling with unemployment and poverty. The popular 
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criticisms launched against Pre sident were not to (he 

efTect that he had done nothin’^ but that he had not done enough 
or the right things on a scale commensurate with the magnitude 
of the national catastrophe. 

Pixsidcnt Hoover wa3_dcspcramly_ engaged in wrestling with 
the depi'cssion when the (ime for taking a national referendum on 
Republican statesmanship— the presidential election of ar- 

iwed, as jrrescrilied by tlic Constitution of the IJnifcd^Sj^cs. 
Though the Democrats had won a imjority in the I louse of Rep- 
rcseiitatives in thc|Tdhgr~csSoiiarclcction oR i oso^ they had pro- 
posed no cxinslruenlve'mcasures to overcome the depression. Xfil- 
lions of Aincricans were still unemployed; poverty had become 
aggravated to menaciitg^ pro}K>rtions; ag,ricnjt.v'te tuid industry 
"were uhtya(cLpIight.’Thc^wholc_sociay of.the United Slates was 
ill a s tate o f anx iety and confusion. But Demo cratic tactics in the 
House of Repres ent atives were principally confincul to obstructing 
;iihd harassing Trcbidcnt TToov cr.'iin suclt undertakings as he ven- 
n5.e3'f<T&ponsor"iii trplig to cope with the economic, disaster. 

, A^far as appcaninccs jiidicatcd, the Dqnocratic paj'tyj histori- 
c£^ conumiteci to. the creed of '■‘the less government the better,” 
was eve n' m ore di-sinelincd than the Rcpul)licnns to make a fron- 
tal drive agamst the depression by resorting to governmental 
action. Under Wilson '’s lead ershi p they, had, it;, is true, interfered 
with "fr ee cnt crpri.se” In significant respects, but they had offi- 
cially admittctr no'cliauge in their individualistic creed. Nor in 
their platform of 1932 did they give any hint that they intended to 
reverse fimcIan'iciataTIy theii' long role of opposition to federal in- 
terference in the “natur al cour se” of national economy. 

. Jslcithcr in their cEoicc of a presidential candidate nor in their 
campaign did the IDcmocrats give the slightest indication that they 
intotidcd to embark on a program of whole.salc government inter- 
ference with the procc.sscs of industry, agriculture, and labor 
grgatjlzation.^'l'hc man ^vhom they seketetym head their ticket, 
Franklin O. Roosevelt, governor o? Kfew York/ rc.M:eBgn.tcd_hy 
hds^onsors as ' ’^pt'ogresstv e,” had not in the conrsey)LhiS political 
career espoused any public policies which could be deemed radi- 
cal "by any stretch of the imagination. In their campaign literature 
the Democratic managers picture d Mr. Roosevelt as a man w ho 
eouJ d ‘‘ perfectly understand the viewpoint of tire dirLfatTOer and 
the city labo rer, the man in the s treet and the one in high places, 
. . . .(pietiyyffipartiall^ j|gidjiajiphol4..tb,c rights of each and 
acltteye a fair deal f.9r ah.” 
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_Whcthcr frum shcej- unrest or a belief that the De mocrats could 
and would restore prosperity, the„ voters jit_ the election broke 
Republican control over the executive and legjshitNe branches of 
the .(cdcral government., Thcy_ cast 22,800,000' ballot s roITioosc- 
its against 15,700,000 ^lyPrcskknt .Hoover, the Republican 
caiiHidi:itei running to succeed himself. Furthermore they returned 
huge Democratic majorities to the Senate and the Flouse of Rep- 
resentatives. 

What were the Demo_citn;s_to_dojwith their _vict,ojy? Some, of__. 
course, expected to settle back and enjoy the spoils of office. 
OUhcrtLJxlicdj>n the revered economic philosophy that prosperity 
would revive in America if enough foi'cign outlets could some 
way be found for the products of Amcrioan -factanesmnd farm!!. 
Indeed this historic, dogma had been reiterated in their platform 
and iti spceche.s during the campaign. Altltough their candidate, 
Mr. R oosevelt, had lent countenance to it, he had endorsed an 
..agrarian program of government jntciycntipn for farm relief and 
promised to adopt several tneasurcs of relief for. uncmployrncnt 
and poverty. 

Jf thc.j)ackt'rs.(j.f_Franklin D. Roosevelt expec ted ip period of 
Democratic “normalcy,” they were disappointed. Between No- 
vc m'hcf iot a and hi.s inauguration in Ma rch 1 03 ^ ano tlier finan- 
ci al panic had hit th e country with the force oF T cyclone. I n 
every <lirccrion banhs crashed and cIo.scd their doors. On the dav 
of TfisIhSranation Imiidr cds we r e in bankruptcy , and practic ally all 
tlie ()Uiers v'crc shvit up under px-ecautionary measures talccn by 
state govermyents. On Marc h 4, therefore, circumstances 

lookecl Idack for the enjoyment of political joixs and power in the 
old style. 

As the Democrat ic; organi/atlon in Congress had no plans what- 
ever for dealing with the financial disa.ster, the burden of leader- 
ship became Prcsit knt Rofxhcvclt’s and he took it up on his own 
shoxil dcr.s . Under hj.s direction a multitude of meas ures known 
collectivefy a.s the New jlcai, devised to meet the dcpressionfwere 
ipiHdy “athjptcJlii^ into effect. The.se measures were based 
on the belief that the main business of getting the country out of 
the depression belonged to the people and the government of 
the United Snites, and could not be disposed of by trying to get 
foreign niarkcLs in bankrupt Europe or Asia. 

Among Rooscvclt^fi,41§socIates -itv the new Cabiixet only one, 
Cordell Hn lL Secret^ -oCSiat&IStucR tonfeTfi^ of lowering 
as the principal or sufficient mode of escape from 
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the crisis. J Ip^admitteeLthal .the people at home could do some- 
thing U) help themselves; ])ut putting American economy on a 
high level of _prodncrit)n and prosperity by domestic actions Jie 
bdirrlcd a.s.an cflort to lift oneself by one’s hootslraps; so he be- 
gan to scnrcli for new or bigger foreign maiket.s for American, 
goods. heading the. Anicrican delegation to the (World 

Economic Conference cR Loiidonl n the spring of nyEh Secretary 
i fulljiouglrt to reach some working agreements with i'cpresenta- 
tives' of various foreign governments, also in economic grief, that 
would enlarge the volume of Ajmcncaa_cxports^ and imports. lie 
waadaboring at this task, tltoiigh not making much advance, when 
President Roosevelt practically put an end to the conference by an 
abrupt -message. And turned to the promotion of a domestic pro- 
gram for tackling the depression at home. ~ 

Ap<nt ftonytltc rspcjd of tjic Pi'ohibiti(rn Amendment in 1933, 
t he pi'incipal d omestic inca..sii.re.a of the Hew l^caf, adopted during 
nnc f af tejc.-.i9^3, inay'ljcf sunmiari/.cd in a' small icopipas.s under six 
heads; control over banking and currency; ^2) federal credit 
to properly owners, and corporations in financial difficvrlries;(^^ 
relief to farmers; regulation and stimulation of business enter- 
prise; ((s') .systematizing rights of collective bargaining for organ- 
ized labor; and (d)Asr)cial security for .selected groups of people 
against the hazards of dependency, uncmployinent, poverty, and 
old-age. 'j'akcn cojjcetiyehn they r-cprc.scntcd an effort to establish 
in the United States a stable economy in place of alternating 
booms and panics and to protect the people against niuucrovis mis- 
fortunes or specific kinds. In the .struggle to create the institu- 
tions of the New Deal nrany lines of older social meliorism w'crc 
bi'ought to a f octis. 

.With the han ks .shut and the circulation of money palsied on 
Marcli 4,U9U2 tTic first Fask undertaken by Pre.si dcat Rooscyclt 
was that of opening the banks and managing 'tRc" currency. 
Though urged by some ofTiis' supportersTn nationalize at once 
all banks of issue and vest in the fctknd.gavfiil1ll1.e13t the Sole power 
of issuing currency, the Prc-sident chose a less c.xrremc course—one 
more In accord with the interests of private banking, and yet ex- 
tending the scope and nature of regulation. All banks were put 
under closer federal supervision; credit was extended to banks 
■which, it was thought, could be put into sound condition; and 
bank.s beyond redemption were licjuidatccl. The gold standard was 
abandoned. Gald--3nd-...£ iLv.c£ co bullion w ere called in, 

'O rdered to be d eposited with the government; luB tlie^JEt of 
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citizxns to xlcm.iiid jjold and silver coins in csdaangc for paper 
mon ey w as abi)lisli^qd. For a currency based on gold was su bsti - 
tut ed a currency isyied and managed under the authorities of the 
United States, 'riius the power of private banks possessing stores 
of gold and silver to dominate the issue of currency by the United 
States was abrogated. 

'fo afford relief to individuals and concerns in peril of bank- 
ruprey or of losing their homes or farms, the policy of granting 
federal credit and aid was extended and made more effective. T.'he 
farm loan banks were rcorgani'/ed and supplemented by other 
credit institutions. The amount of security farmers were required 
to give f(jr loans was re’ducecl',"aTurto tliose who could provide 
such security money was lent at lower rates of interest, on long 
terms, with easy methods of repayment in installments. Through 
new .special agencies similar aiTangcments were made to lend 
money to people in towns yvho ja/eraJp-debt, had mortaa ges on 
thcir.hn mcs, an d \vcj;e in danger of^losing their propcrtyTTIieTLe- 
cmistxuctkjn - Itinancc Corporation, estabH.shcd .under President ' 
U£ItiY.CX.’ajitlnuni.striRi<)n, :\vas reyised^An^^ billions of dollars tvere 
lent to banks, railways, insurance companies, industries, and other 
cntciqndscs whose earnings temporarily fell short of their needs. 
By these measures the United Statc.s Government became the big- 
gest money borrower aitcl lender in the country and assumed 
heavy responsibilities for the fortunes of property owners in 
distress. 

Rxjycimg~tUs.,i(lea that all the huge surpluses of rt'hcat, corn, 
cotfon, jgtatit, and other pnme fann productiotiuld b.£.ioid-abl‘aad, 
oTcven ‘Muinp ed” on foreign cotintries by aity method, sponsors 
oiTarmj'cIicf aUdprcT anotfwFerrursc. By thcTAgri'ctiltural A-dpyst- 
merit"Act "ofTb 1 1 and later amcnefments. Congress proylcl^.far 
'thc x'ii r. ta ihTiept'AarTarni production by direct action. Instead of 
providing for the cxjtansion of the home market, it adopted plans 
for organizing farmers who raised the leading agricultural 
siaplc.s, for reducing the amount which they produced, and for 
compensating tliem for that reduction by subsidies of money 
proportioned to their respective acreage? withdrawn from pro- 
duction. With these measures were coupled other acts designed to 
rc.strict farm production, including livestock, to existing mar- 
kets, stabilize supply in relation to denrand, and create what W'as 
called by the Secretary of Agriculture, Plenry A. .^Walla££,-.an 

Yet, tl m dreaj axjif selling more agricultural produce abroad was 
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not wholly given op. U n der ilHw lyashctl by Congicssji 19^^], on 
die iushtence of Secret nry Hullj_ tJwT^MdcTR'^iurTIccrerauy'fif^ 
State were aiitlif} U7e cirYm- a pcriotLO-LlELCC ycai'i, latth- oxfonJed, 
fd rhakc reciprocal trade apiccnicnf.s tvifli other countries, free 
from the necessity of submitting their treaties to the Senate for 
ratification. In these agtccmenls they could lower, within limits, 
the tariir rates on inanufacriucs and other connuodities in rcliirn 
for pledges on the part of foreign govermnenls to reduce their 
rates on American imports. By this means, it was aigiied, out lets for 
a large amount of jQOttan, i,‘Qrnj njsab unfi otheiviacm produce 
c ould be_Xoun d_ in foreign jiiarkcts. 

B nt Amerir a.n-.nianufnctiiring interests were also suffering from 
.surpluses which could not l)C sold; million.s of people, more than 
ten million at the highest point of unemploymcnr, were out of 
work. Who was to buy the mountains of manufactured goods 
piled up in warehouses? 

was made under the lNa]ipnal_Indus- 
irial Ilccjjjxtyc-AH: <.i f ion . 'IIiC-atil.-autIi<trizetl the esmentiilurc 
of b illions -of dollars for the construction of public wonts with 11 
view j g sttniulaLing Imildmg activities and creating purchasing 
^ppw£r Lottite workers. Unclcritalsu aiiiuultehse offori was made 
-KCotgauizc: businc.ss enterprises in the United Si.itcs for a drive to 
lijcixasc cmplo.ymciif, producliun, and sales in the home market. 
Jinunpiisos were grouped together according to their nature. 
__Thcir reprcsentativc.s were given power to aupisi supjily to de- 
mand, to fix prices within limits, and otiierwi.se rcgulale their 
operations. For the purpo,sc of preventing excesses in stock-market 
speculation and in the financing of gicat supercorporations, the 
Sccnritlc.s and ICxchangc (iomnussion was estaldished and given 
autocratic authority over all such transactions. 

In t he New Deal program special favors were afforded to organ- 
iz^dTaBoFlHucEAvtTruil y ’'siippdidcd President j Uiciseyelt in ciec- 
-tkmsr- Thc N nt^nal Industrial Rec overy y^t made provisioas for 
collective I )ta|yamin g'lieW gcir antT employees, but the 
Su preme -ConrtJn tpyy declared nnconstitiitional nearly all of 
that ace. Then Uong ress the Na tion al .Labor Relations Act, 

making cbllpejSmIlWSainntg’l>cncra'lIy mandatory on employees 
and employees'. Industrial and other workers were authorized to 
form 01* jtnn unions of their own choosing and to elect represent- 
atives empowered to bargain for them in matters of hours, wages, 
and Working conditions. To enforce the act the National Labor 
Relations Board was created. By other legislation Congress tight- 
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encd^thc hojiaf jDJggdmdiabor-anMac processes of industrial bar- 
gaming. 

jMihougli a spjit (iccurrcd in t he ranks of the American Federa- 
tion of_ 1 ^tbor another organization, 

the (Jongress of Industrial Organizations, wii.S_ fprnicd nt first 
under tlic leadership of Jqlin L. Lewis, head of the United Aline 
Woilcers, 1 )( It h umacuial ?cdcratidns~~fIbTirished'. I'hc Congress of 
rndiistrial Organizations was liighly successful in organizing in- 
dustrial and wliitc-collar workers, especially outside the old-line 
crafts. Both branches of national organized labor, with support 
from the National Labor Relations Board, increased rapidly in 
mciuhcrship. 

Talcing into account millions of workers largely unorganized, 
Congress adtled the Wages and Hours Act to the labor pro- 
gram. UjidQ]' this statute steps were taken to fix standard hours 
and wages in numerous Industries and enterpriscs—particularly 
those ill whicli the hours were long and the wages low. 

By a series of measures thd.Rooscvelt lulministration attacked 
morc.ditccrly the problems of unemployment, poverty, and mis- 
ery. Billions of dollars were appropriated for immediate relief to 
the hiuigfy and Iwmcress, to be spent directly through federal 
agencies „and in co-operation with state and local governments. 
LaLcr_jjol)s were provided for millions of the unemployed, indud- 
ing l arge niTnihers oT tlie wiiiterCoHar clas^ps, on numerous projects 
set up under the Works Progress Administration and other federal 


agencies. 

Vad.Qna.,,£arms.;of--«ociaL-sccurity were instituted under the 
Bt)d.dJicpiinty_ Act of for example, insui'aprce agai nst un- 
e mpio ymeut to a limited extent and, for cenam classes oT woHcers, 
insuriinecTagamsf dependence in old age, and grants in aid of per- 
sons .suffering from poverty, blindness, and other afflictions. Fed- 
eral grants of money were made to states with a view to encourag- 
ing the establishment of a complete scheme of old-age pensions in 
every state in the Union. Briefly stated, a “floor” of minimum se- 
curity was placed under millions of people. At the same time new 
projects for including all persons exempted from such benefits 
were proposed and brought under debate by sponsors of the New 
Deal. 


Despite criticisms brought against it, frequently outrageous, 
and its many undoubted shortcomings and extravagances, the New 
Dcai'did-so-.much for^disepuraged and desperate people that h 
won great popular "support. In the circumstances relatively few 
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persons with political aspirations projwsed to abolish it completely 
and cntiust the welfare of the people entiicly to competitive 
enterprise. 

While indulging in many denunciations of the New Deal in gen- 
eral, the Rcpubhcaas, in their platfoim of 19^6, endorsed the chief 
relief principles of the New Deal and pledget! themselves to apply 
(hose principles more efficiently and at less cost. 'I he Republiean 
candidate, Alfred M. Tamdon,. who had been associated with 
progressive politics in rhe West, stood by tlie phmlcs of the Re- 
publican platform during the campaign of that year and in one 
respect he outbid the New Deal— by offering larger aids to agri- 
culture. 

Ncvcrthelcs.s, the Democrats won the election. Renominated by 
acclama'^rhf Ffc.srcTcnt Roosevelt promised to uphold and expand 
the Dcmocxatic progranr. Reviewing with praise the New Deal 
activities since 1933 and declaring that he had just begun his fight 
in the interest of general welfare, he so captivated the [nihlic that 
he received 2 500.00 0 votes as against 16,700,000 cast for Landon. 
Whatever their deficiencies, New Deal endeavors td overcome the 
depression * and relievo mtscry, mainly by domckic measures, 
"seemed to he anchored in the affections of an enormous majority 
of the voters, so many of whom had personal reasons for being 
grateful. 

Yet in face the depres,sion was by no means mastered wlicn Presi- 
.d ent R oosevelt took the oath of office for a.sccmid icrhi on Jan- 
uary^ 7— tlvc dare as fixed by the Twentietli Aiucudment, 

jwhtcH .moved closer to the election (he installation of thcl^resi- 
dent, senators, and representatives. At least 6,000,000 Americans 
wci'OjstiU vncniplgyed,, Jlusiiicss was still far below (he peak of 
And in the year 1937, notwithstanding domc-stic pump- 
priThriig, another crisis struclc the stock market, and prices of 
stocks weffir doViycven more rapidly than in (lie crash of 1929. 

Financial analysts _,"fpr" the i^ncrJpjm-.ZMr .dook of 1937 re- 
pmtcid;'^A' Itcw dcpre^ioh overtook the country in September. 
Unemployment increased with almost unprecedented swiftness. 
Relief rolls expanded. . , . The number of commercial failures 
was increasing. . . . New financing continued during 1937 in a 
state of comparative stagnation. . . . Hie decline in [.stock] 
prices during September, October* and.. November was not only 
.drastic. In fac_t.thcre~art fc-^instances on record where a larger 
percentage tfeclinc has occurred in so short a period of time.” 
Meanwhile the national debt mounted and yet no end of borrow- 
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ing was in sight. On the contraiy New Deal “experts” were now 
advocating ilic adoption of borrowing and spoidTng as a perma- 
netit fiscal policy for fostering' anti directing industrial and agri- 
cultural production. 

☆ 

During the early stages of the concentration on domestic prob- 
lems and on measures designed to lift the nation out of the de- 
pression, the mood of the country .seemed to become more and 
more concerned with the character of society in the United States, 
with its grave dil[icnltie,s, its extraordinary opportunities, its values 
and potentialities. To this mood the term “isola tion ism” was often 
applied. T he term was new. It had been coined as a term of re- 
proach for opponents of President Wilsom’syypc, of ituernational- 
isjBJ-JMpw it was often employed againscNew Dealers by Ameri- 
cans who belicwcd tliat general prosperity could only be recov- 
ered by lowering trade barriers and entering into some form of 
collective security with the other nations of the earth. Although 
£i;csiideiit Jiooscvclr„proposcd that the United Si;atcs_ join the 
..Wjm id C ourt, ci'cated under the League. of Hations, the Senate 
rejected the recomnicudation and he declined to press tlie issue. 

The sjurit of disgust with war and Europe was intensified by 
reports u'om an investigation of the munitions traffic, pursued by a 
special committee of the Senate, which unfolded a seam y sto ry of 
intcjiwijotjaf mtnjjucs, sinuous diplomacy,. and- profiteering dfe- 
void_of pacriotrsm, running through rhe years of the “wai' for 
dcihocriicy” . aad die planning for “permanent world peace.” 
Sworn , .tHrijuKiny, covering hundreds of pages in die volumes is- 
suetl by the Senate coniniittee, demonstrated that many men who 
had applau ded W ilson’s idealism had in fact made huge sunis of 
money out of the war. Widely publicized, the Senate committee’s 
revelations deepened the dillusionment over the nature and re- 
sults of that “great crusade.” Even President Roosevelt was ac- 
eu.scd of isolationism and in his reply he lent verisimilitude to the 
criticism by saying: “We are not isolationists except in so far as we 
seek to isolate ouracteS-CoinplctcIy from war.” 
xaQutof the uproar over the munitions inquiry and the refusal of 
Etaucc, Italy, and other. associates in the World War 
"t o pay die licbts they owed to the government of the United 
Crates came tvvo acts of Congress designed to keep the country 
out of thttnext European war, already visible on the horizon. The 
lii’st was-dic Johnson Act of 1934, forbidding thqflqtatipa of any. 
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more loans in. the United Stales for foreign govcnimcma that had 
in cll'cct repudiated the aforesaid debts. The second <ict was the 
Ncutiality Resolution of 193^. It prohiliited the sale of “^arms, 
nmhitidns, and Iinjilenicnts of war” lo foreign belligerents in time 
oTwat and provided that Anicrican.s who insisted on tiaveling 
aboard the ships' of belligcreiils in wariiinc must do so at their own 
risk. 

The two acts, in the intentions of the aul Irons, were to prevent 
a repetition of events which had facihtated the involvement of 
the United Statc.s in the rcccnr Europc.in war. When the Neu- 
trality Resolution expired in 193d it wa.s renewed and made more 
stringent. Supported by ovci whelming majorities in the Demo- 
crat icTldngrcss, neutrality lcgi.slation appeared to rcpre.sent a rea- 
sdhccTdcsirc tin the jiart of the Ametican people to avoiel being 
entangled in anotlicr ICtiropean war. 

~J 3 .yv"ords and actions Presi dent Roosevelt indicated that he wius 
in fml'accord with rhi,s desire to keep out of Eurojie’.s next war, 
.slwuld another one break. In 1933 lie virtually cTlised the World 
EcojKiuiic Conference in LoncTon, where the rcprcsciu.itives of 
great Powers had assembled to consider way.s ami means of over- 
coming the tcrtihlc cconomic_dcprcs.sion through agreements on 
international trade and currcncic.s. Pic refused to liring special 
prcs.surc on the Senate to secure ihc approval of American pariici- 
pation in the World Court project. He adopted a “good neigh- 
bor” policy in Larin America, .sulrstituting confci cnees and cor- 
diality for the strjiight imperialist coercions of former years. 

He induced Congress to free Quba from the pro lectu rare im- 
posed upon her hy the so-called Platt Amen dment of ipoi. Pie 
signed with commendation an act of the Democratic Congrass 
under which the imperialist experiment in the Philippine Islands 
was to bo lieplidated by granting them independence, to become 
effective in lyjA. 

,fo„his canTpaign for r e-election In 1936, President Roosevek 

against taking part in 

another foreign war. He .said in hi.s address a t Ch autauqua, for ex- 
ample; “The Congress of the JUijuisal^tiitcs ha.s given me certain 
authority to provide safeguards of American "neutrality in case of 
war. . . . We can keep out of war if those who watch and decide 
have a sufficiently detailed understanding of international affairs 
to make certain that the small decisions of each day do irot lead 
toward war and if, at the same time, they possess the courage to 
say ‘ho^ to those who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to war.” 



CHAPl'ER XXVIII 


Global War and Home Front 


Wini.K Amcricatis were entrapped in the wreclcagc of the de- 
pression, casting ahoui; fitfully for methods of full “recovery,” and 
in a mood of revulsion against paiticipation in any more foreign 
wars, the economy of Europe was falling into chaos and the de- 
mocracy foi- which the world was to have been made safe, accord- 
ing to President Wilson’s formula, began to collapse in those 
parts of ('‘aifojie where it had existed. 'I’hc depressed state of the 
Old World now damped plans for maintaining or starting booms 
in the United States by lending American money to foreigners so 
that they coidd bviy the “surpluses” of American goods. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all over central and eastern Europe the match of events 
for year.s had licen away from the solution of any nation’s domes- 
tic problems by the mere promotion of freer trade. The march 
had been in the direction of dictatoj'ships, controlled ccoutimy, 
and revived imperialism. 

From its establishment in 1917 by revolution, under V, I. Lenin’s 
.strateg')'-, the govermnenr of Soviet Ritssia was frankly an unlim- 
ited dictatorship, described as coninumist and headed by men who, 
without equivocation, avowed their contempt for democracy, con- 
•stiturional goverument, and civil liberties. In 1922 parliamentary 
government v'as overthrown in Italy by Fascist bands under the 
leadershij) of Benito Mussolini who derided democracy and civil 
liberty as “stinking corpsc-s,” bur who went beyond the Russian 
revoltitioni.st.s by glorifying war and brute force as good in them- 
selves. One after another smaller states— Yugoslavia, Greece, Spain, 
and Poland-rcptidiated popular government in favor of strong- 
arm government. 
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Germany’s cxpcriuicnl with a republic aiul a democracy under 
a con, stiturion adopted ar Weimar in 1919 was brief. In 19:53, Ailolf 
Ilirler, commanding a private army of banditti, called Natiimal 
Socialists, achieved political supremacy in Germany, destroyed the 
republic, suppressed civil liberty, and started a more than savage 
persecution of Jews, Social Democrats, (lommunist.s, and fdl)erals 
Yeans before 1933, Mitler had announced lii.s amliii ions and inten- 
tions in his hook Mein Kiiinlif {My Ila/tfc). As thei'c exhibited 
they embraced a merciless battle at home against all his o])poncnts 
and a war, cast or west or in both directions, against the neigh- 
bors of Germany. 

To gain time for his operations, however. Hitler sptike pub- 
licly of peaceful intentions. In fact he immediately licgan to re- 
arm Germany and train .soldiers for a career tif eonqtie.sl. Many 
European and American writers warned manlcinti rliat 1 litlcr and 
Mussolini wci'c planning assaults far and wide, but conservative 
beads of governments in Great Britain, France, anti clscwltcrc— 
the neighbors against whom they had warlike designs- refused to 
heed the warm'ugs. Rejoicing in the fascist stijqrre.s.sion of' com- 
munist, s in Italy and Imping Infer to turn the full force of Nazi 
Germany against Russia and c(nniminism, they gave cninrorf and 
aid to Mussolini and f litlcr, even after these dietattu’s Itecame allies 
in a Roinc-Bcrlin Axi.s and were joined ly Japanese tvarlords; even 
after these three aggressors began open wars on titcir neighbors. 

Although popular sympathies in the United States during the 
yeans of fascist aggression in Europe and Asia were utuioubtedly 
on the side of the victims f)f Italy, Gcrmtiny, and Ja[)an, the 
American resolve to stay out of the ne.xt M'ar, as expressed in 
the successive neutrality' acts, seemed to remain unshaken. But 
after his second overwhelming triumph at the polls in 1936, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt turned upon xvhat his critics called his “isolation- 
ism.” In an addrcs.s at Chicago in October 1937, to the amazement 
of the country, he indicated a change in his position. lie tle- 
nounced, without naming them, Germany, Italy, and Japan, for 
bringing on “the present reign of terror arul international lawiess- 
ness.” Me denied that the United States coxild keep out of war if it 
came: “I,et no one imagine that America will escape, that it may 
expect mercy, that this W estern I-Icmi.splicJ-c tvill not be attacked.” 
Then he declared that the peace-loving natioms mu.st make con- 
certed efforts to restrain the three dangeroits Powers— and to lower 
trade barriers. 

When popular protests greeted his Chicago speech and Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt was asked to amplify his argument, lie lapsed into 
silence. But early the following year, 1938, he called upon Con- 
gress for an extra appropriation for the Navy and cxprc.ssed his 
opinion that d.mgcrs of war were drawing closer to the United 
States. A4canwlule he supported the government of Britain in its 
prolessed “non-intervention” policy in Spain where, aided by the 
armed might of Hitler arid Mussolini, fascist rebels were demolish- 
ing the Spanish Republic, to whose assistance Russia alone had 
come, and by .so doing he aided, if unwittingly, in the triumph of 
fascism there. 

After Germany launched a war on Poland in the autumn of 
1939 and Great Britain and France retaliated by declaring war on 
Germany, Pi'csident Roosevelt called upon Congress to repeal the 
embargo provision of the neutrality legislation or modify it in 
such fa.shion as to permit Americans to sell munitions to the British 
and Ji' tench governments. In his message to Congress, however, he 
assured Congress that the repeal which he demanded was in the 
interest of American abstention from the war— in the interest of 
“Anicj'ican neutrality, American security, and above all, Ameri- 
can peace.” Apparently accepting the President’s explanation, 
Congrc.ss made changes in the Neutrality Act in the direction 
which he indicated; hut tightened it in other respects. In vain op- 
poneut.s of repeal or alteration insisted that the changes were 
steps toward entry into another war along the very road Wood- 
row Wilson had traveled from 1915 to 1917. 

On September 3, 1940, President Roosevelt informed Congress 
that he hail, by executive act, acquhed lease rights to naval and 
air ImcH in Newfoundland, in the British West Indlcxs, and in Brit- 
ish Guiana; and that in exchange for certain of these bases he had 
gh'cn OiViit Britain fifty of our "ovcr~ago desrj-oyers.” 

Objectors charged that, besides being an arbitrary action which 
the Presidcitt had no lawful right to take, it xvas a plain act of war 
as defined liy imcrnatlonnl law— the transfer of war vessels by a 
presumptive neutral to a government at war with another power. 
But the President simply replied that his Attorney General, Robert 
H. Jackson, had pronounced the destroyer deal lawful. To mem- 
bers of his party m Congress inclined to interpret it a,s a waryneas- 
urc he gave some tea,ssurance by declaring: “This is not incon- 
sistent in any sense with our status of peace.” 
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It was amid the thrumming of Avar alarms that tho presidential 
campaign of 19^0 opened. Brushing aside tlic tliird-tcrm tradition 
established by Jefferson, the Dcmocrais nominated President 
Roosevelt for a third term; and on hi.s insistence cliosc ! Icnry A. 
Wallace, a member of his Cahiiict, for Vicc~I’ resident. Passing 
over party regulars, the Kcpnhlican.s selected as their candidate for 
the presidency Wendell VVilIkic, a former Democrat, utility law- 
yer, and jjublie relations agent, who had long ojiposcd Prc.sidcnt 
Roosevelt’s domestic policies. 

Whatever party managers had in view, peace was an i.ssnc upper- 
most in the minds of the people. Gn this issue both candidates 
seemed to be rcasstu'ing. “T he American people,” declared Wen- 
dell Willkic, “do not want war, . . , 'They ai'e determined to keep 
America at peace. In that determination 1 stand with them. I am 
for keeping out of war.” To Willkic’s challenge President Roose- 
velt responded in the closing days of the campaign. I'ranee had 
fallen. A'lus.solini had .stabbed her in the hack. But sjicaking at Bo.s- 
ton at that hour of F,uropeati stress and .strain, tm October 30, 
1940, Roo.sevclt gave a solemn pledge to his eonntiy: “And while 
I am talking to you metthevs and fathers, ! give you one more as- 
surance. 1 have saitl this before, hut I shall .say it again and again 
and again. Your Itoys ate not going to be sent into atty forcigtt 
war.s. I'hcy are going into training to form a force .so strong that, 
by it.s very c.vistencc, it will keep the threat of war atvay from our 
shores. The purpose of our own defense is defense.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was granted a third term by a vote of 
27,000,000 in round numbers against the 22,000,000 polled liy Will- 
kie. In his annual message of January 6 , 1941, to (iongress, he att- 
nounced his intention to liuvc the United Slates .send I0 the nations 
at Avar Atdth Hitler and Mussolini “in ever-increasing numhors, 
ships, planes, tanks, gutts.” 'This action, he tcnlisted, might lead to 
W'ar and yet he .said: “Such aid is not ail act of war, even if a dic- 
tator should unilaterally proclaim it so to be.” 

Then he had drawn up and introduced into fiiougress, in Janu- 
ary, a measure “to promote the defense of the United States,” 
Itnown as the Lend-Lease bill. After extensive hearings ami a long 
debate, this bill, modified by amendments, became a law on Match 
II, 1941. The Lend-Lease Act authorized the President to sell, 
transfer, exchange, lend, lease, or otherwise dispose of .ships, air- 
craft, implements of w'ar, and other commodities to the “govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense of the United States.” In effect, it empotvered the 
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President to sell or give, to any and all governments actually or 
nominally at war with the Axis Powers, war implements and sup- 
plies in iiumcnse (jiiantitics. 

Under intcjnational law as hitherto recognized, this law was 
an act of war. Opponents of the hill so characterized the gift of 
military supplies to China in her conflict with Japan and similar 
aid to Great Ih itaiu and her Allies in their war on Germany and 
Italy. But it v'as entitled a bill to promote the defense of the 
LJnitcd Stales; ami its sponsors in Congress assured the country 
that it was intended to keep the country out of war. 

On July 7, 19.(1, about two weeks after Hitler’s armies invaded 
Russia, President Roosevelt notified Congress that the armed 
forces oJ the Uniletl States had occupied Iceland, jointly with Brit- 
ish forces for the time being; and that he had ordered the Ameri- 
can Navy to defend the ,sca lanes between the United States and 
that island. 

In August the President and the British Premier, Winston 
Chiu'chill, met “somewhere in the Atlantic,” and agreed upon 
measures to he fallen in providing for the safety of their respective 
countries against Germany and the governments as,sociated with 
her. 'fhey also drew up ar their conference a declaration of prin- 
ciples, hoiiu called the Atlantic Charter, for the conduct of affairs, 
not only during the war but also after the destruction of Nazi 
tyranny. 

On (ictohcr 27, 1941, President Roosevelt informed the coun- 
try that Cicrmany had started war on the United States. “Hitler,” 
said the President, “has attacked shipping in areas dose to the 
Americas. . . . Matty American-owned ships have been sunk on 
the high seas. Ottc Ainericair destroyer w'as attacked on September 
4, Another destroyer was attacked and hit on October 17. Eleven 
brave and loyal men of our Navy were killed by the Nazis. We 
have wislied to avoid shooting. But shooting has started, . . . 
America has been attaclced.” 

☆ 


Although the attention of the American people was now di- 
rected especially to the war in Europe, trouble was brewing in 
another foreign cjuarccr. 'the government of Japan, taken over by 
tuthlcfi's militarists, liad for years been seizing territory in China 
and waging war on that coantry. Under the slogan of “Asia for 
tire Asiatics,” Japanese imperialists nourished projects for con- 
quering and rnling immense areas of the mainland and islands in 
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tile Fat J'asl. I’hi.s region they called Japan's “sphere of influ- 
mcG.” 

Japan’s aggression, of course, ran counter to American for- 
eign policy ni llic (irient and to the letter and spirit of treaties 
signed hy the Japanese government and other Powers, including 
the United States, in upholding that policy Presnlcnt Roosevelt 
took the position that Japan was violating ti-eatic's and interna- 
tional law, destroying the independence ol Ghina, and transgress- 
ing American rights in the Orient. 

Ill response to such coinplaint.s the Japanese government, hy this 
time allied with Germany and Italy as the third patty to the Axis, 
offered some concessions, hnt in the main adhered to its own im- 
perialistic line. It insisted that the United States was violating 
Japan’s rights as a belligerent by giving financial aid to the govern- 
ment of China and by sending munitions to that government at 
Chungking, by way of the Burma Road. F'or months, as indeed for 
years in the past, the State Department at Wa.sIiingron refused to 
surrender any purr of its Far Faust ern policy. Diplomatic e.xchanges 
between the g-overnnicuts of the United States and Japan con- 
tinued ■without .softening the asperity of their dilTei cnees. 

Ragor to iivoid the awful perils of a two-front Witr, Great 
Britain tried conciliaLiou with Japan. For a long time tlie two 
counrfic.s had been formal allies united by treaty. '1 'hough, on the 
■insistence of the United States, their alliance had been severed in 
tejaz, they had managed to keep on workable terms. Yielding to 
protests from the Japanese government. Great Britain in 1940 
dosed the Burma Road to shipments of muitilions tuid supplies 
bound for Chungking, still in the hope of warding off a war with 
Japan. 

But the British clos'urc of the Burma Road brought objections 
frotn the United Stare.s, When he heard nnuor.s of the proposal 
Secretary of State. Corddl Hull declared that the United Slates 
had a “legitimate interest in the keeping open of the aitcricfi of 
commerce in every pare of the world,” and that shutting the road 
would “constitute unwarranted interposition of obstacles to world 
trade.” When her agreement with Japan expired at the end of six 
months, Britain complied with American desires and opened the 
road again to the transport of munitions to Chungking. 

By November 1941 the temsion between the government of the 
United States and the government of Japan approached a climax, 
as Japanese armed force.s‘ moving southward into French Indo- 
China increased in number. Late in that month, according to the 
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stuteincnt of Wilfred Fleishcr, long a resident in Tokyo and a care™ 
fill student of Japanese aftairs, in his Oz/r Fmemy Japem, a kind of 
truce with Japan was reached in Washington, with the approval 
of the British and Australians and reluctantly of the Dutch. But 
Hu Shih, the Chinese ambassador, protested to President Roosevelt 
against the proposed truce; and the plan for avoiding an immediate 
conlhct with Japan was dropped. Subsequent eJfl'oits to reach an 
aarcement failed. 

As early as January 27, 1941, the American ambassador to 
Tokyo, Joseph Grew, had reported to the State Department that 
Japanese military forces were planning a surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor in ease of trouble with the United Stares. On November 
25 and November 28, 1941, Secretary PIull told “high officials” of 
the United Stales Government that relations with Japan were criti- 
cal and that Japan might launch sudden attacks at various points. 
While negotiations were still going on with Japan, on December 
7, a surpi'isc attack tlid occur. By bombing planes and submarines 
Japanese forces, without warning, fell upon Pearl 1 -Iarbor in the 
Hawaiian Islands and decimated American naval, land, and air 
forces in that American outpost. 

One of two (lungs had happened. Either President Roosevelt, 
as Commander in Cliicf, or Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
or Henry I,. Stimson, Secretary of War, had not duly and sternly 
put the American officers in charge at Pearl FTarbor on their 
guard for defense; or those officers had been inexcusably negli- 
gent in the performance of duty. Wherever the responsibility lay, 
the United States had been assaulted by Japan and was severely 
crippled for quick countcrblow'.s by the disaster at Pearl Harbor. 
At the same time the Japanese had attacked American and British 
imperial outpost.s in the Far East. 

C.)t) December 8, 1941, the day after the attack on Pearl Elarbor, 
the United States tledarcd war on Japan, and so did Great Britain. 
Three days later Germany and Italy proclaimed war on the 
United States and agreed with Japan, their Axis colleague, not to 
make a separate peace. In a little while nearly all the world was 
engulfed in war. The conflict of iptq-iS had been comparatively 
limited— mainly to Europe and the Atlantic Ocean. Now all the 
continents and .seas became scenes of armed combats. Only minor 
Powers, such as Switzerland, Sweden, Turkey, and Argentina, re- 
mained outside the circle of fighting or belligerency. 

At first the c< unbat activities of the United States, apart from the 
war on .submarines in the Atlantic, were confined to the Pacific 
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area. Handicapped by the destruction of American resources at 
Pearl Harbor, the United Statc.s was powerless to check the soutli- 
ward sweep of Japan’s ship.s, planes, and armies for many months. 
Manila soon succumbed under Japanese a.ssauks. British and Dutch 
forces quickly yielded to the invader.s— at I long Kong and Singa- 
pore and in the Dutch East Indies. After displaying extraordinary 
courage in defense, Amcrican.s had to give up all the I’hilippines. 

Before the end of 1942, Japanese forces had spreatl out in a great 
arc covering all the islands southward and were close to the shores 
of Australia. There Americans and Australitins stopped the ad- 
vancing horde and opened an olTcnsivc war for recovering ground 
and wearing down Japanese strength. While Australia was being 
saved and the Japanese tide turned slowly backward, British and 
American troops landed in the French colonics of North Africa, 
in November 1942, and established a front there against Italians 
and Germans. After some initial setbacks, they began a conquering 
advance. 

Before a year passed they had crushed the Italians and Germans 
in Africa, invaded and occupied Sicily, brought about the over- 
throw of Mussolini and his Fascist government, invaded the Italian 
mainland, forced the Italian government out of the war, and were 
driving the Gctinans slowly but .steadily northward by iacc.ssant 
hammering and bombing. Meanwhile Amcrtcati air forces, in 
co-operation witli the British, intensified the sysunnatic destruc- 
tion of German industrial cities, as Russian armies drove the Ger- 
mans backward to the Dnieper River and beyond. 

Hard fighting remained ahead in the ftpeiring weeks of 1944 but 
the powerful and terrifying Axis had been disrupted. The Itdian 
people, formerly ati Axis partner, was .struggling on its own soil 
for survival. Hitler was on the defensive, retreating before the 
Russian ontfiaughts and weakening under the relentless blows of 
Allied forces. The Japanese, without prospect of aid from any 
quarter, were losing one island stronghold after another under 
American and Australian attacks by air, land, and sea. At this point 
the political complications of the Global War began to unfold in 
their fullness, even for American novices. 

☆ 

In respect of its regimenting and disruptive effects in American 
society, the Global War was so revolutionary that tt made the 
World War look like an episode. Every branch of economy— 
agriculture, industry, and labor— all the relations of men, women, 
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and children, every phase of education, every medium of expres- 
sion and cornniunication, all processes of government, all aspects 
of civil and military government, were affected by the impacts of 
the total war and presented far-reaching reactions. Many of the 
reactions— perhaps all of them— were of incalculable significance 
for destiny and opportunity in the United States. 

Under Selective Service Acts of 1940, 1941, and 1942, provisions 
were made for armed foi'ccs numbering two or three times the 
4,000,000 men raised for the war of 1917-18. Before the close of 
1943 appro.ximatcly 8,700,000 men had been enlisted— withdrawn 
from farms, industries, .shops, mines, offices, college halls, and from 
all the professions— deranging the course of economy and social 
practices. Doctors were taken from medic.al practice, often leaving 
hospitals and wht)lc communities without adequate medical serv- 
ices. Teachers by the thousands went to waj* or left their school- 
rooms to engage In war production; and all over the land, in 
town and country, no sul)stitntcs could be found to carry on the 
work <rf primai’y and secondary education as before. Small busi- 
ncs.s' cntcrpri.sc.s' ncjt “essentiar’ to war production were denuded 
of manpower and, hard pressed, were often shut up or driven into 
bankruptcy. 

To release more men for the lighting fronts and to aid in the 
military and naval administration, tens of thousands of women 
were ret;niited as voluittcers from homes, schools, colleges, and 
biisincs.s positions, organized in auxiliary corps, put into uni- 
forms, given disciplinary instruction and war indoctrination such 
as the armed f orccts were receiving, granted military ranking and 
titles, with ccainofflic benefits akin to those accorded to men in the 
services. T'housands were sent overseas to the battle fronts to 
render vainons services under military orders. Women nurses and 
doctors were also drawn into the tasks associated with war. 

To supply war materials in greater quantities aitd varieties than 
ever before nearly every manufacturing plant adaptanle to war 
production was wholly or in part shifted from the manufacture of 
civilian goods to the manufacture of war goods; and billions of 
dollars were pumped into the construction of gigantic new plants, 
to make the United vStates the "arsenal of the democracies,” as 
President Roosevelt phrased it. Millions of men were transferred 
from all kinds of occupations to war industries or other work 
deemed essential to war efforte; and finally all men, within broad 
age limits, were warned that unless they were in essential work 
they were liable to be inducted into tire armed forces. 
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Millions of women were also recruited, voluntarily, from 
civilian employments for war production indusirics vo release 
nioiT men for the armed forces. Among them were throngs of 
women M'lm had never been gainfully employed. As the war pro- 
ceeded, tienumding constantly more waunanpower, greater and 
greater calls n'ere tiiado upon women still outside war tvork. 

'This disruption of civilian economy, this transfoimnlion of old 
manufacturing jdanl.s into war j)l.ints and the construction of new 
plants oiten in districts purely rural, induced an enormuns migra- 
tion of men and women, boys ami girls, singly and in families, 
from one. end of the country to the (Jthcr. ()iJ towns and cities 
thus became terribly congested while, in the new centers (t£ war 
production, the provision t)f adequate facilities for housing and 
saoitafion laggctl far hohind the i/idustj'ial expansitju. Ji>espite 
efforts of the governments, federal anti local, to contend with the 
situation, menaces to health, education, welfare, and every other 
human value readied frightening pn^pordtnis. 

In these circumsiances, especially with so many nioihcrs cm- 
ployed for long hours, by day or by night, outside the home, 
family life tvas not only shattered but hordes of young children 
were turned into the streets to fend for thcniselves. Oliier cbildreu 
left school in droves to work iti factories for fabulous tvagcs and, 
refusing to return to schools, look their lives into their own keep" 
ing. With children nnguided by teachers or parents, juvenile delin- 
quency ami crimes increased to an extent that threatened the moral 
basis of American society. In August 1943, J. Itdgar Hoover, head 
of the federal police force, exclaimed; “ The tragedy revealed by 
our latest survey is found in the fact that the arte.sts of hoys and gdt'ls 
seventeen years of age increased 17.7% [last year|. hi reviewing 
the further trends for the past six months we find an ^9% increase 
in the arrests of girls for olTcnscs against couunott decency.” 

While various women’s organizations were rejoicing in the 
equalities of opportunity, honors, and moitctary rewards ollered 
to women by the war anti were pushing the recruiting of women 
for W'ar work of all kinds, individual women, and to some extent 
organized women, began to appreciate the social peril of juvenile 
delinquency and also the ptoblcms of caring for the basics of 
mothers engaged in warjWork. Amid the pr&urcs for complete 
concentration on war, therefore, women intere.stcd in social wel- 
fare urged that responsibility for looking after the children be 
mainly assumed by governments, federal, state, and local. 

There was no doubt tliat families were undergoing disintegra- 
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tioxi; for men were being drafted for war, women drawn into the 
auxiliary armed forces, war production, and civilian defense, chil- 
dren of school age crowding into war industries, adolescents left 
to roam the streets for excitement, and the energies of parents dis- 
tracted J'rom the care of homes and children. The fact was in- 
disputable and its vSocial import was recognized by leaders in public 
alTairs. It was discussed in newspapers, in meetings of organizations 
concerned with public welfare. In journals devoted to surveys of 
social and economic conditions, and in popular magazines. It was 
emphasized during debates in Congress over a proposal to defer 
pre-Pearl Harbf)r fathers. 

Yet no gcncrallj/ accepted and workable plans were devised for 
.successfully countering disruptive effects of war activities and war 
regimentation on the homes and family life of the nation. New 
houses for war workers were built under the national housing 
authorities; nnrsej'ics were iirstallcd in factories; and more nurseries 
were csi.ablishcd in urban and rural communities. But none of these 
undertaking.s was on a scale commensurate with the problem. And 
indeed they tvctc at best inadequate substitutes for the provisions 
of ordcj'ly Iwjme living. 

The war ncccsusitics, demanding men and women by the millions 
for the armed forces and war production, also broke into educa- 
tion, that adjunct of family life in the care and rearing of the 
young' generations. Every branch of it, from the primary schools 
to colleges and universiries, was deeply affected by the same in- 
trusive tendencies. Old programs of instruction designed to pre- 
pare youth for civilian life aird employment were either thrown 
away or recast in the interest of preparation for combat service or 
activities cctnncctcd with it. The war sciences crowded -aside the 
old liberal arts and civilian sciences, with their emphasis on 
humane letters and living. 

As one leader in this educational upheaval put it: "What is 
probably the greatest tnass-cducarional system the world has ever 
known is (juietly tcacliing thousands of American men the science 
and skills of modern technical warfare.” Not only that. A regimen- 
tation of education and educational thought in this direction 
gathered momentum from Maine to California, under the auspices 
of titc military arm of the government. So serious was civilian 
alarm over this tendency, savoring of militarism, that one of the 
great foundations made a grant of money to a learned association 
for the purpose of csnraiumg anew the nature and utility of “lib- 
eral education” at every level of the American school system. 
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Authority over life and property far greater in its extent than 
that conferred upon President Wilson in the World War was 
granted to President Roosevelt— power almost without litiiit (wer 
industry, agriculture, wages, prices, itsc of jilant facilities, the erec- 
tion of new plants, and rationing of supplies for civilians, d'hc 
enforccnicnt of social legislation providing for safety in industries, 
for sanitary standards of hotising, and for safcguanliitg the health 
and welfare of the people was relaxed or openly disregarded amid 
the rush of war mobilization. Indtislritil plants were com- 
mandeered entirely or compelled to divert a percentage of their 
prodnetion to war purposes. Men and women in numerous vital 
industries were “frozen” in their jobs— compelled to remain where 
they were employed instead of being free to seek and accept more 
attractive positions. New plants of staggering dimensions were 
built from coast to coast, often at the expense of the government. 
T’hrough public financing of iudustric.s, the rationing of com- 
modirie.s', the fixing of price.s, and the multiplicatioTi of federal 
officials to administer the new laws, the tentacles of the govern- 
ment reached wider and wider, and deeper and deeper, into the 
life, lil)erty, and property of the people as well as into old practices 
known as “free entetprise.” 

Strenuous efforts were made to hold down wages and strikes; 
and in 19.13, vSinith-Connally Act, Congj-ess im]io.sed heavy 

penalties on labtjr leaders who fomented sti-iltes, and forbade or- 
ganized labor to contribute money to the campaign fund.9 of 
political parties. In many rc.spocts, of course, trade unions had 
gained advantages out of war industries; more tnillion.s were em- 
ploycdj ami under the policies of the New Deal many of these 
millions were, in effect, compelled to join unions and pay dues in 
order to get war production jobs. On the whole, labor kyyally co- 
operated in war activities, the Communishs giving enthusiastic .sup- 
port, as the extraordinary output of munitions, arinauicnts, and 
other g’ftods demonstrated. 

There had been “rackets” in the labor world, ccurupt and di-s- 
graceful rackets, but responsible labor leaders deprecated these 
Idots on the labor movement and sought to maintain equable rela- 
tions with industry and the government. Finding thcmsclvc.s 
caught in the pinch of rising prices and government control, how- 
ever, they began to dtaw together more clo.scly in cflxjrts to deal 
with their new situation. John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, having left the Congress of Indu.strial Organizatimiis, 
offered to take his organization back into the American Federation 
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of l.abor. Moves were made to consolidate the Federation and the 
Congress, with a combined membership of more than 10 , 000 , 000 , 
or at least to elTccf working agreements on a common program for 
meeting the strains of war regimentation on trade-union policies 
and standards. 

In the domain of opinion, as well as in other phases of national 
life, government controls expanded. I'hc press, the radio, and the 
moving pictui'c were put under the scrutiny or censorship of of- 
ficial agencies. Government films were produced and film indus- 
tric.s were largely diverted to meet the purposes and demands of 
war propaganda. The Espionage Act of 1917 was kept alive and 
applied by the courts. And to this measure for the control of 
opinion and expression was added what was in effect a new sedi- 
tion act— Title I of the Alien Registration Act of 19.10— which 
introduced into American law, for the first time, a principle of the 
European state-police system: namely, that anyone may be 
arrested and punished, not for what he says or docs, but because 
he is a member of an association whose avowed purposes are 
revohitioiiiuy. Universities, colleges, and schools all over tlie coun- 
try were turned into institutions for military training, and their 
programs atvd methods of education were subjected to the ap- 
proval, supervision, or direct dominance of military authorities. 

In financial term-s the war outstripped all human experience. On 
June 30, 1914, the net debt of the United States stood at 
$1,000,000,000 in round numbers. In 1930 the Treasury Depart- 
ment estimated that the cost of the first World War up to that 
time was in excess of $37,000,000,000; and it was reckoned that, 
counting pensions to soldiers and additional charges, its total cost 
would run to $100,000,000,000. ThcvSC figures were staggering for 
Americans who had once boasted that their nation was not like the 
debt-burdened nations of the Old World. But before a year of the 
Global War had passed, Congress authorized an expenditure 
aniouiTting to $3,40,000,000,000. 

While the debt mounted, taxes grew in weight. Under the in- 
come-tax law of 1942 every single person with more than $600 a 
year and ex''cry married couple with more than |r2oo a year, sub- 
ject to certain deductioirs, had to jw an income tax rising steeply 
with the amount of the income. Tens of millions of Americans 
who had never paid a direct tax for the support of the federal 
government were compelled to make out returns and pay. In addi- 
tion they were subjected to stamp taxes and other forms of in- 
direct taxation, profuse in variety. Taxes on the earnings and 
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excess profits of coiponifions readied licights that approached 
conJiscation in llie upper levels. 

Under the iinpalsc of war imperatives ilic induslrial facilities of 
the United States for productive purposes wci'c cxjiandcd with 
astounding swiftness. In 19.^9 tfic inanulacluring jilants of the 
country representxd au investment of about 3 Ko,()oo,ooo,ooo ~tiic 
accumulation of all the pi-evious years. Withiti three years new 
plants, involving an additional invest men t of 000, 000, 000, were 

cither Iniilt or under con.struction, many of them wholly or partly 
t»wned by flic federal government. In tcrttis of annual output in 
dollar values the production of wealth, which had fallen below 
|?5o,ooo,ooo,ooo in the midst of tlie great dcprc.ssiftn following the 
panic of 1929, wa.s lifted by 1943 to tfic neighborhood of 1 1 50,000,' 
000,000, revealing in ihi.s astronomic figure the titanic productive 
powers of capitali.st.s, matiagers, and worlcers, ctjuipped with the 
agencies of modern science and technology. 

liy seeming necessity the expansion of heavy tndtisfrics for the 
production of steel, guns, ships, tanks, trudc.s, jilancs', and other 
implements of war expedited flic long-time trend toward the con- 
centration of capitalist activities and interests. For more than a 
hundred ycar.s, especially since the enactment of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1H90, larmcrs, ownens of small indu.sttio.s, shop- 
kecpoc.s', and other head.s of little ecotiomtc units had inveighed 
again.st this tendency. Sratc.stTicn had called for a tcversal of the 
ptocesf;, Agitator.s had .stirred up e.xcitejnenf about if. Political 
revolts had been raised against it. But nothing had forced a return 
to the sy.stein of village smithies, corner stores, houses, and buggies. 
Concentration had been acccletated by the World War under the 
leadership of President Wilson who, in his campaigns, had de- 
nounced the “masters of big business” and promised to emancipate 
the people from their tlominion. 

Now the Global War, fought in support of foreign policies 
world- wide in purpose and range, made heavy ami unprecedented 
demands upon mass production industries directed by masters of 
big husincs.s'. To get rjuickly and in fabulous amoimrs the tpianrkies 
and kinds of implement, s ab,sohttely needed for such a war, it was 
necessary for the government to turn immediately to imlustries 
already monstrous in size and force their immediate conversion 
from peacetime production into war production. As the demand 
for war goods rose higher and higher and plants covering ten, 
twenty, eighty, or more acres of ground had to be built, it was to 
the cxiperienced managers of gigantic industries that the govern- 
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mcnt had to resort for swift and efficient construction of neiv 
buildings. 

Special cfTorts were made to favor little business concerns, but 
by the close of 1943 seventy per cent of the war bnsiness had gone 
to the hundred biggest business establishments. The building of at 
least one hundred plant extensions was assigned to the General 
Adotors Gompany alone. In response to this stimulus great business 
leader s sprang to their duties and, with the co-operation of labor, 
turned met war goods in tpiantitics that astounded the world. 
Ardent sponsors of tiic war execrated the tendency to concentra- 
tion. Vicc-Jhesklcnt Wallace lashed out at the “monopolists” in 
wrathful language. New Deal members of Congress spread denun- 
ciation over pages of the Congressional Record, while on the in- 
sistence t)f tire War and Navy departments the prosecution of 
trusts and combinations was relaxed by the Department of Justice. 
Businessmen claimed that they could not keep their industries 
going at full tempo and also spend days and. weeks in courtrooms 
clefcnding themselves against civil and criminal charges as ino- 
nopoUsis. So the process of centralization went on under the 
“economic royalists” anathcmatizxd by President Roosevelt and 
the New Dealers, la these circumstances was raised anew, and in a 
novel form, f Jenry Adams’ tjucstion of 1895: Arc we in the midst 
of tlie last great cenfi'nlization, with its overtones and undertones, 
witli all its implications as a pattern of culture enclosing politics, 
ctlucation, ethics, and esthetics? 

☆ 

Permeating all the discussions about the immediate problems 
thnist lipwavd by war mobilization, regimentation, and the disrup- 
tion of family and national life were debates over two fundamental 
questions looking to the future. First: What kind of international 
settlement i.s to he made or can be made at the close of the armed 
combat? Second: What will American society look like when the 
war comes to an end, and what is to be done, or can be done, about 
the new problems and tasks arising on every hand? 

As to the first of these questions, Americans were practically 
unanimous <in the proposition that a peace more enduring than the 
truce patched up at Paris in 1919 must be made, if possible, if 
•within the grasp of Atnerican statesmen and the people of the 
United States. But how U9as this end to be gained? There was the 
imb. 

To the public were offered from various sources innumerable 
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plans for a pacific postwar world, 'Fhc range was wide. If cin- 
iiraccd a revived League of Narions, new lypi^s of world fcdcra™ 
tions, ihc cstal)lishnient of a world police force ro hold down 
aggressors, the echicaiiou of all nations in American principles of 
democracy, and economic schemes for bringing peace, pi-ospci’ity, 
and frafernity to everybody, everywhere. Perhaps simplest of all, 
on its face, was a pi'ojcct for an open alliance helween the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and China, comutifted to the main- 
tenance of peace and the .suppression by (orcc of any and all 
nations attempting to defy their authority by arms. Yet none of 
these plans received an ofncial blessing from President" Roo.sevelt. 

In the course of the World War, President Wilson had set ftjrth 
his war aims in the form of definite points as a foreign policy for 
the United States— largely vain in respect of peace, as events 
proved. Before and during the Global War, Ptcskleiir Roosevelt 
merely expounded hi.‘i views on war aims as Ainetican foreign 
policy in the most general language. 

In his annual nic.ssagc to CongTes.s hi January 1941, Roosevelt 
.said; “In futute days, which we seek to malce sec'iire, we look 
forward to a world founded upon four essential Iminan iroedoms. 

“'I’hc fir.st is freedom of speech and cx})ression--cvcry where in 
the world, 

“The .second is freedom of every person to worship God in his 
own way— everywhere in the world. 

“'The third is freedom frotn want— which, tran.slated into world 
terms, nicim.s economic tindcrstandings which will secure to every 
nation a healtliy peacetime life for its inhabitants— everywhere in 
the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear— which, translated into world 
terms, means :i world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in .such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position 
to commit an act of phy.sical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world.” 

In the Atlantic Charter of August 1941 President Roosevelt and 
Premier Churchill announced principles of policy on whidi they 
agreed: “Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
other; , . , they dc.sire to sec no territorial change.s that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wi.shes of the peoples concerned; 
. . , they re.spcct the right of all people.s to choose tlic form of 
government under ivhich they will live.” 'To these principles they 
added hopes for other changes, such as freer trade, co-opci'adon 
among nations in the economic field; a peace which will “afford 
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assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
fi-ccdoin from fear and want”; freedom of the seas; the abandon- 
ment of force in the world; and general disarmament, “pending 
the cstahlishnicnt of a wider and permanent system of general 
security.” 

An indefinite kind of agreement on war aims and purposes was 
reached among countries at war with two nr more Axis Powers, 
on January 2, 1942, when the agents of twenty-six governments 
signed at Washington a joint declaration and formed a loose or- 
ganization known as the United Nations. Some of the official 
.signers represented only governments in exile from countries over- 
run by llitler, hut they all “.subscribed” to the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter .and pledged their countries to employ all their 
military and ccon(.)mic resources in waging war on those Axis 
Powers with which they wci-c then actually at war, to co-operate 
in waging the war, and" to make no separate peace. 

The signors of the United Nations Declaration were the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Prime Minister of Gi'eat Britain, the 
Soviet amba,ssador, the Chinese foreign minister, and officials from 
Austi'alia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovalda, the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zedand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, and Yugo- 
slavia. laifcr ocher governments joined the fJnited Nations. Al- 
though thi.s wa.s not an alliance binding the United States by 
treaty, President Rcjosevclt expressed the hope that the union so 
formed would co-operate not only during the war but also in 
making the settlement at the end of the war. 

Many complications lay iit the way of reducing the broad prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter to specific plans of action likely to 
guatantec their realization, especially in view of the fact that no 
one coukl fovcHcc the exact state of things at the end of the war. 
Many Americans believed and publicly declared during the war 
that the idea of giving everybody, everywhere in the world, free- 
dom of speech and expression, freedom of religious avorship, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear was a chimera; that these 
are freedoms which cannot be given gratuitously or imposed by 
force. The number of Americans who thought that some kind of 
alliance, or world association should be formed to keep the peace 
was very large, according to every indication. But no simple or 
intricate plan that was set forth commanded wholesale approval 

In the discussion of plans for reordering the world, even Ameri- 
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cans who had been champions of the League of Nations or some 
other farm of pcnuancrU world organi/ation, and \t iio still were 
fervently international Iti their outlook, displayed strong diversities 
of opinion over specific proposals for achieving a u'orld order, 
'i’hc plight of w'orld aifairs was in fact far more confused by iy.^3 
than it had been at the conclusion of the VVorlrl War. Russia 
signed the United Nations Declaration but its heatl, Joseph Stalin, 
let flic other nations know that his govenunent ditl not intend to 
restore to independence and sclf-govcrniucnt certain small coun- 
tries on the tvestern borders of the Soviet Republic. Bi'itish au- 
thorities officially announced that the British Fanpirc was not to be 
liquidated and that outside interference with the gtivermncnt of 
its dominions and dependencies would not be tolerated. As ITancc 
was prostrate lieforc Hitler’s armies of occupation, there was only 
a sell-constituted committee of Frenchmen to .sptaik for her inter- 
ests, hut it cast about for allies and claimed a plai’c for France in 
the postwar world. At a London conference attended by repre- 
sentative.s of governments in exile, in September protest was 
made against tlio rumor that their affairs were to be controlled by 
any Anglo-American .system of power, with or n illiotil the aid of 
Russia. Above all, it was recognized that Russia, owiitg to her tre- 
mcndoiKS vicrorie.s over German forces and the terrifying strength 
of her armies, might well he the most powerftil nalioit in the de- 
termination of the final scttienient, and might oppose Pan-Slavism 
to Pan- 1 , at inism, Pan-Aral hanisin, and Pan-Anglo-Sax'oniHin, ttot- 
withstancling the declaration at Moscow .signed liy roprcscniaiives 
of Russia, Great Britain, the United States, and Uhina and an- 
nounced ott November i, 1943. 

'fliat the debates over foreign and doincstic problems would 
continue to be tempestuous and more and more penetrating was 
foreshadowed by the outcome of the congressional elections of 
1942, nearly a year after the outbreak of the tvar. In the campaign, 
supporters of the Roosevelt admitii.strarlon demanded a whole.saie 
repudiation of citizens who had formerly opposed getting into tlie 
war. Of the total vote cast at the polls’, Republicans received 
yo.6%; the Democrats 47.4; and independents 2%. A large propor- 
tion of the candidates who had been agaittst intervention prior to 
Pearl Plarbor were .successful atthepolTs. Although the Detiiocrats 
manttged to hold a majority in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate, their sway was materially weakened in both htmscs. 
About Bo% of the members in the l-Iovise of Representatives who 
had voted against the Lend-Lease bill in 1941 v'-erc rettirncd to 
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their seats-a percentage larger than that of the members who had 
voted for ir. 

All members of the new Congress were fully committed to the 
vigorous ]n'osccurion of the war, but many of them soon began to 
show a vinilem opposition to President Roosevelt’s policies and 
adniinistnuion, Again and again, in both chambers, combinations 
of Republicans and Democrats overrode his plans, fwoposals, and 
desires. 'L'hcy abolished his National Resources Planning Board, 
the domestic branch of the Office of War Information, and the 
National Youth Administration, They investigated and criticized 
the Lcnd'Ixasc Administration and demanded to know how the 
$rto, 000,000,000 appropriated to aid other nations enlisted in the 
war on the Axis Powers was beings distributed and .spent. They 
attacked in long debates the Prcsideixt’s aides and advisers, de- 
mautietl a reduction in the enormous bureaucracy of more than 
j(,ooo,o(x» federal civilian employees, and in some instances at- 
tempted to oust oflicials by cutting off their salaries. 

Only on two fundamentals was there anything like universal 
agreement in C.'ongrcss. I'he first was that the war must be sup- 
ported by appropriations of tnoncy so large that they appalled 
the senattjrs and representatives as they voted them. The second 
was that efforts to cstabli.sh an enduring peace must be made. 
Plvidcnccs of the former appeared in the war appropriations by 
CtHigrcss etjualing in amtjunt more than the appropi’iations of all 
the Allied govetntuems combined. Evidences of the latter were 
miulc manimst in two ttaolutions on the peace setdement— one by 
the 1 lou.se of Representatives and the other by the Senate. 

'J'he 1 louse of Rc}}rc,scntativc.s resolution, bearing the name of 
its author, J. W, Fulbtighc, of Arkansas, came up for final debate 
in Septc'mbcr 1943 and was pa-ssed by an overwhelming majority. 
It read; “Resolved b)'' the House of Representatives ithc Senate 
concurring I, That the C.'ongrcss hereby expresses itself as favoring 
the creation of appropri.atc international machinery with power 
adequate to establish and to maintain a just and lasting peace, 
mnoug the nations of the world, and as favoring participation by 
the United States dtercin through its comtitutionai processes.” 

The Senate, however, refused to concur with the House on the 
Fulbrighc resolution. For this proposal it substituted one of its 
own, cast in more circumspect terms. The Senate resolution, bear- 
ing the name of Tom Uonnally, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Diinmittcc, gave a pledge that the United States would co-operate 
with its comradc.s in arms in securing a “just and honorable peace” 
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and that the United States, “acting thtnngit its constitutional 
processes,” would join with “free and sovereign natk)n.s” in the 
establishment 'aittl maintenance of international amhf)rity with 
power to prevent aggression and preserve the peace of ll\o world. 

While the Uonnally resolution was being dcbateil in the Sctiatc, 
with much dcfctcnec to the constitutional right td that body to 
pass upon Itcatics negotiatctl by tlic Chief Isxecutive, the proceed- 
ings were made somewhat academic by the announcement, on 
November t, that Pre.sident Roosevelt, on his ovim motion, had 
committed the United States to “united action” with Russia, Creat 
Britain, and (diina to be “continued [after the war| for the or- 
ganization and maintenance of peace and security." These four 
Powens pledged them.sclvcs to ‘'consult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other incnibcrs of the United Nations Avitli 
a view to joint action on behalf of the community of nations.” 
They also bound themselves not to employ their military forces, 
after the war, within the territories of other .states “except for 
purposes envisaged in this declaration and after joint consultation.” 
As the dcclaraiion, agreed to in Moscow, was not given Lite form 
of a treaty, the President did not submit it to the Senate for rati- 
fication before proclaiming it. 

After the Moscow declaration was made public the Senate modi- 
fied and adopted by an overwhelming majority the Coiinally reso- 
lution. It incorporated in the original proposal a .section from that 
declaration and added a proviso that any commitment to a wotld 
organization must be made in the form of a treaty duly approved 
by the Senate, two thirds of the Scnatoi-s concurring. 

Othcj- efforts to draw the great Powers together were made 
at two conferences held late in November 1943. At the first, in 
Cairo, Pre.sident Roosevelt, Premier Churchill, and Crcncralissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek confirmed their unity and agreed that Japan was 
to be stripped of all the territories won by aggres-sion against her 
neighbors. At the second conference, at Teheran in Iran, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Premier Churchill, and Premier Stalin pledged 
themselves to solidarity in war and expressed a detenninntion that 
the United State.s, Great Britain, and Russia would work together 
in the peace to follow victory. They also referred generally to the 
co-operatton of all nations dedicated to liberty bat refrained from 
giving any details as to a world organization at the end of the war. 
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Foniniliiting verbal declarations as to what the United States 
might or should do in conducting foreign relations after the war 
was easy in comparison with answering fundamental questions 
looking to the future on the home front after the war. These 
involved the dcaiobihV.ation of the armed forces unless used for 
world policing or another war, dismantling the regimenting ma- 
chinery (jf the Will' administration, the provision of employment 
for the millions to be released from war activities— indeed all the 
issues of civilization in the United States. And by the people and 
their representatives in Congress home-front problems received 
a consitleraiion more extensive, more searching, and more anxious 
than ever before displayed in the history of the Republic, even 
during the Revolution and the Civil War. Everybody presuinably 
knew that the war boom, like the New Deal spending before it, 
had lutt permanently solved the problem of depressions and 
poverty, and that no kind of peace settlement with other nations 
wotild materially relieve the high tensions in domestic affairs. 

In connect iori. with the war and foreign policy, it is true, many 
advocates of intcrnatiojialism revived and brought to the center of 
discussion the theory thttt only by joining omer nations in pro- 
moting foreign crude and lowering or abolishing trade barriers 
could the United States find outlets for the surpluses of goods and 
enjoy steady prospc:rity. But this theory was not universally ac- 
cepted. Moreover there was little assurance that all or even most, 
if any, of the nat ions associated with the United States in the war 
were willing to ct)-opcratc in such an undertaking. Along the 
shadowy shoi'clines of the foreign trade dominion other Ameri- 
cans also rekintllctl the false lights of imperialism. 

Judging by deljatcs in Congress, composed of a new Irlouse 
dectetl by the voters in 1942 and a Senate one third of which was 
rcitewed at the same election, another view was the most widely 
held. Accoi-ding tt) this outlook, whatever happened after the 
war in the way of international arrangements, the domestic prob- 
lems of the United States would be greater, not smaller; more diffi- 
cult, not less difficult, at the close of the global conflict. Etpally 
prominent in the debates of Congress and popular discussions was 
the vtjiciug of another conviction! the main^ burden of coping 
with these problems will fall upon the American people; it will be 
inescapable; and in discharging this responsibility Americans will 
be compelled to resort mainly to actions on the home front. In 
any event it was generally realized in Congress that, whatever the 
outcome of the Global War, the old conflicts of interests over 
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problems of social welfare would conUnuc; and thar rhe social and 
economic conditions of the coinitiy, cvot in the midst of the war 
spending boom, were such as to evoke anvicty for the ftiturc. 

As if foj'cihlv to remind ilte nation of these conditions, Arthur 
j. Aluncycr, chairman of tlic Social St-curily Board, statistically 
anti summarily described tbcm in an address on March i -^, 1943— 
an address reprinted in the i'oiigrc\sioiJirl Record of March 17 aC 
the retjucsC of Senator Robert K. Wagner, a loyal supjsortcr of the 
New Deal and President Roosevclt’,s foreign policies, A single 
paragraph in Mr. Alimeycr’s address was an index to problems 
that would confiont the nation, no matter whiii world .settlement 
was made at the jacace table; “I need only reniintl )'(>u that at one 
time, not so long ago, there were 28,000,000 people wlto were dc- 
peudent upon their Govetnment for the ivcccssities of life. Not so 
A'^cry long ago, there were 12,000,000 workers unemployed 
tlu'ough no fault of their own. Even today there are over 5,000,000 
people who arc still dependent upon their Clovernmcnt to .supply 
them with tite ncce.s\sitic,s of life and there arc .still ajiproximatcly 
1,500,000 workers unemployed through no fault of ihcir own. On 
this very day, wc know that there are 7,000,000 people who arc 
unable to woi'k bccaitsc of sickae.ss or physical disability of some 
sort and that 3,500,000 of the.se arc pcnnanently totally disabled. 
Wc know tlvat 45% of the persons examined under the Selective 
Training and Service Act have physical defects which caused their 
rejection for general military service aitd wdiich tnnsi affect their 
earning capacity in private life. Whether or not we establish a 
social security system, as a civilized and pnjgrcssive Nation, wc 
shall still have thc.se problems' and their economic cotis'ecjuences to 
.solve and wc will imdcrtalfc to solve them.” 

Confirmation of tire view that through the coming years the 
dontcstic conflict would persist, indeed iitctense rathet' than di“ 
minish in intensity, came from other official sotirccs. 'I'hc release 
of news' by men in President Roosevelt’s official family to the 
effect that he woidd be nominated and elected for a fourth term 
in order to cany forward his work at home and abroad indicated 
that the making of the peace would not bring to a close the 
struggle on the home front. 

In a .speech at Detroit on July 25, Vice-President Henry A, 
Wallace attacked President Roosevelt’s opponents, whom he 
classified as “isolationists,” “reactionaries,” and “American Fas- 
cists.” Having called the tunc in this language, Wallace, 'whiie 
exprc.ssmg his belief in “our democratic capitalistic system,” pro- 
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cecdcd £(J oiidiiiic a sweeping program for world peace, the eii- 
lighlcmnent of all peoples, “full prodnetion and full employment,” 
and the cslabhshnieni of world prosperity which, if attempted, 
wonld put a gj’eater strain on historic capitalism in America than 
any iui port ant representative of the New Deal had ever yet pro- 
posed. 'To this address Alfred M. Landon shortly afterward re- 
plictl by }ircsoiiiing his version of Republican policies and assert- 
ing that V'iee-Presideirt Wallace had declared a “civil war.” 

No colorful vision of a warlcss .and forever joyful world, such 
as that with which President Wilstni had inflamed the imagina- 
rions of the [teople in Ids time, obscured for a moment the clashes 
of o[)inion in the grand coalition of United Nations or the per- 
sistent diversities of the “one world.” Something snpercxcellent, 
beyotnl the tlefcat of the Axis Powers, might, it w<as conceded, 
arise from the Global War; but the contours of that super- 
excclk'ucc were not so plainly obtrusive on any horizon as to 
resolve all doulit. 

While in war protlncfion, in family sacrifices, in blood and 
treasure, Americans bowed their hacks to duty and neces.sity, 
they were jtoignanily aware of the werhanging poitents—of con- 
dicls alreacly converging on the home front, of approaching tasks 
on ihi.s continent greater thait the Republic had yet endured in its 
long history. And in their minds shadowy plans for a world order 
and for etd'nrcing the four freedoms throughout the world in the 
“century of i be common man” sank in the scale of weight as com- 
pareil with concerns crucial to life in America and to the survival 
of constitutional government. 

LIow far in the scale? History tvould give an luciisputable 
answer, sometime. But a poll of the people in the forty-eight states 
reported by the Aitwrican Institute of lAiblic Opinion on October 
2, [9-13, fitrnisltcd chtes to the answer. Citizens from Maine to 
Oaiifornia were asltctl hy the poll ttilccrs what they thought would 
he the “greatest ])roblcin facing this country” from 1944-48. Fifty- 
eight per cent of them named “jobs or the economic readjustment 
of the country as the most vital long-range issue ahead for the next 
few years,” And otily thirteen per cent named as the most vital 
issue the “prohlem of drawing up a lasting peace.” 

☆ 

Oould Americans really effect this readjustment-this wise and 
eflidcnt onlcring of their national life? Could full employment be 
provided for all the millions who had to have it for their very 
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livelihood? 'The New Deal had failed to solve the problem of nn- 
employnieiit hclwccu 1933 and 1939, (hal is, befme tlie war Ixjoin 
starfccl; for tlicJ-c were still five or six iiiillion locn and women 
wifhouc steady employment; in i93<S. And there was nothing in 
experience ir) indicate tlnit the New Deal coukl solve the still 
greater problem of nnemploymcnt loomiitg on the liori'/.on of the 
coming peace. Nor did the fact that tlic most devastating panic in 
the nation’s history had occurred under lle[ml)lican auspices in- 
dicate rliat a ret urn to the days of freer, if not fiee, emeiprisc, still 
yearned for in no.stalgic circles, olTered any better prosjsects, even 
if it was feasible. 

It wa.s here that two theories alien to the denioeratic proecsses 
of constitutional government entered intn the tli.scussion of des- 
tiny and opportunity ahead in the United States. One was com- 
iwunis'in in its netv form of Russian despotic scat ism; tlie other, 
fascism; both were in a large tueasnre ontcomes of the frustrations 
and revolutions that followed the World War of igi.i-iB. Oom- 
mnnism was supported in the United States by a jxilitieal organi/a- 
tion, the Uottuminist party—which geew out; of the labor vutrest in 
America following the Rii.ssian Revolution of 1917. 'L'houjJilii its 
nicinbcr.ship was .small, it wa.s active in propaganda and tortuous in 
operations, on the Moscow line, in and through lai)or unifui.s and 
olil party machines, even to the point: of coivsideting it.s own 
ostensible dissolututn in 1944. Fascism was represented Ity i\o 
openly organized party but believers in it carried on pro],)aganda, 
aboveground and underground, and had their key members in 
places’ of inllucncc. 

Although true-blue, defenders of emnmunism anti faseistu tlif- 
fexed in their professed objectives relative to Immau welfare, the 
systems were alike in two e.sscntial respects: in the suitpression 
of civil liberties, reprc-scntativc government, and intellcccual free- 
dom; and in the regimentation of the jtcopic under a despotic 
leader iintrammdcd by pojtnlar elections, legislative bodies, and 
a free press. I'his was generally rccogitizcd in the United States. 
But it wa.s said for both creccls that, in times of great social disloca- 
tions, dcpre.ssion, and tineinployincnt, comnuinist and fascist 
dictators had csrab]i.shcd order, given work to the idle, and or- 
ganized industrial production, if mainly for tvar purpo.ses; and that 
some suclt methods might be attempted ttr actually employed iit 
the United States in ease the postw.ar dcprcs.si<tn* was far mote 
calainitou.s than the breakdown of 1929--38. 

That such a turn in American affairs would be disastrous to civil 
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lihciticK and the dcmocrafic process of constitutional government 
was adniitled l:)y all citizens loyal to the American heritage. The 
very thought of it inspired leaders in business, industry, organized 
labor, and organized agriculture to great and concerted efforts in 
studying postwar pj'oblcins and in planning measures for grappling 
with them liy assoeiational and co-operative undertakings, private 
and public, designed to maintain full production, furnish adequate 
employment, raise the standards of life throughout the nation, and 
sustain the American spirit. 
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